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The Par Collections Controversy 


HE methods employed by certain of the Federal Reserve 
Banks in endeavoring to compel non-member banks to remit 
at par for checks drawn against them are to be the subject 

of further judicial inquiry. It will be recalled that in the case of 
American Bank et al. vs. Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta a de- 
cision was rendered favorable to the defendant, it being held that 
the presentation at one time of a large number of checks against 
a drawee bank did not constitute a valid ground of action against 
the Federal Reserve Bank in question. But this decision, rendered 
by the Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals has been reversed by the 
United States Supreme Court, and the case remanded for a further 
trial. In delivering the opinion of the United States Supreme 
Court, Mr. Justice Holmes said: 

“A bank that receives deposits to be drawn upon by checks of 
course authorizes its depositors to draw checks against their ac- 
counts and holders of such checks to present them for payment. 

“When we think of the ordinary case the right of the holder 
is so unimpeded that it seems to us absolute. But looked at from 
either side, it cannot be so. The interests of the business also are 
recognized as rights, protected against injury, to greater or less 
extent, and in case of conflict between the claims of business on 
the one side and of third persons on the other, lines have to be 
drawn that limit both. A man has a right to give advice, but advice 
given for the sole purpose of injuring another’s business and effec- 
tive on a large scale, might create a cause of action. Banks as we 
know them could not exist if they could not rely upon averages 
and lend a large part of the money that they receive from their 
depositors on the assumption that not more than a certain fraction 
of it will be demanded on any one day. If without a word of false- 
hood but acting from what we have called disinterested malevolence 
a man by persuasion should organize and carry into effect a run 
upon a bank and ruin it, we cannot doubt that an action would lie. 
A similar result even if less complete in its effect is to be expected 
from the course that the defendants are alleged to intend, and to 
determine whether they are authorized to follow that course it is 
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not enough to refer to the general right of a holder of checks to 
present them, but it is necessary to consider whether the collection 
of checks and presenting them in a body for the purpose of break- 
ing the petitioner’s business as now conducted is justified by the 
ulterior purpose in view. 

“Tf this were a case of competition in private business, it would 
be hard to admit the justification of self-interest, considering the 
now current opinion as to public policy expressed in statutes and 
decisions. But this is not private business. The policy of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks is governed by the policy of the United States 
with regard to them and to these relatively feeble competitors. We 
do not need aid from the debates upon the statute under which 
the Reserve Banks exist to assume that the United States did not 
intend by the statute to sanction this sort of warfare upon legiti- 
mate creations of the states.” 

In the view of those who have been opposing the methods em- 
ployed by the Federal Reserve Banks in this matter, their con- 
tention is completely vindicated by this decision of the highest 
judicial authority in the land. The practical effect of the decision 
will be to keep the matter open for further adjudication. 


& 


One Way of Bringing About Deflation 


OR so long have the people of the United States been accus- 
tomed to Government paper in one form or another that 
they never think of questioning the quality of any paper 

money they may happen to possess, much less to ask for its re- 
demption in gold. An “economist” who as a matter of experiment 
sought such redemption had a very amusing experience, as related 
by John Kane Mills in The Nation. Finally, the “economist” got 
his gold. 

This same writer goes on to consider what would be the evo- 
nomic effect of a demand for gold and a refusal to accept Federal 
Reserve notes. He says: 

“The effect of a general demand for gold and a refusal to accept 
the Federal Reserve forty-eight-cent printing press notes must 
now be considered. Who would suffer? Or would anyone suffer? 
Would it affect the producer, the middleman, or the consumer? 
What would happen to the capitalist, the salaried man, and the 
daily wage earner! The first class that would be seriously hit 
would be those who are now depending on bank accommodation 
with which to carry on their business. .These can be labeled under 
the heading of middlemen. The getting of gold out of the banks 
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and into general circulation would automatically check the issuance 
of Reserve notes. ‘The Reserve banks would be forced to further 
curtail credits, with the result that many commodities now resisting 
deflation would be forced to accept a cash market with a resulting 
break of prices. As prices dropped so would eventually the cost 
of production as new goods would be forced to meet the competition 
of existing stocks. This will reduce wages, but wage earners could 
afford to receive less as the cost of living would still further come 
down due to an appreciation of the value of the currency. Re- 
duced wages would buy more than large wages are buying now. 
Unemployment might continue while the lower level of prices was 
being reached, but in the end things would be better in that values 
would be based on a 100 per cent. metallic currency instead of on 
50 per cent. inflated paper tokens. 

“From the above, it will be seen that the public has the matter 
in its own hands. If deflation of the currency is desired, all that 
is needed is to demand gold and refuse Federal Reserve notes. 
Labor could force a reduction in prices overnight by demanding 
gold instead of notes in the weekly pay envelope. This may be 
the only honest public-spirited thing to do even though, in the 
ensuing crash of profiteering prices, a number of individuals may 
get hurt, for we maintain not only that we are on a gold basis but 
that there exists in America and in America only a free market for 
gold. If this is the case, let the public see it, feel it, and use it, 
but do not let the profiteers lock it up and issue double the quantity 
of paper tokens for it for their own ends and against the interests 
of the ultimate consumer.” 

This remedy will not be easy of application, for the reason that 
the people have become so habituated to the use of paper currency 
in one form or another that they really prefer it to gold; and, 
besides, very few persons other than economists could be made to 
see the effects of the proposal. 

Probably those who have given most careful study to the cir- 
culation of a fiduciary currency of any kind would agree that a 
reserve of forty per cent., or even less, is quite sufficient. A hun- 
dred per cent. reserve is generally considered as unnecessarily ex- 
pensive, although this was formerly the requirement for additional] 
circulation of the Bank of England beyond a certain fixed limit. 

The writer quoted seems to miss what is perhaps the only seri- 
ous objection to the Federal Reserve notes; that is their use as 
bank reserves by state banks and trust companies. A credit note 
in a man’s pocket, while it may represent in actual gold less than 
its face value, is not being used as a basis on which to create fresh 
credits as are the Federal Reserve notes in the hands of state 
banks and trust companies doing a discount business. This fault 
must attach to any Government note which bears at least a quasi 
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legal tender character, and it is probably one of the most serious 
defects of the Federal Reserve notes, for it militates against their 
redemption. 

No great rush of the people to the Federal Reserve Banks 
may be expected to secure the redemption of Federal Reserve 
notes in gold, and very likely the number of “economists” holding 
the notes, at least in sufficient volume, is not large enough to bring 
about deflation, even should all these “economists” decide that they 
must have gold instead of paper. 


& 


Getting Returns on Our Foreign 
Investment 


@ the new role of international banker this country is encounter- 
ing at the very outset a most perplexing problem, namely, 

how to recover either the principal or interest of the loans 
already made and of others in contemplation. This is a problem 
to which domestic banking operations are not unaccustomed, 
though the difficulty has never been of quite the same character 
as the present one. David Harum defined banking as “loaning 
out your money and gettin’ it back again”; and while banking in 
recent years has expanded considerably beyond this simple rule, 
getting its money back still constitutes a major concern of bankers 
engaged in both domestic and foreign transactions. 

Heretofore the importation and exportation of goods have been 
looked on as furnishing one of the most dependable bases of liquid 
credits; but the war has upset this principle as it has many others. 
Indeed, the credits arising from foreign trade operations have 
lengthened out to such a span of time as to cause the commercial 
banks of the country to seek to pass at least a fair share of such 
credits over to concerns of an investment type. The means of 
doing this have not as yet been fully worked out, though practical 
steps have been taken in this direction. 

Much confusion of thought exists as to just how we are to get 
back what we invest abroad, or even the interest on these invest- 
ments, once this new machinery is in operation. Payment of bal- 
ances due us in gold does not appear practicable, for the reason 
that the debtor countries generally have no gold to spare, and 
for the further reason that if they had we should not want it. 
Nor is there much of a disposition to accept foreign goods, as 
the new tariff witnesses; although there is perhaps a tendency 
to exaggerate this phase of the matter, for despite the protective 
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tariff we shall continue to make heavy importations as we have 
done in the past. 

The debts which foreign countries owe us can be partly dis- 
charged by services, such as carrying goods and passengers across 
the seas. But with the increased share we are taking of the ocean- 
carrying trade, the amount absorbed in this way can not be very 
large. 

There are some minor services which might be rendered, but 
which amount to so small an aggregate that they need not be 
enumerated. 

In this situation the proposal is made that we must postpone 
expectation of payment, and not only make investment on a large 
scale in European securities and industries, but similarly reinvest 
interest and profits. Such a course would afford an immediate 
remedy, but it would postpone the day of payment only to make 
the amounts finally due cumulatively heavy. And yet no other 
course may be open. 

In time, as European credit strengthens, the importance of 
this problem will no doubt diminish. We may find that our im- 
portations of raw and partly-finished products, and of such com- 
modities as we do not ourselves produce at all or in sufficient vol- 
ume to meet domestic needs, will not throw American labor out 
of employment and impoverish the country, but really have the 
effect of contributing to our national prosperity. Should experi- 
ence bring us this lesson, we might consent to remove a layer or 
two of bricks from the top of our tariff wall. 

There seems to be a pretty general determination to go on do- 
ing business with the rest of the world, even though this may in- 
volve a modification of our views regarding the tariff and some 
other things. 


& 


Taxes as a Hindrance to Business 


HEN taxes become so burdensome as to dry up the sources 
from which they are derived, the main purpose of taxation 
as heretofore imposed—to obtain revenue—is defeated. 

In these times, and in fact before the Great War, a comparatively 
new theory of taxation emerged, namely, that it was a device for 
redressing inequalities in the distribution of wealth, and even an 
instrumentality for punishing and destroying great and successful 
business concerns. However fine these theories may appear, they 
do not seem to be working out advantageously in practice. They 
are doubtless accomplishing the objects mentioned; that is, 
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they are redistributing wealth, punishing many forms of successful 
business and tending to destroy others altogether. If those to 
whom the wealth is being distributed should save their added gains 
and invest them in the business from which they were taken or in 
other forms of enterprise, the net result might not be much changed 
from what it was before the redistribution took place. But the 
bulk of such redistributed wealth is perhaps not invested but ex- 
pended, and not always wisely. 

What the outcome will be may be easily imagined. For ex- 
ample, if the profits of a flouring-mill were taken largely from the 
owners in the shape of excess profits taxes, and the sums so ab- 
sorbed were swallowed up by reckless and extravagant Government 
expenditures, or went to the employees of the mill in some round- 
about way only to be expended largely for luxuries, the capital 
fund necessary for the extensive and profitable operation of the 
flouring-mill would be lacking; and, should this process be carried 
far enough, the milling industry would languish, and so with other 
industries—they could not long survive the lack of capital. 

The experience of the banks would seem to indicate that some- 
thing of this nature is already taking place. In an address recently 
delivered at a banquet given in honor of the President of the 
United States and Cabinet by the District of Columbia Bankers 
Association at Washington, Arthur Reynolds, president of the 
Continental and Commercial National Bank of Chicago, made this 
significant statement: 

“A survey of the effect that taxes have had on the deposits of 
the Continental and Commercial National Bank shows that at 
each tax payment period since December 15, 1919, we have lost 
from $14,000,000 to $35,000,000 of deposits with a corresponding 
increase in our borrowings at the Federal Reserve Bank. Where 
does the money go? The bulk of it is sent East, as is of course 
necessary, but it does not return. Our business institutions are 
experiencing a constant drain of their working capital as a result, 
and many statements which we have been receiving show a steadily 
declining ratio of quick assets to liabilities. 

“IT would not say that a continuation of this process would leave 
us with no deposits at all, nor would it leave business without work- 
ing capital; but it seems to me that the experience clearly illustrates 
the extent to which taxation is cutting into the commercial capital 
of the country. Business will continue to struggle for revival, but 
so long as taxes remain as they now are, it will be an uphill fight. 
It seems a fair inference that there will be less business and, there- 
fore, less revenue from taxes with the entire country as the loser. 
The case, to my mind, is urgent and action should be speedy. We 
must remember that the Government has a great capacity to de- 
stroy business, and a much smaller capacity to create or assist it.” 
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Probably the most effective use that can be made of surplus 
earnings is to assure their reinvestment in some form of productive 
enterprise. ‘To say this is not necessarily to argue in favor of the 
retention of large profits in the hands of capitalists nor against 
the payment of high wages. On account of his experience and 
skill the capitalist, or the man directly engaged in the successful 
conduct of enterprise, is the one most likely to make such reinvest- 
ment—not merely from altruistic motives, but because he under- 
stands that to be the wisest and most profitable use for his funds. 
It would be mere special pleading to deny that the capitalist, 
accustomed to the possession of a comfortable margin between 
income and outgo, finds it much easier to make such investments 
than the wage-earner whose margin is comparatively small. But 
the capital funds needed could be provided by the savings of wage- 
earners, which though leaving a small margin of surplus earnings 
in individual cases, yet bulk large in the aggregate. To secure 
the needed capital funds from this source calls for a widely-diffused 
understanding of the benefits of such saving, coupled with the 
disposition to practice a wise economy. 

Fortunately, a very large amount of the capital funds of the 
country comes from this source. On the other hand, the profits of 
business and enterprise furnish a great deal of such funds. As 
testified to by Mr. Reynolds, the funds available from these profits 
are diminishing, and as he says, “it seems a fair inference that 
there will be less business, and therefore less revenue from taxes.” 

The remedy is to stop public and private extravagance, espe- 
cially the former. Commitments on account of the war, and the 
ordinary expenses of the Government will have to be provided for, 
but all fresh expenditures should be most carefully scrutinized. 
It is not a time for multiplying ways of spending money. 


& 


Working Out a New Plan for Inter- 
national Credits 


RELIMINARY steps have been taken for putting into 
operation the ter Meulen scheme for international credits 
adopted by the Financial Conference which met at Brussels 

in September of last year. Sir Drummond Fraser, appointed as 
organizer to set the new machinery in motion, has issued a pam- 
phlet explaining the plan and stating what it hopes to accomplish. 
He admits that all special measures are in themselves undesirable 
and naturally arouse the dislike and distrust of practical business 
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has not agreed with him for an extension, then the exporter is 
entitled to seize the collateral security, and use it for the satisfaction 
of his claim. He may hold the security as an investment, or he 
may sell it and pay himself out of the proceeds. It is intended 
that in the latter case the bonds shall be first offered to the issuing 
Government, but if after receiving such an offer the Government 
does not buy them, they may be sold in the market, any balance 
realized from the sale, after the claims of the creditor have been 
satisfied, to be held by the exporter at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment of the importer. If the bonds do not realize enough to repay 
in full the claims of the exporter, he will still have a claim for the 
balance against the importer, not against the importer’s Govern- 
ment. 

The general advantages of the scheme are thus stated by Sir 
Drummond Fraser: 


“One main advantage of Mr. ter Meulen’s scheme is its flexi- 
bility.. It does not place a large amount of money all at once at 
the disposal of the borrowing country, which amount has to be 
repaid at fixed periods. This kind of credit is of little use for the 
transactions which require most to be encouraged. Mr. ter 
Meulen’s scheme, on the other hand, provides a reservoir of credit 
which can be drawn on as and when required. Credit for varying 
amounts and for all sorts of purposes will, under this scheme, be 
available as soon as it is wanted; while at the moment when the 
particular transaction is completed the collateral security is re- 
leased and becomes available at once for new business. The result 
should be that every portion of the outstanding credit will be use- 
fully employed. Moreover, it provides: a means equally suitable 
for supporting short-term or long-term credits. * * * The 
great advantage of this scheme, however, is that it provides a 
means for effectively mobilizing the whole credit of a country be- 
hind each of its individual traders, in such a manner that traders in 
other countries who might shrink from the risk of dealing with 
individuals alone, may be expected to freely enter upon business. 
By the possibility of making a start in this way they will be enabled 
to ascertain by practical experience, protected by substantial 
security, whether they have exaggerated the risks. If this practical 
experience should prove that sound business is possible, the mere 
fact of starting transactions under this scheme will in itself improve 
conditions, and thus diminish the risk for further business. The 
result ought to be the initiation of a process of gradually increasing 
improvement, which will soon bring a return of conditions in which 
industry and commerce will be possible without any abnormal 
assistance.” 
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men, but considers that the state of the world today forces practical 
business men to realize that some special measures are necessary. 
He thus summarizes these conditions: 


“We have on the one hand one-half of the world where goods 
are piling up in the warehouses and can not be sold, and where the 
whole financial system is in danger of breaking down because it 
cannot stand the strain of financing these ever-growing stocks. 
As against this, the other half of the world is suffering from the 
want of all necessary commodities, because it lacks the requisite 
purchasing power. At the same time, in both the rich half and 
the poor half, we have increasing unemployment because the gen- 
eral stagnation of business, produced by the conditions described 
above, is making it impossible to find a market for any goods.” 

In essence the ter Meulen plan consists of a reinforcement of 
individual credit by that of the Government. It rests upon these 
assumptions: 


(1). That credits for both long and short periods, with the 
minimum risk to the lender, are universally desired. 

(2). ‘That every state, however difficult its present financial 
position, possesses certain revenue-producing assets to which a 
gold value can be assigned, and on the security of which a bond 
issue can be made. 

The gold value of this underlying security is to be checked by 
an international commission of experts, selected by and receiving 
authority from, the League of Nations. Against this value Gov- 
ernment bonds are to be issued and loaned by each Government to 
its own nationals. Each Government is to arrange the conditions 
under which it will grant this loan of bonds to its own nationals. 
As to the manner in which the importers and exporters arrange 
their business, it is claimed that no alteration will be made. “The 
exporter must still satisfy himself, as he does at present, about the 
standing and credit of his customer. He must still fix all the terms 
to suit himself. ‘The scheme merely provides means by which the 
importer may improve his facilities for obtaining credits, by put- 
ting at his disposal valuable bonds, which he may pledge as col- 
lateral security.” 

If the conditions of the credits are fulfilled during the term for 
which they were arranged, the coupons on the bonds falling due 
for payment will not be collected for the account of the creditor, 
but they will be detached and returned to the importer, who in turn 
will pass them to his Government. If the importer repays all 
sums due from him as principal and interest at maturity, the ex- 
porter will return the pledged bonds to the importer for transmis- 
sion to his Government. 

If the importer fails to meet his obligations, and the exporter 
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The Farmers’ Finance Corporation 


ROWING out of the realization of the imperfections of 
existing methods of marketing farm products, there has 
been organized recently the Farmers’ Finance Corporation 

with a proposed capital of $100,000,000. It is the aim to have the 
capital all owned by farmers, and the management will be vested 
in the Grain Growers’ Corporation, an organization through which 
the farmers who enter the scheme are to market their grain. An- 
nouncement is made that the plan does not contemplate political 
action. At the outset, it is said, virtually every farm organization 
in the twenty-five leading grain-growing states will be represented. 

The Farmers’ Finance Corporation aims to own and manage 
terminal grain elevators, warehouses, market reporting systems 
and other facilities necessary for dealing directly with grain con- 
sumers. It is also said that the new organization “plans to take 
the place of speculators and commission merchants.” 

Undoubtedly there exists at present but poorly organized facili- 
ties for marketing farm products in general, although this state- 
ment is subject to some qualification, for the fruit growers and 
producers of some other farm or orchard crops have long had in 
operation organizations which seem to have functioned efficiently. 

Some question may arise as to whether a new and untried piece 
of machinery will work as smoothly as the methods now in use. 
For the “speculators and commission merchants,” whatever may 
be their shortcomings, have learned the game through long practice 
of it. They may have taken too much toll from both farmers and 
others, but through experience they have found out a good deal 
about the art of buying and selling, most of which the new organ- 
ization will have to learn. 

Farmers of the United States have not as yet developed various 
forms of cooperation to anything like the extent that has taken 
place in several European countries, notably in Denmark. The 
success achieved by some of these experiments would seem to argue 
that there is no reason why they should not be introduced into this 
country. 

For a long time there has been a feeling that some decided im- 
provements were needed in the methods of marketing grain and 
other farm crops. This feeling was greatly intensified by the recent 
sharp decline in many of the products of the farm. No one at all 
conversant with the situation can deny that the conditions under 
which the farmer produces and sells are capable of being greatly 
bettered. 

If the object of the Farmers’ Finance Corporation is simply 
to boost the prices of grain, and always to get the most possible 
out of the consumer, it will probably receive no warmer welcome 
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from the public than have other combinations designed to keep up 
prices. But conceivably some of the sudden and violent declines 
in the price of grain, due to the necessity for marketing immedi- 
ately after harvest, may be avoided without pushing prices to a 
much higher point permanently. 

Profits of farm operations ought to be such as to encourage 
maximum production, and if the Farmers’ Finance Corporation 
can help in assuring such a result it will perform a most useful 
public service. 


a 


Special Helps to Agriculture 


HE new emergency tariff, unlike most of its predecessors, 
seems especially designed to help the farmers of the country. 
Whether it will really do this or not is a matter about which 

a division of opinion exists. From the surprising growth in manu- 
facturing in the United States in recent years it would appear that 
the tariff has largely, and perhaps unduly, stimulated expansion 
in that direction. A disproportionate increase in urban as com- 
pared with rural population is a straw pointing in the same direc- 
tion. But while farming as an industry has decayed in some 
sections, this decay has not been general by any means. It may 
be, however, that our future policies should be more regardful of 
the farmers’ interests than they have been in the past. But we 
are already doing a great deal through the state and Federal de- 
partments of agriculture, the Federal Reserve Act, the Federal 
Land Banks, the War Finance Corporation, ete., ete. Indeed, 
it could not be surprising if the Governmental activities now in 
operation designed for the special benefit of agriculture should 
tend to make the farmer less self-reliant than is desirable. “Oh! 
Whither should we flee for aid?’ is a question generally answered 
in these days by the one word—‘Washington”. And the farmer, 
long accustomed to rely upon his own common sense and_ the 
strength of his own right arm, is rapidly acquiring the same habit. 
He can not be much blamed for imitating the example set by the 
protected manufacturer. 

While a good deal of sympathy may be felt for the real 
grievances of the farmer—and they are by no means few nor trivial 
in character—and while every measure wisely calculated to promote 
maximum farm production is worthy of attentive study, it must 
not be forgotten that the growth of the cities and of manufacturing 
has been one of the causes tending to make farming less un- 
profitable than it would otherwise be. The increased population 
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in the cities has vastly multiplied the number of consumers of 
farm products who are not at the same time producers of such 
products. Today the farmer has, almost at his doors, an enormous 
number of those who must buy and consume his products—a 
domestic market almost or quite never before equalled in buying 
power. Of course, the farmer can not help feeling that the re- 
markable development in manufacturing has deprived him of much 
of the labor previously at his command. But this loss of help has 
not been without compensation in the increased numbers and en- 
larged buying powers of the consumers of farm products. 

Probably one of the chief sources of irritation on the part of 
the farmers consists in the greater profits made by many industrial 
concerns and financial corporations. They read of these enormous 
gains and compared them with the slender annual margin of profits 
which their own hard labor yields, and quite naturally experience 
resentment. A more comprehensive survey of the operations of 
other business concerns might render the farmer more philosophic. 
He would find many of them failing to show a large profit or any 
profit at all, while large numbers are annually compelled to seek 
relief in bankruptey—an expedient to which the farmer rarely has 
to resort. 

The facilities for farm credits have been very much extended 
and improved in recent years, and this should prove an important 
factor in enlarging farm operations and in rendering them more 
profitable, provided the farmer displays wisdom in the use of these 
added credit facilities. 
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THE disease of men is to neglect their own fields and 

go to weeding those of others; to exact much from 
others and lay light burdens on themselves.— Mencius 
(“ The Wisdom of the Chinese.”) 
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MILTON E. AILES 


The new president of the Riggs National Bank 
of Washington, D. C. 


R. AILES began his career as an office boy in the Treasury 
Department of the United States, having gone to Wash- 
ington from his home in Shelby, Ohio. During President Mc- 
Kinley’s administration following previous advancements, he 
was appointed assistant secretary of the Treasury. He served 
in this capacity until 1903 when he became a director and 
vice-president of the Riggs National Bank, and recently was 
elected president of the institution. 
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CHARLES G. DAWES "4 
Selected by President Harding as Director of the Budget \ L 
under the Budget Law recently enacted by Congress \ A | 
R. DAWES, who served as a brigadier general during the aN 
war, was president of the Central Trust Company of \e 9 
Chicago which he founded in 1902 and of which he became | tA 
chairman of the board in February, 1921. Previous to 1902 he thd \ 
served as Comptroller of the Currency. In 1917 he was elected ‘AY a 
president of the Chicago Clearing House Association. | é ’ 
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Visualizing the Making of a Loan 


Actual Demonstrations are Successfully Used by One Bank as 
a Means of Education for Employees 


By Thomas H. Work 


Transit Manager, Bank of Buffalo Branch, Marine Trust Company, Buffalo, New York 


HE necessity for educational 
classes in banking institutions, 
to cover methods of operation in 

the various departments, is receiving a 
great deal of attention at the present 
time. The theory of banking, and the 
laws governing banking transactions, 
are very ably taught in the classes un- 
der the direction of the American In- 
stitute of Banking, but each banking 
institution follows out the method best 
suited to its requirements, which, natu- 
rally, must be taught in the institution 
itself. 

In order to secure an intelligent co- 
operation between the various depart- 
ments in a bank, each department must 
be familiar with banking transactions, 
covering receipt to disposition, so that 
their particular responsibility in rela- 
tion to all transactions may be thor- 


oughly understood. As an illustration 
take the “daily clearings.” The dis- 
position of the “clearings” may pri- 
marily be the business of the clearings 
department, but the proper function- 
ing of the department is dependent on 
the attitude of responsibility mani- 
fested by the various departments 
from which or through which the con- 
tributing “‘clearings” are directed. An 
elaboration of this point is unnecessary 
as its application to the various bank- 
ing transactions is apparent. 

Visual education, or the presentation 
of a subject by means of pictures 
flashed on a screen, either by cinema 
or stereopticon, is becoming the ac- 
cepted method of instruction in schools, 
churches, factories and also in banks. 
In the Bank of Buffalo Branch of the 
Marine Trust Company, Buffalo, N. Y, 
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Name Address 
JOKES, Jom 475 High St. 

iness cs tio Account Opened Introduced by 
bay Boas Clerk | "Oct."6, 1919 can $. M. J. 
Clara Jones (Mrs. John) With Barnes Smith & Co. 
No Int 7 Char maa Free Account 

BALANCES 19 19 ‘9 20 19 21 19 19 
January 350 270 
February 375 230 
March 250 
April 320 
May 325 
June 175 
July 250 
August 350 
September 325 
October 290 
November 240 245 
December 210 260 

YEARLY 225 293 
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Exhibit 2 


educational classes have been organ- 
ized to teach banking as it is practiced 
in that institution, and the steropticon 
is used extensively. The stereopticon 
furnishes an easy and efficient method 
of imparting instruction through the 
eye. The language of the eye, so to 
speak, is universal, and by necessity 
is trained intensively. 


tions of the collection department, the 
various entries, with the accompanying 
forms, covering the receipt and dis- 
position of a certain item, are flashed 
on the screen. An oral explanation is 
given as the slides are shown, and the 
class is encouraged to ask questions. 
The operations in the transit depart- 
ment, with its problems of sending as 


In presenting to a class the opera- great a volume of out of town items, 





INDIVIDUAL 


BRANCH. MARINE TRUST 

For Value Received, ! hereby agree with the Bank of Buflaiog of Buta hy. 
that whenever and as long as I shall for any cause be indebted or liable, absolutely or contingently, in any 
amount to the said Bank, whether such debt or liability be due or not due, it shall have the right to hold and 
apply its own indebtedness or liability to me, for any cause, due or not due, towards and as security for the 
payment of any such indebtedness or liability on my part to it, or to set off its said indebtedness or liability to 
me against my said indebtedness or liability to it, and shall hold in pledge as security for the payment of 
any such indebtedness or liability on my part all money and all bonds, stocks and other securities whatsoever 
im its possession in which I have any interest, and may use and apply that money towards the payment of any 
such indebtedness or liability on my part and sell all bonds, stocks and other securities whatsoever or any part 
thereof, at public or private sale, and if at public sale, may become the purchaser thereof, and I hereby waive 
notice to me of its intention to make such sale, or of the time or place thereof, and demand of payment of any 
such indebtedness or liability on my part, and so far as those securities shall consist of what is usually called 
commercial paper. the said Bank may, instead of selling the same, collect it, with or without suit, or make 
such compromise, as 1t may deem best with all or any of the parties thereto, and may extend the time of 
payment of any such paper without thereby extending the time of payment of or otherwise affecting any such 
indebtedness or liability on my part, and after deducting the expenses of such sales and collections, including 
all for legal services arising from or incidental to the sale, realization or collection of such bonds, stocks and 
other securities, the said Bank may apply the proceeds towards the payment of any such indebtedness or 
liability on my part, due or not due, rendering any surplus to me on demand in writing The said Bank is 
hereby granted full power and authority at any time to demand additional approved collateral, in amount 
satisfactory to it, and upon my failure to comply immediately with any such demand all my indebtedness and 
liabilities to it, direct or contingent, shall at its option become immediately due and payable, and it may 
proceed with the sale of collateral as provided above All my present and future indebtedness or liability to 
the said Bank, and all its present and future demands against me shall be deemed to have been contracted 
and acquired on the faith of this agreement In case of my suspension, failure, insolvency or petition in 
bankruptcy filed by or against me, any and all indebtedness of mine to the said Bank. whether evidenced by 
note or otherwise, shall become immediately due On the happening of any such event of suspension 
failure, insolvency or bankruptcy the said Bank may make and prove its claim against me or against my 
estate for, and receive dividends upon, the full amount of my said indebtedness, holding any collateral or 
securities as aforesaid until it shall be ascertained whether or not there may be any deficit In case of any deficit 
the said Bank is hereby authorized to apply all or any part of any such collateral or securities or of the 
proceeds thereof towards the payment of such deficit with interest in full accounting to me for any surplus 
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See 





through the Federal Reserve System, 
with its early closing period, are 
shown, and the departments contribut- 
ing to the solution of that problem can 
visualize the necessity for their coop- 
eration. 


THE LOANING FUNCTION OF A BANK 


The operations covering this func- 
tion were demonstrated recently to one 
of the classes, in the following unique 
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LOAN No. 1 


Customer 
John Jones. 
Amount Desired 
$500.00. 
Security 
Liberty Loan Bonds. 
Claim for credit based on 
Average balances, $250.00 in checking 
account. No interest. 


Enter, John Jones, who is greeted 
courteously by the loaning officer, and 
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Exhibit 4 


manner. The stereopticon was used to 
display the various forms in use in the 
credit department, and the actual 
transactions were presented by three 
men, who personated the loaning offi- 
cer and applicants for loans respec- 
tively. Ralph Croy, vice-president of 
the bank, and an enthusiast for the 
visual method of instruction, officiated 
as the loaning officer. The properties 


consisted of a desk and chairs placed 
close up to the screen, and the appli- 
cants for loans came into the limelight 
as occasion demanded. The first slide 
introducing each loan, like a “Movie” 
announcement, flashed the application 
data as follows: 





sits down on the proffered chair some- 
what diffidently. 


DIALOGUE 


Loaning Officer: ‘Well Mr. Jones 
what can we do for you this morning?” 

John Jones: “I came in to see you 
about getting a loan of $500 for three 
months. It is a new experience for 
me and I feel somewhat strange as I 
am ignorant regarding the require- 
ments.” 

L. O.: “How does it come about that 
you need a loan Mr. Jones, you are not 
in business?” 

J. J.: “No, not in business exactly, 
unless you call home making a busi- 












ness. You see I bought a home recent- 
ly and it has a mortgage on it, which 
I am obliged to pay off at the rate of 
$500 each quarter. Unfortunately the 
money I expected to have to meet the 
next payment, thought perfectly sure, 
will not be available for three months, 
and I will need the money next month. 
I feel reasonably sure that the money 
will be in hand to liquidate the loan. 
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L. O.: “Oh, by the way Mr. Jones, 
I see you live right in that new section 
of our city where we have just opened 
cur eighteenth branch. We would be 
glad to have you do a little boosting 
for us in that section.” 

J. J.: “After your kindness to me 
this morning I certainly will.” 

(John Jones signs note and pledge, 
which are flashed on the screen, then 





ak SMITH BROWN 4 COMPANY INC 
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1. Statistical Record (Yellow) 
2. History sheet (blue) 


6. Inquiries answered (white) 





This folder contains data tabulated into groups according to the nature 
of the information Each group is indicated by a distinctive color. 


3. Unfavorable Information (red) 
4. Informatio sheet (green) and Mercantile & Trade Reports. 
5. Comparison of statements (white) 








Exhibit 5 


L. O.: “Well Mr. Jones you carry a 
fair balance in your checking account 
] know. What can you offer in the 
way of security?” 

(Slide exposed showing Mr. Jones’ 


average balance card—Echibit 


No. 1) 


J. J.: “Like most men I have a box 
full of Liberty Bonds and could put 
up $1,000 worth.” 

L. O.: “That will be perfectly satis- 
factory to us, and we will be glad to 
help you out, Mr. Jones.” 

J. J.: “I certainly appreciate the 
eccommodation.”’ 


the class review and discuss the loan 
and the various forms.) 


Exhibits 
Collateral note. (Exhibit No. 2.) 
Pledge. (Exhibit No. 3.) 


Collateral Record. (Exhibit No. 4.) 


LOAN NO. 2 


Customer 

Smith, Brown & Company, Inc. 
Amount desired 

$5,000. 
Reason for borrowing 

To buy potatoes and other commodities. 
Claim for credit based on 

Account, financial statements. 


Mr. Smith, 


president, and Mr. 
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ee 
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Brown, secretary of the company are 
greeted by the loaning officer, and after 
being seated comfortably, make appli- 
cation for loan, as indicated above. 
Loan granted after discussion. 


Exhibits 
Folder. (Exhibit No. 5.) 
Statistical record. (Exhibit No. 6.) 
Comparison of statements. (Ex- 
hibit No. 7.) 


LOAN NO. 3 
Customer 
William Brown. 
Amount requested 
$50,000. 
keason 
Buy high grade securities selling at low 
level. 
Claim for credit based on 
Average balances of $10,000. 
acount, maximum rate. 


Interest 


Application by Mr. Brown declined. 
Mr. Brown was inclined to be some- 
what ‘sarcastic regarding the turning 
down of his application, but eventually 
saw the reason for the adverse action 
of the bank, when the loaning officer 
explained to him that at the present 
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time banks were not interested in loans. 
which were not in the interest of pro- 
ductive enterprises. 
Exhibit 

Average balance card. 


LOAN NO. 4 

Customer 

Benjamin Weill & Company. 
Amount desired 

$50,000. 
Reason 

Buying raw furs for fall business. 
Claim for credit based on 

Past record and financial statement. 


Dialogue 
Loan granted. 

Exhibits 
Statistical record. 
Comparison of statements. 


LOAN No. 5 
Customer 
Johnstown Shoe Co. 
zimount desired 
$300,000. 
Reason for loan 
Purchase raw material. 
Credit accommodations based on 
Balances maintained and condition 
financial statements. 


of 


a 





NAME SHITH, BROWN & COMPANY, INC. 


ons. 


BUSINESS 


Commission vi ant Jabs 1019190 


ACCOUNT OPENED 





CORPORATION it Benry B. Smith, Pres. 
PARTNERSHIP { ““ac* | walter Brown, 3ec'y, & Treas. 
MEMO 


CONNECTING ACCOUNTS 
Special a/c 

Henry B. Smith 

Sarah Smith, (Mre.li.B.) 



































RATINGS 1920 199221 12 
R.G. Dun &Co.|] Jan, 5,000 - 10,000 Good March 10,000 = 20,000 High 
Bradstreets Jan. 5,000 - 10,000 et Jan. 10,000 = 20,000 et 
Own Estimate 
Se oe a gS Ane 
January 5240 | 30900 | 10000] 10000 “5550 | 18400 | 3000 0 
February 5475 36600 | 10000] 7000 3575 | 16000 0 ° 
March 6800 | 28200 7000] 7000 
Agril 7500 | 28400 7000| 4000 
May 5185 26695 4000! 4000 
June 6240 | 33100 | 4000] 4900 
July 6250 | 20950 | 4000! 2000 | 
August 6500 | 24900 2000 ° 
‘September 5870 18900 0 ° 
Oneeber 6630 | 11850 Cy ° 
November 4310 7190 ry 0 
December 4150 | 11400 3000 C) 
FOR YEAR} 6012_ [275 aes |_socon 





























REMARKS Average 1920 Special a/c 7,400.00 





INTEREST one on‘Reguler a/c 
— Quarterly Special a/c 


~ Quarterly Personal a/ce 
EXCHANGE Par 








Exhibit 6 
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Dialogue "ur pose of Loan ; 
Loan granted. + ny Current bills. 
Exhibits Security 
sENLOUUS Guarantee of the officers and directors. 
Average balance card. Dial 
Financial statement. 1 "re - 
History sheet. : an Gea. 
Exhibits 
LOAN NO. 6 Guarantee signed by the officers and 
Customer directors. 
The Adirondack Lumber Company, Financial statement. 
Inc. ; History sheet. 
Amount desired F 
one : : 
$25,000. The dialogue covering Loans No. 2 
149 


COMPARISON OF STATEMENTS OF syrrz, ROWN & COMPANY, Inc. 





1920 1921 





RESOURCES Jane lst [jJan. lst 
Stock in Trade, 2] 880 5 635 
Good Bills Receivable, 1 
Good Open Accounts, less than months old, 5) 351 7 p92 


Good Open Accounts, more than months old | 


Cash on Hand and in Bank, 8 225) 9 903 

A 925 3 jooo ' 
Machinery and Fixtures, 1j 210 1 400 
Real Estate, 9 00d 12 |500 


ij 














TOTAL, 29 694 40 |328 
LIABILITIES 
Be ( Promissory Notes to Banks, 2 [000 3/000) 


£ § Promissory Notes to Individuals 
5 Accounts Payable, 


Promissory Notes for Merchandise, 











Accounts Payable for Merchandise, 2/302 2)|575) 
3 | Accrued payroll, etc. 12s] 
te Accrued & Reserve Taxes 250 
83 
- 
Mortgages. 1 0 
TOTAL LIABILITIES, 4/302 11] 45 








net lop Capital Paid In 10] 000 10} 00 
WORTH Surplus and Profits, 15/596] _22] 87, 
TOTAL, see 
























































TOTAL QUICK ASSETS, 19} 488 26) 42 
LIABILITIES 4) 302 9 95 
288 QUICK 
Indirect pene Paper Di d npne none 
Liabilities ( On Other Paper nbne none 
Sales, 175] 100) 234 264 
Average Balance, 7| 109 4 01% 
Exhibit 7 
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and 6, inclusive is omitted, and also the 
illustration of the exhibits in connec- 
tion with Loans No. 3 to 6, inclusive, 
so as not to make this article unduly 
icng. 

By this method of personal presenta- 
tion, with the assistance of the stereop- 
ticon it was possible to cover this sub- 
ject comprehensively in one evening. 
The statistical figures on the various 
statements were analyzed, and the rea- 
sons for rejection or granting the 
loans were explained. Number of 
slides used 21. 

The steropticon is an inexpensive 
proposition, the illustrations for the 
slides are easily made up, and the 
finished slides can be furnished on a 
one day service by any slide company. 


a 


=, 


i 
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In the event of the introduction of a 
new plan of operation or a new system 
in any of the departments this method 
of presentation is very effective. The 
cutire staff is present, the features of 
the new system are explained, and dis- 
cussed, and when the system is put in 
operation friction is practically elimi- 
rated. 

The day is not far distant when the 
stereopticon, if not the “cinema” will 
be a part of the educational equipment 
of every up-to-date banking institu- 
tion. 

The educational classes in the Bank 
of Buffalo, are under the direction of 
Ralph Croy, vice-president, with Har- 
old E. Parker, chief clerk, and Thomas 
H. Work, transit manager, instructors. 


Some Thoughts on Bank Letters 
By Roger Steffan 


Educational Director, The National City Bank, New York 


UPPOSE an officer of a bank with 
which your bank formerly had 
very pleasant dealings should 

come in tomorrow morning, sit down at 
your desk and say: 

“Things are getting so bad that I am 
forced again to call your attention to 
the handling of our bill of lading 
drafts. These drafts have been con- 
tinually delayed. We have had to 
write you several times about them and 
have not had a reply from you. 

“T have just learned today that our 
bill of lading draft for $1,150 drawn 
by Bosworth Company has_ neither 
been paid nor returned. Our inquiries 
concerning it have not been answered. 

“Tt looks very much as if your bank 
finds it too difficult to give the service 
that other banks do in these matters. 
As I am not desirous of troubling you 
further I request only your report as 
to the draft above mentioned. Our 
other bill of lading drafts we shall send 
somewhere else.” 

3 


Now if you were face to face with 
a man like this across the desk, you 
would take up his case tactfully and 
carefully and you would probably be 
able to show him before he left that 
you were really giving very careful at- 
tention to his account and wanted his 
business. 

This would be especially true if in- 
vestigation showed that the specific 
draft mentioned was received and prop- 
erly credited and advice sent forward 
and that there had been no inquiries 
from his bank regarding it. If your 
investigation showed further that in 
every case the bill of lading drafts 
sent by this bank had been handled 
with unusual promptness and that no 
complaints had been received during 
the last three months, you would have 
to conclude that the error was some- 
where else. 

Consider this same situation by letter 
and you have a much more difficult 
problem to handle than if you could 








talk to your friend who probably would 
be quite an irate banker when he 
started to criticise. Not only do you 
have to explain in detail a delicate 
situation, but you are under the handi- 
cap of dispelling an opinion which 
doubtless is very strongly grounded in 
his mind. And strangely enough there 
is sort of an instinctive feeling in all 
but the very best letter writers to show 
feeling in letters that they would not 
show in conversation. A letter is such 
an impersonal thing that it seems just 
the medium for voicing the innermost 
feelings regardless of what tact and 
diplomacy may be required by the ex- 
ternal situation. Banks of course may 
have no larger share of problems of 
this kind than any other business or- 
ganization but their problems are of a 
special nature and they do require 
special treatment. 

How would you write a letter to 
soothe the feelings of the complaining 
banker in question to retain him as a 
friend of your bank? There is not, of 
course, any one solution to that or any 
other bank letter problem, but there 
are principles which, applied, will get 
the results. A _ letter, for instance 
written in the spirit of the following 
letter, called for by a similar com- 
plaint with however an opposite set 
of supporting facts, would be a good 
link in the chain of friendly—ergo— 
profitable, relations: 





J. B. Walker, President 
The Sears National Bank, 
Sears, Iowa. 


Dear Mr. Walker: 

I hardly know how to answer your letter 
of May 1. After my assurances that your 
unfortunate experiences with us _ surely 
would not be repeated I am deeply em- 
barrassed that you find it necessary to 
write again. You have been most patient 
and we are going to justify your  for- 
bearance by every means in our power. 

I have started an investigation as to 
your remittance of foreign currency. Our 
receipts to you show that we received it, 
but there is no word of it here. Of course 
we will make it good and one of our officers 
will write to you about it. 

We are all troubled over the fact that 
so friendly and valued a customer as the 
Sears National Bank should have had so 
many annoyances in its business with us. 
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You seem to have been peculiarly fated 
for mishaps of one kind or another. We 
hope, however, to dispel the hoodoo. 
Very truly yours, 
L. H. ANSTON 
Assistant Cashier. 


This letter, it may be noticed, no- 
where contains any suggestions or fear 
of the idea that the recipient may ter- 
minate relations with the bank. The 
insertion of such a suggestion is a 
common fault which should be carefully 
guarded against. It is always the sign 
of weakness and is often introduced as 
an idea in the reader’s mind that he 
has not previously entertained. 

Suppose again that you find it neces- 
sary tomorrow to dictate a letter about 
her account to the Countess Maria di 
Chilsea. What you want to tell her 
might be quite simple and easily dic- 
tated, but just how will you address 
the Countess? Will it be Madame, or 
Dear Madame or what? This may not 
present much of a work for the busy 
bank executive, because he can easily 
pass over it and let his secretary find 
the answer but, somewhere in the 
works, even such matters of detail have 
got to be satisfactorily settled. 

Likewise do the small questions of 
form such as, distinguishing finely be- 
tween the style to use in addressing a 
firm of lawyers, a group of individuals, 
two ladies, a member of Congress, 
come up a hundred times a day in a 
big institution. 


LETTERS AS BUSINESS BUILDERS 


Although correspondence has always 
been part of the machinery of banking 
it has only recently become a subject 
of scientific study and use. Today it 
is recognized that the letters of a bank 
afford one of the most far reaching 
forces in building the business. So long 
as a bank was chiefly a local institution 
most of its transactions were carried on 
by personal contact with its customers. 
In those days letters were regarded pri- 
marily as records. They naturally ac- 
quired many of the characteristics of 
legal documents. Notable among these 
were the semi-legal phraseology. And 
many writers still find it difficult to rid 
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themselves of this inheritance of the 
past. 

The present status of bank corre- 
spondence is no longer so small that 
the officers can handle it in their spare 
time. It is no longer limited to records 
of transactions already consummated. 
Today letters make history as well as 
record it. And today when only a 
small part of bank business is carried 
on by personal conferences, letters are 
a great part of its creative force. The 
letters of our grandfathers—good let- 
ters for their time—are in no _ sense 
adequate for our needs. We must re- 
gard our letters as paper-and-ink sub- 
stitutes for flesh-and-blood representa- 
tives. And they must have the same 
human qualities we expect of these rep- 
resentatives. Legal phraseology is no 
more suitable to present conditions than 
the quill pen or the sand glass. 

In practically every bank letter, even 
the routine letter, there is the oppor- 
tunity to give real service of the kind 
you would welcome if you were the 
reader, not the writer. If you give 
this service it will gradually develop 
a feeling of friendliness and respect 
and will sooner or later result to the 
benefit of yourself and the house you 
represent. 

In a small, one-man business the per- 
sonality of the proprietor or manager 
is frequently a powerful factor in 
achieving success. His character is 
made known to his customers by per- 
sonal contact. If it is the kind of 
character they admire and respect it 
helps bind them more closely to the 
house. Good business methods alone 
can never compete with good business 
methods plus character. 

Some business men who have distinc- 
tive character are unable to extend this 
influence beyond those whom they meet 
personally. A smaller number of per- 
sons can express themselves on paper. 
Their letters breathe their personality. 
Character in letters is the counterpart 
of style in literature. It is the in- 
dividual impress the writer sets upon 
his production. The large bank is not 
ordinarily created by the expansion of 
an individual’s work. Even though one 


person may determine its policy the 
units that compose it are too numerous 
and diversified to be trained under his 
personal direction. Often they may 
have no way of knowing what his in- 
dividual style may be. 

It is partly because of this fact that 
few large institutions have developed 
distinct character in their correspond- 
ence. And this is often a real disad- 
vantage. The head of a great retail 
organization that maintains hundreds 
of stores throughout the country once 
remarked that the small independent 
retailer had little to fear from his com- 
petition. The independent stores have 
the priceless advantage of personal 
supervision over details and personal 
contact with the trade. 

Character in bank correspondence is 
worth striving for. A bank enjoys a 
very definite position in the minds of 
people. They respect it and they ex- 
pect much of it. The avoidance of 
errors is not enough. The bank’s let- 
ters must have positive qualities that 
command attention and admiration. 

Much may be accomplished by strict- 
ly observing standards prescribed in 
manuals of form such as the National 
City’s “Building Bank Letters.” Ex- 
ternal though they are, these little mat- 
ters have an important bearing upon 
the impression made by the letter. 
Even more may be accomplished by 
applying principles of composition. 
Letters that are uniformly clear, cor- 
rect, concise, and courteous will build 
up and maintain a bank’s reputation 
for service. 


DESIRABLE QUALITIES IN BANK 
LETTERS 


Let us consider, for instance, some 
of the qualities that are desirable in 
bank letters: 


1. First on the list of qualities you 
would surely put sincerity. The reader 
must not be allowed to doubt the 
genuineness of any statement of fact 
or expression of feeling. Nothing de- 
stroys character in the letter more 
quickly than the insincere. 
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Contrast the following: 


Insincere 

We receive many letters of praise 
but we do not value them so much as 
we do letters like yours that help us 
improve our service. 

Sincere 

We are glad you did not allow this 
annoying condition to continue longer 
before telling us of it. The more 
promptly we can discover and remedy 
faults in our service the better we like 
it. 

2. The bank must have dignity, 
Familiarity, effusiveness, and colloquial 
talk may be desirable characteristics in 
the letters of some mercantile houses, 
but they are not consistent with the 
public conception of a great banking 
institution. The history of banking and 
its present world status demand that 
its affairs be carried on with a con- 
siderable degree of restraint and for- 
mality. This requirement, to be sure, 
deprives the bank correspondence of 
some elements that might add to its 
readability, but gives it the compensat- 
ing advantage of greater weight. 

Contrast the following: 


Too Effusive 

It certainly was most kind of you to 
give us the benefit of your help in 
securing the account of the State Bank 
and we want to assure you that what- 
ever the result of our joint efforts we 
shall consider ourselves under the 
greatest obligations to you. 


More Restrained 

We appreciate your help in connec- 
tion with the account of the State 
Bank. Whatever the outcome of our 
efforts—we shall be mindful of the 
service you have rendered. 


Restraint, however, should not result 
in coldness or “standoffishness”. ‘The 
personality of a bank should be cordial. 

Cordiality or urbanity can only be 
acquired by a process of continually 
rubbing up against people. And al- 


though it is as far removed as possible 
from snobbishness it is an attribute of 
those who feel their position secure. 
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Contrast the following examples: 


Raw and Impatient 


You seem to be laboring under a 
misapprehension regarding the geo- 
graphical location of the City of Kris- 
tineham, as it is an inland town on 
Lake Wener in Sweden, whereas 
Christiania is a port in Norway. 


Urbane 


Is it not possible that through the 
similarity of names, the inland city of 
Kristineham, Sweden has been con- 
fused with the seaport city of Chris- 
tiania, Norway? 

Urbanity should never be allowed to 
degenerate into a tone of superiority. 
Great institutions, like great men, are 
always democratic in their attitude. 
All this is easy to accept in theory. In 
the actual practice of handling corre- 
spondence, however, it is quite possible 
to fall into a somewhat condescending 
tone, towards a reader who seems to 
be in some respect on a lower level than 
ourselves. 

Contrast the following: 

Superior 

Regarding the statement that through 
bills of lading are not issued to 
Christiania, we might say that we have 
not heard of any such ruling by the 
United States Shipping Board, nor does 
it interest us to any great extent, as 
shipment should be made to Kristine- 
ham and Christiania does not enter 
into the situation. 


Democratic 

We previously have not received in- 
formation of any ruling by the United 
States Shipping Board against the is- 
suance of through bills of lading to 
Christiania, but such a ruling would be 
no barrier in this case, as shipment 
should be made to Kristineham, 
Sweden. 


It is not to be expected that all the 
characteristics that have been enumer- 
ated would be manifest in all letters, 
or in any one letter. No characteristic 
is to be exhibited consciously and ob- 
viously; if it were, it would cease to 
be a characteristic and become a pre- 
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tense. The essential thing is that a 
writer incorporate these qualities, so 
far as he can, in his mental make-up. 
He will then be quick to detect any 
negative qualities in his letters, and 
will gradually find himself developing 
the stronger and more positive qualities. 
The writer may even know the kind 
of letters desired. But to write those 
letters himself or to have a staff of 
correspondents write them so_ that 
when they go out over his signature 
they will seem to express the person- 
ality of his bank, is another matter. It 
was this need that led the National 
City Bank to develop its own course in 
Bank Letter-Writing. 


HOW ONE BANK IMPROVED ITS 
LETTER WRITING 


The course was built with no pre- 
conceived notions. It was intended to 
make City Bank letters 100 per cent 
business-building. We discarded no- 
tions, which had been traditionally used 
but did not seem useful to us, just as 
readily as we incorporated new and 
untried ideas which met our needs. 
The course was not something that we 
thought of overnight. The problem of 
improving letters had been considered 
for a long time. That the solution to 
such a problem must include both the 
persons who dictate and those who 
transcribe was apparent. 

A mastery of letter writing is ac- 
quired through actual writing of letters 
and so the writing of letters is made an 
important part of our Bank Letter- 
Writing Course. It includes study, 
practice in, writing, and constructive 
criticism—three points of application 
which properly ought to produce the 
finished letter-writer. One letter is 
written upon each of the following ten 
subjects, which are the titles of the 
units of the course: 

1. The service viewpoint in letters. 

. Making the letter easy to read. 

. Striking the responsive cord. 

. Concentrating on the main idea. 
Progressing to the conclusion. 

. Driving home the message. 

. Effective paragraphing and_ sentence 


structure. 
. Good diction in bank correspondence. 


DO woe 


@ 


9. Special problems in bank letters. 
10. Making the bank’s letters distinctive. 


To round out the mechanical part of 
the work there is a manual accompany- 
ing the ten units called “Building Bank 
Letters.” It is based on City Bank 
practice and consists of six sections 
covering display, forms for letters, sug- 
gestions to dictators, punctuation, cap- 
italization, spelling and word usage. 

But, why a correspondence course 
rather than any other kind of a course 
for developing letter-writing? Well, 
what could better lend itself to instruc- 
tion by correspondence than _letter- 
writing? Observation and actual writ- 
ing are the implements of its develop- 
ment much more than lectures or oral 
discussion. Banks can’t fix arbitrarily 
a time for class meetings which will 
be convenient for all employees. There 
is no ideal hour either before or after 
banking hours when everyone, who 
ought to have the opportunity, can take 
such a course. The difficulty of arrang- 
ing class room work is not indigenous 
to banks, but it is emphasized more in 
a bank than in many business organiza- 
tions. 

This idea of a course without class 
room instruction has some other ad- 
vantages, too. It demands, in many 
respects, a better course. When you 
take away the personality of an in- 
dividual instructor, you must make the 
text all the more forceful. You must 
impersonally hold the attention of the 
student. You must make the course so 
interesting that it acts as teacher,. 
truant officer and the rest of the educa- 
tional system. 

That is accomplished only when a 
course gets right down to the heart of 
things and touches a man’s work. 
When education talks in such every 
day terms that the man can clearly see 
from one day to the next that his 
study is definitely increasing his ability 
and capacity for production he is 
bound to be sold on the course. 


A TYPICAL LETTER PROBLEM 


All of the illustrative material in the 
Bank Letter-Writing Course and all of 
the ten problems, to which letter an- 
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swers are required, are of that style. 
The following is a typical problem, to 
which each student writes a_ reply, 
which is carefully and constructively 
criticized and returned to him with the 
comments of the examiner. 


(Assume this letter has been received 
from the Swedish American Bank, of 
Yankton, South Dakota). 

Yankton, South Dakota, Jan. 31, 1920. 
The National City Bank of New York, 
55 Wall Street, 
New York City. 
Gentlemen: 

We are contemplating the purchase of 
some of the paper of one of the subsidiaries 
of the Artificial Ice Company, of New 
York. Will you please let us know how 
this latter company is regarded in financial 
circles in your city? We understand that 
it operates a number of ice companies in 
various cities. 

We shall appreciate as full information 
as you can give us about the reliability, 
financial standing, and prospects of the 
Artificial Ice Company and its subsidiaries. 
Needless to say, we shall hold in strictest 
confidence anything you tell us. 

Very truly yours, 
GUSTAV HESSERT, 


GH:AB Cashier. 
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This company is one at whose disposal 
we hold a substantial line of credit against 
its straight paper. The account always has 
been conducted in a satisfactory manner, 
and substantial balances are maintained at 
all times. 

The trade information concerning the 
company is likewise favorable. It takes 
advantage of discounts, and its account is 
considered a desirable one. It does busi- 
ness with other banks through its sub- 
sidiaries, and these institutions speak in 
the highest terms of the concern and its 
management. The problem is to write an 
answer to the letter. 


If you have not already made in- 
quiry you will be surprised at the num- 
ber of letters that go out from your 
bank any day and you will be astound- 
ed at the disregard with which situa- 
tions with possibilities either for ever- 
lasting friendship or hurtful ill will are 
handled by the average letter-writer. 
Only a basis of sound information and 
practice helps a writer to turn a com- 
plaint into an asset, or to decline a re- 
quest without hurting an applicant’s 
feelings. 


ay 


Middle West Has Faith 
By Arthur Reynolds 


President Continental and Commercial National Bank, Chicago 


N the Middle West we have all the 
troubles there are. We have had 
profiteering and extravagance, high 
prices and high wages, falling prices 
and a buyers’ strike. We have low 
production, shutdowns and unemploy- 
ment; we have had railroad congestion 
and we have idle cars. We have had 
big inventories and big losses, big crops 
and shrinkage values. We have a 


housing shortage with landloads and 
tenants in a death struggle. 


We have 


building rings and investigations. We 
have declining bank deposits and a con- 
stant demand for credit. The tax col- 
lector is clamorous and persistent and 
the end is not yet. 

But we are neither discouraged nor 
disheartened. We believe in ourselves, 
in our Government and in our country. 
We know that we will work out our 
business difficulties and come again to 
prosperity. 
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Banking and Commercial Law 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


Par Collection of Checks by 
Federal Reserve Banks 


American Bank & Trust Co. v. Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Atlanta, United States 
Supreme Court, May 16, 1921. 


N the action by the country banks 

in Georgia against the Federal 

Reserve Bank of Atlanta, to re- 
strain the defendant from collecting 
checks ‘“‘except in the usual way,” the 
plaintiffs alleged in their complaint 
that the defendant intends to accumu- 
late large numbers of checks drawn on 
the country banks and then present 
them over the counters of such banks 
for payment. It was also alleged that 
the object of the defendant in taking 
this course was to compel the country 
banks to join the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, or at least to open a non-member 
clearing account, and that the result 
of such action would be to drive some 
of the plaintiffs out of business and to 
diminish the income of all of them. 
The Supreme Court holds that, if the 
allegations contained in the complaint 
can be established by evidence, the 
plaintiffs are entitled to the injunction 
which they ask. The motion to dis- 
miss the complaint, granted by the 
lower court, is therefore reversed and 
the case remanded for a trial upon the 
merits. 


OPINION 


This is a bill in equity brought by 
county banks incorporated by the State 
of Georgia against the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta, incorporated under 
the laws of the United States, and its 


officers. It was brought in a State 
Court but removed to the District 
Court of the United States on the peti- 
tion of the defendants. A motion to 
remand was made by the plaintiffs but 
was overruled. The allegations of the 
bill may be summed up in comparative- 
ly few words. The plaintiffs are not 
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members of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and many of them have too small 
a capital to permit their joining it— 
a capital that could not be increased 
to the required amount in the thinly 
populated sections of the country where 
they operate. An important part of 
the income of these small institutions 
is a charge for the services rendered 
by them in paying checks drawn upon 
them at a distance and forwarded, gen- 
erally by other banks, through the mail. 
The charge covers the expense incurred 
by the paying bank and a small profit. 
The banks in the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem are forbidden to make such charges 
to other banks in the System. Federal 
Reserve Act of December 23, 1913, c. 
§13; 38 Stat. 263; amended March 3, 
1915, c. 93; 38 Stat. 958; September 
7, 1916, c. 461; 39 Stat. 752; and 
June 21, 1917, c. 32, §§4, 5; 40 Stat. 
234, 235. It is alleged that in pur- 
suance of a policy accepted by the 
Federal Reserve Board the defendant 
bank has determined to use its power 
to compel the plaintiffs and others in 
like situation to become members of 
the defendant, or at least to open a 
non-member clearing account with de- 
fendant, and thereby under the de- 
fendant’s requirements, to make it nec- 
essary for the plaintiffs to maintain a 
much larger reserve than in their pres- 
ent condition they need. This diminu- 
tion of their lending power coupled 
with the loss of the profit caused by 
the above mentioned clearing of bank 
checks and drafts at par will drive 
some of the plaintiffs out of business 
and diminish the income of all. To ac- 
complish the defendants’ wish they in- 
tend to accumulate checks upon the 
country banks until they reach a large 
amount and then to cause them to be 
presented for payment over the counter 
or by other devices detailed to require 
payment in cash in such wise as to 
compel the plaintiffs to maintain so 
much cash in their vaults as to drive 
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them out of business or force them, if 
able, to submit to the defendants’ 
scheme. It is alleged that the pro- 
posed conduct will deprive the plain- 
tiffs of their property without due pro- 
cess of law contrary to the Fifth 
Amendment of the Constitution and 
that it is ultra vires. The bill seeks 
an injunction against the defendants 
collecting checks except in the usual 
way. The District Court dismissed the 
bill for want of equity and its decree 
was affirmed by the Circuit Court of 
Appeals (November 19, 1920). The 
plaintiffs appealed, setting up want of 
jurisdiction in the District Court and 
error in the final decree. 

We agree with the Court below that 
the removal was proper. The princi- 
pal defendant was incorporated under 
the laws of the United States and that 
has been established as a ground of 
jurisdiction since Osborne v. Bank of 
the United States, 9 Wheat. 738. Pa- 
cific Railroad Removal Cases, 115 U. 
S.1. Matter of Dunn, 212 U. S. 874. 
We shall say but a word in answer to 
the appellants’ argument that a suit 
against such a corporation is not a suit 
arising under those laws within §24 of 
the Judicial Code of March 3, 1911, 
c. 231; 36 Stat. 1087. The contrary 
is established, and the accepted doc- 
trine is intelligible at least since it is 
part of the plaintiffs’ case that the de- 
fendant bank existed and exists as an 
entity capable of committing the wrong 
alleged and of being sued. These facts 
depend upon the laws of the United 
States. Bankers Trust Co. v. Tezxas 
§ Pacific Ry. Co., 241 U. S. 295, 306, 
307. Texas § Pacific Ry. Co. v. Cody, 
166, U. S. 606. See further Smith v. 
Kansas City Tile & Trust Co., Feb. 
28, 1921. A more plausible objection 
is that by the Judicial Code, §24, six- 
teenth, except as therein excepted na- 
tional banking associations for the pur- 
poses of suits against them are to be 
deemed citizens of the states in which 
they are respectively located. But we 
agree with the Court below that the 
reasons for localizing ordinary com- 
mercial banks do not apply to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks created after the 


Judicial Code was enacted and that the 
phrase ‘national banking associations’ 
does not reach forward and _ include 
them. That phrase is used to describe 
the ordinary commercial banks whereas 
the others are systematically called 
‘Federal Reserve Banks.’ We see no 
sufficient ground for supposing that 
Congress meant to open the questions 
that the other construction would raise. 

On the merits we are of opinion that 
the Courts below went too far. The 
question at this stage is not what the 
plaintiffs may be able to prove, or what 
may be the reasonable interpretation of 
the defendants’ acts, but whether the 
plaintiffs have shown a ground for re- 
lief if they can prove what they allege. 
We lay on one side as not necessary 
to our decision the question of the de- 
fendants’ powers, and assuming that 
they act within them consider only 
whether the use that according to the 
bill they intend to make of them will 
infringe the plaintiffs’ rights. The de- 
fendants say that the holder of a check 
has a right to present it to the bank 
upon which it was drawn for payment 
over the counter, and that however 
many checks he may hold he has the 
same right as to all of them and may 
present them all at once, whatever his 
motive or intent. ‘They ask whether 
a mortgagee would be prevented from 
foreclosing because he acted from dis- 
interested malevolence and not from a 
desire to get his money. But the word 
‘right’ is one of the most deceptive of 
pitfalls; it is so easy to slip from a 
qualified meaning in the premise to an 
unqualified one in the conclusion. Most 
rights are qualified. A man has at 
least as absolute a right to give his own 
money as he has to demand money from 
a party that has made no promise to 
him; yet if he gives it to induce an- 
other to steal or murder the purpose 
of the act makes it a crime. 

A bank that receives deposits to be 
drawn upon by check of course auth- 
orizes its depositors to draw checks 
against their accounts and holders of 
such checks to present them for pay- 
ment. When we think of the ordinary 
case the right of the holder is so un- 
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impeded that it seems to us absolute. 
But looked at from either side it can- 
not be so. The interests of business 
also are recognized as rights, protected 
against injury to a greater or less ex- 
tent, and in case of conflict between 
the claims of business on the one side 
and of third persons on the other lines 
have to be drawn that limit both. A 
man has a right to give advice, but ad- 
vice given for the sole purpose of in- 
juring another’s business and effective 
on a large scale, might create a cause 
of action. Banks as we know them 
could not exist if they could not rely 
upon averages and lend a large part 
of the money that they receive from 
their depositors on the assumption that 
not more than a certain fraction of it 
will be demanded on any one day. If 
without a word of falsehood but acting 
from what we have called disinterested 
malevolence a man _ by persuasion 
should organize and carry into effect a 
run upon a bank and ruin it, we can- 
not doubt that an action would lie. A 
similar result even if less complete in 
its effect is to be expected from the 
course that the defendants are alleged 
to intend, and to determine whether 
they are authorized to follow that 
course it is not enough to refer to the 
general right of a holder of checks to 
present them but it is necessary to con- 
sider whether the collection of checks 
and presenting them in a body for the 
purpose of breaking down the _peti- 
tioner’s business as now conducted is 
justified by the ulterior purpese in 
view. 

If this were a case of competition in 
private business it would be hard to 
admit the justification of self interest 
considering the now current opinion as 
to public policy expressed in statutes 
and decisions. But this is not private 
business. The policy of the Federal 
Reserve Banks is governed by the pol- 
icy of the United States with regard 
to them and to these relatively feeble 
competitors. We do not need aid from 
the debates upon the statute under 
which the Reserve Banks exist to as- 
sume that the United States did not 
intend by that statute to sanction this 


sort of warfare upon legitimate crea- 
tions of the states. 
Decree reversed. 


& 


Irrevocable Letter of Credit 


Imbrie v. D. Nagase & Company, L+td., 
New York Supreme Court, Appellate 
Division, 187 N. Y. Supp. 692. 


A bank which issues an irrevocable 
letter of credit, at the request of the 
purchaser of goods, wherein it agrees 
to accept drafts, drawn by the seller 
and attached to bills of lading, is in 
no way concerned with the contract 
between the buyer and seller. If the 
goods are rejected by the buyer, the 
proper remedy of the bank is to sell 
the goods, and, if the proceeds realized 
from the sale are insufficient to cover 
its advances, take recourse against the 
buyer for the difference, but it cannot 
recover from the seller. 


OPINION 
Appeal from Special Term, West- 


chester County. 

Action by James Imbrie and others 
against D. Nagase & Co., Limited. 
From an order sustaining a demurrer 
to the third and fourth partial defenses, 
and to the first and second counter- 
claims, and dismissing the counter- 
claims, defendant appeals. Order re- 
versed. 

Argued before JENKS, P. J., and 
MILLS, RICH, KELLY, and JAY- 
COX, JJ. 

Frederick Seymour, of New York 
City (Edward K. Sumerwell, of New 
York City, on the brief), for appellant. 

Mark Hyman, of New York City 
(Allan R. Campbell, of New York 
City, on the brief) for respondents. 

RICH, J. Four causes of action are 
alleged in the complaint. The first is 
to recover the proceeds of a draft for 
$41,625, accepted and paid by plain- 
tiffs’ assignor, the National Bank of 
South Africa, Limited, for which it is 
alleged the bank has received no con- 
sideration. The second is to recover 





he Country Banker as a Factor 
in Modern Farm Development 


HE loaning of money and investing of 

funds of others, places bankers in intimate 
contact with the affairs of their clients, a 
personal understanding that falls to the lot 
of no other group of men in the vast fabric of 
our national industrial activities. You are 
the farmer’s natural confidant. 


If a man came to you with proper creden- 
tials and told you he could install a system in 
your bank which would mean greater effi- 
ciency at reduced cost, your business acumen 
would cause you to listen to that man’s story. 
There is a story that every farmer in your 
community should hear, the story of 


Wallis —World’s 
Tractor 


In the Lincolnshire tests 


Exact reproduction of 
front of gold medal, 
showing head of King 
George V 


Champion 


Exact reproduction of 
reverse side of gold 
medal, showing seal of 
the Royal Agricultural 


Society of England. formance could he be 








recently held in England, 
the Wallis—AMERICA’S 
FOREMOST TRACTOR 
—in competition with the 
world was awarded the 
gold medal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society and 
the world’s championship 
in the three bottom class. 


The farmer knows about 
this Wallis victory and he 
will be coming in one of 
these days and asking you 
about it. What more 
definite promise of per- 


given than the winning 
by Wallis of the gold 
medal of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of Eng- 
land and the world’s 
championship in the three 
bottom class? 


We are very desirous 
of informing you fully 
about the Wallis Tractor 
and every record of its 
performance and count- 
less victories is open for 
your inspection. 


J. 1. CASE PLOW WORKS COMPANY 


Dept. A8%6Y, RACINE, WISCONSIN 


NOTICE: 


We want the public to know that the 


WALLIS TRACTOR 
is made by the J. I. CASE PLOW WORKS COM- 
PANY of Racine, Wisconsin, and is NOT the product 


of any other company with * 


its corporate name. 


e. I. CASE” as part of 





WALLIS 


~more acres per hour 
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$5,660.59, a portion of a draft for 
$59,250, accepted and paid by it, for 
which it is alleged no consideration was 
received, except $53,589.41. 

The third alleges a contract between 
defendant and Rothwell & Co., where- 
by defendant was to sell to the latter 
3,000 cases, 75 pounds net landed 
weight each, Oriental peanut oil, con- 
taining a maximum of 414 per cent. 
f. f. a., at 1814 cents per pound, ship- 
ment to be made from the Orient to 
Seattle, Wash., during June, July, and 
August, 1919, that payment was to be 
by draft accepted by a bank payable 
sixty days after sight, upon the de- 
livery to such bank of the bill of lading 
vesting it with the title to the goods 
shipped under the contract; that the 
bank at Rothwell & Co.’s request issued 
a letter of credit, whereby it agreed to 
accept at sixty days’ sight, drafts of 
defendant to an aggregate amount of 
$41,625 on certain conditions, therein 
set forth, among which was that drafts 
drawn against the credit should have 
attached thereto bills of lading indorsed 


in blank representing a shipment of 
which the invoice cost to Rothwell & 
Co. should be the face amount of the 


draft. It is also alleged that it was 
agreed between the bank and de- 
fendant that, on accepting such draft, 
the bank should be vested with title to 
the goods at such invoice cost under 
the contract; that defendant drew the 
draft for $41,625, which the bank ac- 
cepted and paid, in consideration of 
the «delivery to it of the bill of lading 
attached to the draft; that the bank 
thereafter discovered that the draft was 
not drawn in compliance with the 
terms of the letter of credit, in that 
the bill of lading which accompanied 
it did not represent goods of the in- 
voice cost to Rothwell & Co. of the 
amount of the draft, nor goods con- 
tracted for, but the cases of oil repre- 
sented by the bill of lading contained 
f. f. a. in excess of the required per- 
centage and was not a good delivery 
thereunder, and that the goods were 
rejected, and the defendant accepted 
the return of them, and agreed to be 
charged with the amount of the draft. 
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The fourth alleges another and simi- 
lar contract between Rothwell & Co. 
and defendant, whereby the latter 
agreed to sell 4,000 cases, 75 pounds 
each, or a total of 300,000 pounds net 
landed weight, of Oriental peanut oil, 
at 1934 cents per pound. Another let- 
ter of credit was issued by the bank 
at the request of Rothwell & Co., by 
which it agreed to accept defendant’s 
drafts for an aggregate amount of $59,- 
250 on the same conditions as were 
contained in the first letter of credit; 
that defendant drew a draft for this 
amount, which was accepted and paid 
by the bank, but the bill of lading ac- 
companying the same did not represent 
goods of the invoice cost to Rothwell 
& Co. of the amount of the draft, in 
that the amount of the shipment was 
short in weight, so that the amount rep- 
resented by such shipment was but of 
the value of $58,589.41, whereas the 
draft was for $5,660.59 in excess of 
the invoice cost of the oil. Although 
the balance of oil was demanded, de- 
fendant failed to deliver. 

As partial defenses, defendant al- 
leges a breach of contract by Rothwell 
& Co. with it, whereby it was damaged 
in the sum of $20,000, and a failure 
by Rothwell & Co. to pay for a ship- 
ment of copra at the agreed price of 
$18,552.67, which sums it has applied 
in liquidation and payment of said 
claims. Defendant also alleges these 
transactions as counterclaims. Plain- 
tiffs’ demurrer to these defenses and 
counterclaims has been sustained. 

Appellant contends: (1) Plaintiffs’ 
demurrer searches the entire record, 
and it requires prior consideration of 
the sufficiency of the complaint. (2) 
Neither the first nor second cause of 
action states facts sufficient to consti- 
tute a cause of action for money had 
and received. Miller v. Schloss, 218 
N. Y. 400, 113 N. E. 387. (3) 
Neither the third nor fourth cause of 
action states facts sufficient to consti- 
tute a cause of action. (4) Plaintiffs’ 
fourth cause of action is insufficient, 
because the bank’s acceptance of the 
draft was after it had examined and 
weighed the oil and knew the shortage. 
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(5) The demurrer attacks the partial 
defenses and counterclaims upon the 
sole ground that the plaintiffs are not 
asserting the rights of Rothwell, but 
are only asserting the rights of the 
bank under the letter of credit, and 
therefore defendant’s rights against 
Rothwell may not be pleaded in this 
action. (6) Plaintiffs err as to the 
legal effect of the bank’s alleged title 
to the goods represented by the bill of 
lading. 

It is argued that the action for 
money had and received, although at 
law, has its foundation in equitable 
principles, and always arises out of im- 
plied contracts, which are of two kinds 
—one where from the conduct of the 
parties there is implied a promise from 
one to the other, based upon the actual 
intent of the parties; the other con- 
sisting of contracts implied in law, 
where none in fact exist, quasi or con- 
structive contracts. It is also urged 
that an implied contract of the first 
class cannot arise in the instant case, 
for it is definitely shown that such a 
contract would be contrary to the in- 
tent of the parties. In order to sus- 
tain an action of the second class, it 
is contended the money sought to be 
recovered must have been obtained 
from another through the medium of 
oppression, imposition, extortion, or 
deceit, or by the commission of a tres- 
pass. This line of reasoning is sought 
to be sustained on the authority of 
Miller v. Schloss, supra, and National 
City Bank of New York v. Partola 
Manufacturing Co., 191 App. Div. 424, 
181 N. Y. Supp. 464. 

The letter of credit in the instant 
case was irrevocable. It contained the 
same provisions as the one under con- 
sideration in the Frey & Son, Incor- 
porated, v. Sherburne Co. Case, 193 
App. Div. 849, 853, 184 N. Y. Supp. 
661, and if the bank had refused to 
pay the drafts it could have been com- 
pelled to. Similarly, the buyer, Roth- 
well & Co., could not have maintained 
a proceeding to restrain the bank from 
paying the drafts. If the buyer re- 
jected the goods, it seems to me the 
bank’s remedy was to sell the goods, 
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and, if insufficient was realized thereon 
to cover its advances, it had recourse 
to Rothwell & Co. for the difference. 
Benecke v. Haebler, 38 App. Div. 344, 
58 N. Y. Supp. 16, affirmed 166 N. Y. 
631, 60 N. E. 1107. 

Having in the instant case, however, 
paid the drafts, and, as it claims, 
parted with its security, is it or its in- 
demnitor entitled to maintain an action 
against the seller to recover the pro- 
ceeds of the drafts? I think not. A 
bank issuing a letter of credit is in no 
way concerned with any contract exist- 
ing between the buyer and seller. Frey 
& Son, Incorporated, v. Sherburne Co., 
supra. Disputes between buyer and 
seller are likewise no concern of it. 
The bank’s assignee is the indemnitor 
under the letter of credit. The bank 
has been fully repaid by the indemnitor 
for its advances, and it would seem 
that, if the plaintiff has any remedy, it 
would be against Rothwell & Co.; but 
we are not called upon to decide this 
question now. We have only to con- 
sider the propriety of the order ap- 
pealed from. If plaintiffs are entitled 
to maintain the action against defend- 
ant, based upon the defendant’s agree- 
ment with Rothwell & Co., defendant’s 
claims against Rothwell & Co. may be 
properly set up by way of counter- 
claim. 

The order must therefore be re- 
versed, with $10 costs and disburse- 
ments. All concur. 


& 


Foreign Money Transaction 


Kirsner v. The State Bank, New York Su- 
preme Court, Appellate Term, New 
York Law Journal, May 25, 

1921. 


The plaintiff sued the defendant 
bank for money which he paid to the 
bank for transmission to Russia, which 
money the bank failed to deliver. Upon 
application by the bank, the Municipal 
Court of New York City granted a stay 
of proceedings until three months after 
the recognition of a Government in 
Russia by the United States and the 
appointment of diplomatic representa- 
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tives, so that a commission to take testi- 
mony in Russia could be issued. On 
appeal, the Appellate Term held that 
the stay granted was too indefinite as to 
duration. The action of the lower 
court was reversed and the case sent 
back for trial. 


OPINION 


Appeal by plaintiff from an order of 
the Municipal Court of the City of 
New York, Borough of Manhattan, 
Second District. 

GUY, J. In 1917 plaintiff paid 
$360 to the defendant bank for trans- 
mission to his wife in Russia. The 
money was never paid to her. She ar- 
rived in this country in 1920, and 
plaintiff shortly thereafter demanded 
the return of the money so paid by him 
to defendant, which demand was re- 
fused. The action was begun by plain- 
tiff by the service of a summons on the 
10th day of December, 1920, which 
was indorsed, ‘““Money had and received 
from transmission to foreign country,”’ 
and an answer was filed on December 
14 in the form of a general denial and 
demand for a bill of particulars. No 
application was made for a stay or for 
the issuance of a commission to take 


testimony until the third day of Feb- 
ruary, 1921, when defendant, alleging 
on affidavits setting forth that under 
present conditions existing in Russia 
it was impossible for it to obtain the 
proof necessary to establish its defense, 
moved for a stay “until three months 
after the recognition of a Government 
in Russia by the United States of 
America, and the appointment of and 
the installation of ambassadors, minis- 
ters and consuls, so that a commission 
may issue to take testimony,” which 
motion was granted. 

The stay granted is so indefinite and 
so uncertain in duration, its termina- 
tion being made dependent upon the 
happening of events which may never 
happen, that it amounts in effect to a 
final disposition of the action. We are 
of the opinion that the court was with- 
out power to grant such a stay, and the 
order is therefore appealable. We are 
also of the opinion that the defendant 
has been guilty of laches in failing to 
apply for the issuance of a commission 
until after the day set for trial. 

The order must therefore be re- 
versed, with $10 costs, and the case set 
down for trial on the second day of 
June, 1921. 

All concur. 
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No civilization can survive 


repudiation. 
—Warren G. Harding 




















By John 


OME rural banks have employed 

a bank’s farm agent with consid- 

erable profit. In most cases, only 
one bank in the town has employed 
such an officer, and in many cases, the 
other banks of the town, seeing the 
good resulting, have wished they too 
might render a similar service to their 
farmer customers, with the view to in- 
creasing business. 

This brings up the question that will 
vndoubtedly have to be settled before 
iong: Will it be profitable for two 
banks in the same town both to employ 
a farm agent? This question will prob- 
ably be settled in different ways in dif- 
ferent communities, but it begins to 
look as if it would be extremely profit- 
éble for the banks of a county to co- 
operate in supporting a farm agent 
who would work for the interest of all 
of the banks in the county. 

County agents employed by the far- 
mers themselves to help the farming of 
the community, have brought millions 
of dollars into the farmers’ pockets 
that were not there before, but the 
bank’s agent has an entirely different 
function to perform. 

Unfortunately, some farm agents 
who have been employed by banks have 
patterned their work almost entirely 
after the farm adviser and have lost 
sight of the interests of the bank. But 
there are enough kinds of service that 
a bank’s farm agent may perform for 
the farmers in a county to make his em- 
ployment highly desirable. 

In discussing this matter with many 
rural bankers, and also with Prof. D. 
H. Otis, who is performing a somewhat 
similar service for the Wisconsin Bank- 
ers’ Association, I have accumulated 


enough facts to make it seem certain 
that a venture of this sort would meet 
with the very best of success. 

The work done by Prof. Otis is for 
all of the bankers in the state of Wis- 
consin, and his services are in great 
demand by most rural communities. It 





What the Bank Farm Agent Can Do 






Y. Beaty 


is obvious, however, that one man can- 
not perform very intensive service for 
all the communities in a state. 

From Prof. Otis’ experience, it seems 
quite certain that one of the most im- 
portant things such an officer would 
find to do, would be in connection with 
the farmers’ income tax reports. Even 
with such wide territory to cover, Prof. 
Otis has been able to help several 
dozen farmers in the state to start an 
effective set of books. These books, 
when brought to the farmer’s own 
banker, form a basis for filling out the 
income tax report that makes it pos- 
sible to do the work in about five min- 
utes, whereas the same report without 
such a help usually takes the time of a 
banker from one to three hours. 

While it probably would not be pos- 
sible for a county bank agent to get 
every farmer in the county to keeping 
kooks, his work throughout the year 
should all lead toward the easy hand- 
ling of the income tax reports during 
February and March. This income tax 
report has come to be considered as 
quite a burden on the bank, and if a 
county agent could be depended upon 
tu entirely eliminate this work for the 
people in the bank, this one service 
would certainly pay for his slight cost. 

I find that most bankers are a little 
jealous of other institutions in the same 
county, and this has prevented, in most 
cases, putting through any proposition 
in the shape of cooperative advertising. 
The result is that most banks, unless 
they employ a person to devote his time 
specifically to publicity work, do not 
get anywhere near the result they 
should from the money spent. 

Instead of a bank advertisement be- 
ing nothing but a stereotyped form 
that may have been sold to hundreds 
of other banks, the right kind of a 
county bank agent could prepare ad- 
vertisements that would educate the 
people in a county to the many serv- 
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ices the banks are glad to perform for 
any customer. 

I am fully convinced that the great- 
est source of new business in any com- 
munity is that class of people who do 
not understand all of the bank’s func- 
tions. When you come to analyze the 
situation, you find that there is hardly 
& person in a county but who could 
be enlightened on some function of his 
bank. When so enlightened, almost 
every person in the community might 
bring in some new business for the 
bank. 

Why do so many people in the 
smaller communities send their money 
for investment away from home? 
There is usually no reason at all, ex- 
cept that these people do not know 
that their banker is in a_ position to 
make such investments for them, at 
least with much greater convenience to 
them. 

I might go on with dozens of ex- 
amples of this sort. The right kind 
of a county bank agent could, by means 
of the press, personal letters, and per- 
sonal calls and public meetings, inform 
practically all of the people in the 
county on these subjects. And _ this 
work would, without question, result in 
plenty of new business for every bank 
in the county. 

Most folks hold back when they feel 
you are trying to sell them something. 
And that is why an agent attached to 
a single bank sometimes meets with 
difficulties in creating new _ business. 
The people with whom he is working, 
feel that instead of having their in- 
terest at heart, he is thinking only of 
the interest of a certain bank. If this 
same man were to handle his work en- 
tirely from the standpoint of the peo- 
ple of the community instead of from 
the standpoint of a single bank, his 
work would, without doubt, be very 
much more effective, and both the peo- 
ple and the banks of the community 
would benefit. 

When any individual bank attempts 
work of this sort, the work has its good 
effect on all of the banks in this com- 
munity, but this, obviously, is at least 
a little unfair to the bank employing 


the agent. It is much more proper 
that the banks in the entire community 
should cooperate in the expense of such 
work, because they all will benefit. 

There may be some difficulty in de- 
ciding upon a pro rata basis for taking 
care of the expense. But this ought 
not to be the case. Where cooperative 
work has been done, I have found that 
the most satisfactory way is to pro 
rate the expense according to the total 
resources of each bank. 

My investigation has disclosed the 
fact that perhaps the greatest need in 
most rural communities is organization 
among the farmers. This organization 
can well be fostered by the banks of 
the county, and could best be carried 
out and maintained through a county 
agent. I don’t mean that this work 
should take the place of the work be- 
ing done by the County Farm Bureau. 

Take, for example, one community I 
have in mind. A single bank in that 
community has organized a Farmers’ 
Club. While this club has certain 
definite farm helps in mind and per- 
forms these helps effectively, most of 
the meetings of the club are educa- 
tional. The president of the bank se- 
cures speakers from various industries 
that are of general interest to every- 
ene in the community. 

For example, he recently had speak- 
ers from a certain electrical concern, 
who talked about the application of 
electricity to all sorts of domestic uses. 
This banker has been conducting this 
work for something over two years, 
and has found that this sort of an or- 
ganization, which combines social, edu- 
cational, and business interests of the 
farmer and the banker, is extremely ef- 
fective. 

Just briefly, there are several other 
types of service that could be _per- 
formed by such an agent. He could 
help the. farmers of the community 
work out a borrowing schedule. This 
is probably entirely unknown in most 
communities. 

He could help almost everyone in 
the community work out a_ saving 
schedule, and this, of course, would be 
of extreme benefit to every depositor 
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and would have a definite effect on the 
business of the banks in the com- 


munity. 
He could serve as an investment 
counselor. By keeping a record of the 


various investment opportunities han- 
dled by the banks in the community, he 
would be prepared to talk intelligently 
about different types of investments. 
It would be his duty, not to refer the 
customer to any particular bank, but 
to find out the name of the bank dealt 
with and to talk about securities han- 
Gled by that bank. 

The farmers would be much more 
likely to talk over their investment 
plans with a neutral agent of this sort 
than they would with a banker them- 
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selves. However, such an investment 
counselor would undoubtedly tend to 
teach the customers to go to their own 
banker in the future for investment 
advice. 

He might serve as an adviser on the 
selling of farm crops, although this, of 
course, would have to be handled very 
diplomatically. 

He might serve as an exchange for 
helping dispose of high class live stock 
and seeds raised in the county. 

An active man in a position of this 
sort would figure out a hundred other 
kinds of service, but I think these are 
enough to show the possibilities of such 
a position. 


ae 


Corn-Belt Credit Conditions 
By Ivan Wright 


Department of Economics, University of Illinois 


O the bankers back the farmers 
in their present situation in the 
grain belt? Recently letters 

were sent out to bankers throughout 
the State of Illinois, and of 175 re- 
plies the Prairie Farmer shows the fol- 
lowing conditions to exist: 


Eighty report that the bankers are not 
forcing farmers to sell grain to pay off 
their notes but are as liberal as possible 
where the security is good. 

Seventy banks have taken care of all 
necessary loans for buying equipment, seed, 
and supplies this spring. 

Thirteen banks have asked farmers to 
pay part of their loans but are not requir- 
ing payment in full. 

Twelve banks are refusing new loans to 
farmers for any purpose. 


Upon a personal inquiry at sixteen 
banks in three counties in central IIli- 
nois it was observed that the negotiable 
note seems to be the only credit instru- 
ment used with farmers. The notes 
are divided into one and two name pa- 
per. The one name paper being mainly 
the instruments of the landowners, and 


the two name paper is the instrument 
of the tenant classes. Of course the 
landowners enjoy the best credit privi- 
leges. Some of the banks in communi- 
ties where 30 per cent. or more of the 
farmers are tenants had made less than 
two per cent. of their aggregate short- 
term loans to tenant farmers and none 
placed the estimate above five to eight 
per cent. 

In general bankers and farmers co- 
operate in the agricultural states be- 
cause the success of one determines 
the success of the other, and the far- 
mer could dispense with the banker's 
service a little easier than the banker 
could do without the farmer customer. 
For example one national bank in cen- 
tral Illinois has about two million dol- 
lars in farmers’ short-term loans and 
nearly two and a half million in far- 
mers’ deposits. This bank has never 
found it necessary to rediscount any 
paper, and it hopes to pull through the 
present crisis. However, it was obvi- 
ous from the survey that bankers do 








not know enough about the farmer's 
business and what he does with his 
credit. Also, the farmer is wholly un- 
informed as to the bank’s economic 
function and its obligation to the rest 
of society. I doubt if any other two 
classes of business men depending so 
much upon each other know so little 
about each other’s business and func- 
tion as the country banker and _ the 
farmer. It was evident from the an- 
swers of the different bankers that they 
have a very imperfect knowledge of 
the farmer’s business. Such being the 
case, the making of loans for produc- 
tive use is not always an easy matter. 
The farmer’s reputation and his ability 
to pay as measured by his real property 
are too often the basis of loans. Most 
of the bankers have the impression 
that more knowledge of the farmer’s 
business would have resulted in a more 
intelligent extension of credit the past 
year, and hence less “frozen” credit 
now in the bank coffers. 

The farmer, on the other hand, is 
curiously interested and needs to un- 
derstand the banker’s position and 
function. It is the banker’s duty to as- 
sist the farmer in understanding the 
function and purpose of banking. In 
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Illinois this is being admirably done. 
There is now a series of ten meetings 
scheduled for various points in the state 
for bankers, farmers, and local busi- 
ness men. Among the topics for dis- 
cussion is “The Other Man’s View- 
point.”” A banker, farmer, and a busi- 
ness man is on each program. After 
the formal program a general discus- 
sion of banking problems will be 
opened. 

This sort of local cooperation is edu- 
cational and very practical for the whole 
community. In the rural community 
the prosperity of the farmer is the 
barometer of the prosperity of the mer- 
chant and the banker. The greater the 
savings of the agricultural class the 
greater will be the bank deposits in 
the local bank, and the quicker the 
merchant can turn his goods. Farmers 
can not buy unless they have the means 
to buy with, and merchants can not sell 
unless the community has buying power 
in the form of money and liquid credit. 
When the community is not buying and 
the merchant is not selling the banker’s 
deposits fall off and his outstanding 
credit becomes “frozen”, and all the 
business factors in the community are 
in a state of depression. 


au 


‘‘Should Banks Sell Investment Securities?”’ 


Article in June Number Attracts Interest and Comment 
From Banks in all Parts of the Country 


HE article in the June number of 

Tue Bankers MaGazine en- 

titled “Should Banks Sell In- 

vestment Securities?” has aroused 

widespread interest. We quote from a 

few of the letters recently received by 

Tue Eprror on this subject. A Chi- 
cago banker writes: 


My individual opinion about banks sell- 
ing investments is that it is as much a 
function of a modern bank as_ loaning 
money on securities and accepting deposits. 

Any bank which does not provide this 


convenience for its customers is likely to 
divert from itself all the other bank in- 
terests which the customer may have. 


The president of a large Western 
bank believes that it is proper for com- 
mercial banks to sell investment securi- 
ties, but warns banks against entering 
into this class of business without suffi- 
cient facilities, he says: 

One aspect of the answers to the ques- 
tionnaire rather disturbs me. ‘Too many 


bankers seem to feel that every man in the 
business has an innate and _ inalienable 
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faculty for picking out investments and rec- 
ommending them to his customers. There- 
fore, since the field is ripe, why not peddle 
some bonds? 

This tendency is loaded with danger. The 
best commercial banker in the business may 
have no real capacity for judging bonds or 
passing on investments. They represent a 
distinct specialty. The bank men who take 
up this sideline and put the good name ot 
their house behind their sales—and it is 
almost wicked to sell investments unless the 
bank does assume a moral responsibility for 
its recommendations—are going to see some 
rough sledding before the present cycle of 
bond flotations comes to an end. The doc- 
trine of caveat emptor may be invoked but 
the disillusioned customer will not stand 
for it. 

Unless a bank takes up investment busi- 
ness seriously and permanently, it had bet- 
ter stick to discounts. If it is prepared to 
handle securities with hard work and in- 
tegrity, and a determination to be a real 
investment house, and not a messenger boy 
filling orders, good luck to it. 





Another banker writes from San 
Francisco: 


There is no doubt but that this is a new 
and fertile field for banks. Of course, quite 
a few banks have already established bond 
departments and perhaps, in many cases, 
these departments are very lucrative from 
the standpoints of income and profits. 

However, there is a necessity of extreme 
conservatism by the bank that sells its own 
securities and those issues from which it 
enjoys a substantial or a fair profit. It 
would, no doubt, reflect upon the bank— 
should the bank be so unfortunate as to 
have sold some securities as its own which 
later turned out as a poor investment on 
the part of the buyer—and investments 
bought by the buyer on the recommendation 
of the banker. Such experiences, however, 
would no doubt, seriously affect the bank’s 
standing as a conservative bank. There- 
fore, it would be necessary for the bank to 
be extremely cautious regarding the bonds 
that it sells or investments that it recom- 
mends to its customers. 

It is different where a bank only recom- 
mends securities which it does not own and 
which it purchases on the stock exchange. 
Perhaps a better or more expedient manner 
in which to handle the sale of securities, 
would be for the bank to organize a new 
company which would be organized princi- 
pally for the purpose of selling its own se- 


curities. This would, no doubt, be the 
cleaner cut way, and would also, to a large 
extent, overcome the objections previously 
mentioned. I think, however, that there is, 
no doubt, a large field for the sale of in- 
vestment securities. 


Another banker writes: 


Even though banks have not a bond de- 
partment, they can, nevertheless in their ad- 
vertising, educate prospective investors by 
recommending securities and therefore, per- 
haps also obtain new business through an- 
other channel, namely by getting the ac- 
counts of bond houses and brokers. 

There is no doubt that THe Bankers 
MaGazineE is doing good constructive work 
for the banks and bankers of the United 
States—and they are to be commended for 
the timely and up-to-date subjects that they 
discuss. 

In closing, we might answer your ques- 
tions as mentioned in the article sent to 
us: 

No. 1.—Yes. 

No. 2.—We have a regular department 
that takes care of items referred to in No. 1. 

No. 3.—Decidedly yes. 

No. 4.—Yes, except that we do not un- 
derwrite issues whereby we obtain a profit 
on the bonds sold. 

No. 5.—Do not believe that it will affect 
deposits any more than if we have no bond 
department—whereby people can purchase 
securities-—-but that on the contrary it will 
be of considerable assistance to the deposi- 
tors from the standpoint of service by hav- 
ing such a department which we believe 
in the present day is essential and neces- 
sary for a bank that desires to give com- 
plete service. 








A Southern banker writes: 


Our bank is especially favorable to the 
handling of securities by banks, believing 
that it is an asset in building both the bank 
and the community. 

Of course, in a company of this kind it 
is necessary that they handle high-class se- 
curities and that a man thoroughly trained 
in the investment business be placed in 
charge, in order that the handling of such 
business may reflect credit upon the na- 
tional bank. 

Our company has been running for a year 
and has not only been very successful in 
establishing itself with the public, but has 
earned a very satisfactory profit indeed 
which, of course, supplements the earnings 
of the national bank. 


WS 











The Bank Credit Investigator* 


By Russell F. Prudden 


(This is the third of a series of articles 
by Mr. Prudden covering this important sub- 
ject.—Tue Eprror.) 


ARIOUS methods of indexing 
and filing credit information 


were discussed in last month’s 
article and some idea was also given 
as to the different kinds of agency re- 
ports commonly used and the valuable 
information which is often thus obtain- 
able. Particular mention was made of 
the necessity of immediately obtaining 
an agency report of one kind or an- 
other when an inquiry is received and 
when it is found that little or no data 
is on file regarding the name in ques- 
tion. We shall therefore assume that 
an investigation is about to be made 
and that the investigator has received 
an agency report, obtaining therefrom 
a general idea of the type of business 
being transacted and other details of 
importance. Before he can intelligent- 
ly proceed with the investigation, how- 
ever, or at least before the credit risk 
can be properly passed upon, it is very 
important for him to understand how 
to analyze a financial statement in an 
intelligent manner. Some remarks 
along this line with particular empha- 
sis on a knowledge of accounting will 
therefore be made at this time. 

Where a name under consideration is 
one of the bank’s own borrowing ac- 
counts, the company itself undoubtedly 
will have furnished the bank with its 
latest available statement, as well as 
full operating details for the preceding 
year. On the other hand, where the 
name is unknown to the bank from the 
standpoint of having an _ up-to-date 
credit folder, it may be found that the 
agency report will include a statement, 
or, in the case of a commercial paper 
name, the note broker will of course 
furnish the investigator with a copy of 
the recent statement. Regardless of 
the source of such figures, it is quite 
plain that the investigator should have 
a knowledge of their meaning and the 
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ability thus to form some kind of an 
opinion as to the concern’s financial 
position, before going out to interview 
bankers and business men. 

One of the first essentials in analyz- 
ing a financial statement is a knowledge 
of accounting. Not only is this knowl- 
edge necessary for analytical purposes, 
but a credit man is often called upon 
to visit a customer’s establishment and 
in some cases to go over the books and 
records. Should he have no idea what- 
ever of accounting methods and the 
meaning of the various terms in use, he 
would be placed in an awkward posi- 
tion and his visit would probably re- 
sult in the gathering of but little or 
no information of value. 

The so-called “ideal” investigator, 
as described in the first article of this 
series, was found to be one having a 
high school or college education. Such 
an education sometimes covers account- 
ing and financial subjects but quite 
often the graduate is proficient merely 
along classical lines. This classical 
training has given him breadth as well 
as the ability to think and reason, and 
from that view point is indeed most 
valuable. However, more specific and 
practical knowledge along financial 
lines is very essential and the graduate 
or bank clerk who is about to take up 
bank credit work should as soon as 
possible obtain at least an elementary 
knowledge of accounting. 

This article is written therefore for 
the benefit of such young men, and is 
not intended to cover the theory and 
practice of accounting to any extent; 
nor would it be of particular interest 
to any one having had practical experi- 
ence. The field of accounting is a very 
broad one and many years of study and 
practical experience are necessary to 
acquire a thorough knowledge of the 
subject; and, in a short article one can 
only touch upon accounting princi- 


*The contents of this article are fully covered by 
copyright. 
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ples in a most elementary man- 
ner. The man who is_ beginning 
credit work without a knowledge of 
this very essential phase of the sub- 
ject is therefore strongly urged to take 
up at least a short course of study of 
accounting methods. Nearly every 
city of any size has a business school 
and in many of our larger cities the 
local universities and colleges offer ex- 
cellent day and evening courses along 
accounting lines. Should such a course 
be unavailable, however, some of the 
correspondence schools provide very 
good opportunities for the acquiring of 
a knowledge of this subject. In the 
present article an attempt will be made 
merely to show the various steps neces- 
sary to the preparation of a financial 
statement, or so-called Balance Sheet, 
with special emphasis on the Profit and 
Loss Statement. For the purposes of 
illustration the following practical 
problem will be discussed. 

A. B. Jones and C. D. Brown on 
January 1, 1919 decide to form a part- 
nership and manufacture clothing, the 
business to be operated under the firm 
name of Jones & Brown. A firm or 
partnership has been defined as a joint 
undertaking by individuals, or in other 
words it is a relation created by con- 
tract between two or more persons to 
place their money, effects, credit, labor, 
or skill, in lawful business, and to 
divide the profits between them. Part- 
nerships are most common in mercan- 
tile undertakings of moderate size, 
small manufacturing establishments 
and in the professions. As such a rela- 
tionship can be formed only by con- 
tract, it is always well to have an 
agreement in writing, covering the full 
terms of the partnership, such as length 
of existence, division of profits and the 
rights and obligations of the partners. 
Mr. Brown has been in the clothing 
manufacturing business for the past 
ten years and will turn over to the firm 
of Jones & Brown certain assets which 
he has on hand, while Mr. Jones will 
contribute an equal amount of cash and 
Liberty bonds. The partners are to 
share equally in the profits and losses. 

As a business organization has now 


been formed it will be necessary for the 
partners to establish and maintain a 
systematic set of records. The keep- 
ing of such records is commonly known 
as bookkeeping, and the principal pur- 
poses are to set forth all transactions 
so as to disclose the position of the 
business at any time and to measure its 
progress. Before mentioning the vari- 
ous book entries necessitated by the 
contributions of the partners to their 
new enterprise, a short discussion of 
some of the elementary principles of 
bookkeeping or accounting procedure 
may be of interest at this time. The 
books and records of nearly every busi- 
ness concern, except those of the very 
smallest ones or those of certain pro- 
fessional men and _ individuals, are 
maintained by what is known as the 
double entry system. The theory of 
double entry is that there shall be a 
debit for every credit, and if this rule 
is strictly adhered to, the total of the 
debit entries will at all times equal that 
of the credit entries. In other words, 
somewhat of a check on the correctness 
of the books from the standpoint of a 
proper balance is thus maintained. 
Although there are many subdivisions 
to and various kinds of books of rec- 
ord, depending on the size and nature 
of the business, the most commonly 
known book of original record is the 
journal or day book, and it is from this 
book that the various original entries 
are posted or transferred later to what 
are called the individual ledger ac- 
counts, which are kept in a book known 
as the ledger. 

The making of proper and accurate 
journal entries requires some little ex- 
perience and training, but a very well 
known rule used by accountants, which 
is quite infallible and well worth re- 
membering, is the following: ‘Debit 
what comes into the business or costs 
the business value; credit what goes 
out of the business or produces value.” 
This rule may sound somewhat com- 
plicated and contradictory at first read- 
ing but it is nevertheless true that there 
is hardly a transaction which will arise 
that can not be properly entered on the 
books by the application of the rule. 








As an illustration, let us consider the 
proper entry covering the purchase of 
a bill of merchandise which has been 
paid for in cash. By following the 
rule, the merchandise which comes into 
the business is debited and the cash 
which goes out is credited. The term 
merchandise, however, is a broadly used 
one and covers both purchases and 
sales of merchandise, and in general 
business practice the use of the cap- 
tions “Purchases” and “Sales’’, as sepa- 
rate accounts, is more commonly em- 
ployed. Should some of this mer- 
chandise later be sold for cash the 
entry would be just the reverse, name- 
ly, the cash account would then be 
debited and the merchandise, or more 
properly the sales account, credited. 
As a further illustration, let us consider 
the matter of wages or similar ex- 
penses. By following the above rule, 
wages would be debited as they cost 
the business value, and the cash which 
out of the business would be 
credited. 

Returning to the problem which is 
under consideration, we are informed 
that the partners’ contributions are as 
follows: 


goes 


Mr. Brown 














Land and buildings................ $510,000 
Machinery and equipment . 7,000 
Raw material ...................... . 20,000 
Finished goods st ehelastsiecssticsts 8,000 
Furniture and fixtures.......... 1,000 
$46, 000 
Mr. Jones 

Cash DEERE Ute Ot oaR MeO neeae 840,000 
Liberty bonds, face value... 6,000 
$46,000 

Following the rule of debit and 


credit, every item furnished by the 
partners is to be debited, as it is these 
items which are coming into the busi- 
ness and are to be its assets, and each 
partner is to be credited with the total 
amount of his investment. On _ the 
basis of these figures, the total partner- 
ship net worth, by which is meant the 
actual net asset position of a business, 
is $92,000. This amount is owing to 
the partners by the business and_ is 
hence credited to the 


partners’ ac- 
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counts. In other words, the net worth 
is a liability owing by the business to 
certain persons and these persons are 
the partners who have invested their 
property and cash in the business. 

The journal entries which would be 
necessary to set forth the transactions 
in question would be as follows: 


January f, 1919 








Debit Credit 
Land and _ building.............. $10,000 
Machinery and we 7,000 
Raw material mec: =—=(i«(inhn 
Finished goods. ........... .. 8,000 sacle 
Furniture and fixtures... bs 1,000 
C. D. Brown, present 
I asec cath sinensis 46,000 
Cash BODOG esesicniitrs 
Liberty eee . 6,000 
A. B. Jones, present 
worth ee acaiiccebbiei 46,000 


These entries would later be posted 
or transferred to the individual ledger 
accounts. 

The business of Jones & Brown was 
carried on during the year 1919 and 
the following is a summary of the busi- 
ness transactions. The numerous and 
detailed journal entries are not set 
forth but merely the totals of the many 
transactions are mentioned: 
$240,000 
250,000 


Cloth purchased 
Wages paid 
Miscellaneous supplies and factory 























expenses 5,000 
aan ere ee enna 1,000 
Interest paid On lOAMLA ce 4,000 
Partners’ salaries 10,000 
Selling expense including ‘advertis- 

ing, commissions, etc. 35,000 
General office expenses... 1,500 
Money borrowed at bank “March Ist, 

1919 and still OWN gene 80,000 
Sales for year 520,000 
Of this amount $100,000 remains 
due, as follows: 
Accounts receivable ........$95,000 
Notes receivable......... 5,000 
Accounts payable ............. ae 25,000 
Interest on Liberty bonds... 240 


It will of course be understood that 
all of the above figures, that is, the 
original entries, have been currently 
posted during the year to the ledger in 
the respective ledger accounts. As an 
illustration of a ledger account, Ex- 
hibit No. 1 represents the various cash 
transactions which have occurred and 
been posted during the year: 
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CASH ACCOUNT 


Cash Debits or Amounts Received 














Mr. Jones $40,000 
Borrowed at bank 80,000 
Sales 420,000 
Interest on Liberty bonds.................... 240 | 
| 
$540,240 
Balance brought down............. $18,740 | 
Exhibit 


When it is desired to close a set of 
books either at the end of the year or 
at any given time, the first step in the 
process is to take a trial balance of the 
concern’s books. A trial balance may 
be described as merely a list of the 
respective debit or credit balances, as 
the case may be, of all the various led- 
ger accounts which remain open at the 
time. The total of all of these debit 
balances must equal the total of the 
credit balances. If this be the case, it 
is proof that the principle of double 
entry bookkeeping has been carried out, 
and as stated previously, the principle 
or theory is that for every debit there 
must be a corresponding credit. 

We have seen from the foregoing 
illustration how an individual ledger 
account is compiled and have noted that 
the cash account under consideration 
reveals a debit balance of $18,740. All 
of the other ledger accounts which came 
about as a result of the many transac- 
tions of the year have likewise been 
closed and balances ascertained, and a 
trial balance of these accounts, pre- 
pared on December 31, 1919, would 
appear as illustrated in Exhibit 2. 

The next step in the accounting pro- 
cedure preparatory to closing the 
books and making the Profit and Loss 
Statement and the Balance Sheet, is 
the taking of an inventory of the stock 
on hand, covering both raw materials 
and finished goods. Such an inventory 
is usually taken by the employees on 
a certain day or during a number of 
days, and the resulting figures cover 
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Cash Credits or Amounts Paid 

Cloth Purchased .. $215,000 
‘i Jee isecinceeia . 250,000 
Miscellaneous supplies 5,000 
EER AIS 1,000 
Interest .......... 4,000 
Partners’ salaries 10,000 
Selling expense 35,000 
Office expense 1,500 

Debit cash balance as of December 
31, 1919 18,740 
$540,240 

No. 1 


the exact amount of goods on hand. 
Some concerns keep what is known as 
a perpetual or book inventory and can 
tell therefrom at any time the amount 
of goods on hand. While such a sys- 
tem is of advantage in certain lines of 
business, the figures arrived at by tak- 
ing an actual physical inventory on a 
definite date are often more accurate 
and reliable. Unless, however, such 
an inventory has been carefully taken 
and the proper valuations placed on 
each article or group of articles, the 
earnings for the year can not be de- 
termined with any degree of accuracy. 
The most conservative practice in valu- 
ing the inventory for Balance Sheet 
purposes is to arbitrarily set the value 





JONES & BROWN 
TRIAL BALANCE 



















December 31, 1919 

Debit Credit 
eee . $18,740 
Liberty bonds 6,000 
Accounts receivable 95,000 
Notes receivable : . 5,000 
Land and _ buildings.......... -- 10,000 
Machinery and equipment.. 7,000 
Furniture and fixtures.......... 1,000 
Finished stock . wineaepeninn 8,000 
ge eee 20,000 
Purchases ......... 240,000 
I  akcinnscesantesmicceininsniibaennenniians 250,000 
Miscellaneous supplies 5,000 
a ee 
een isis aches 
Partners’ salaries ........ 
Selling expense ......... 
General office expense 
Sales iinincencsuibasanetianiaeiad a $520,000 
Notes payable (at bank)...... 80,000 
Accounts payable ................... 25,000 
A. B. Jones present worth.... 46,000 
Cc. D. Brown present worth 46,000 

$717,000 $717,000 


Exhibit No. 2 
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at either cost or market whichever is 
lower. Some bankers believe that the 
firm of certified public accountants 
which is hired to go over the concern’s 
books and to audit its statement should 
take the inventory. This practice may 
sound ideal in theory but it is very 
seldom followed out, not only due to 
lack of time on the part of the ac- 
countants but due to the fact that ac- 
countants are rarely familiar with 
merchandise values and consequently 
are not in a position to count and price 
goods in as quick and intelligent a man- 
ner as can the concern’s own em- 
ployees. 

It is also argued by those who have 
given the subject considerable thought, 
that if it were the duty of the ac- 
countants to take an inventory, it 
would relieve the officials of the con- 
cern of that responsibility, and in such 
a case the banker would be weakening 
the moral hold on the client. Such a 
man knows many things about his mer- 
chandise which he is bound to disclose 
when he makes an inventory, but should 
he no longer have the responsibility of 
taking the inventory he would probably 
not enlighten the accountants as to 
these facts. Certified accountants are, 
however, generally desirous of proving 
an inventory by making certain tests, 
and after a series of these tests they 
can fairly well judge whether the in- 
ventory has been taken in an accurate 
and painstaking manner. It is not only 
the duty of the accountants to make 
such tests and thus prove the inven- 
tory figure, but it is also their duty to 
in some way bring to the attention of 
interested parties the existence of any 
obligations or commitments for mer- 
chandise, which are not entered on the 
Balance Sheet, yet which may involve 
possible loss. Returning to the prob- 
lem which is under discussion we find 
that the inventory has been taken and 
that the Finished Goods on December 
31, 1919, amounted to $52,000 and the 
Raw Material $78,000. 

Continuing with the process of clos- 
ing the books, it is necessary that a 
number of adjusting entries be made 
and posted, so that a true condition of 
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the concern’s affairs may be set forth. 
Such entries cover the setting up of 
certain reserves as well as prepaid and 
accrued items which pertain to the in- 
terval in question. The first of these 
has to do with the item of accounts re- 
ceivable, representing merchandise sold 
on credit, and it is necessary for the 
firm to decide as to what percentage of 
this item should be set up as a reserve 
against possible non-payment. ‘This 
percentage varies in different lines of 
business, depending largely upon past 
experience and the efficiency of the 
firm’s credit department in choosing 
proper risks. In this problem it has 
been decided to set up a reserve of 
one per cent. of the $95,000 of out- 
standing accounts receivable, or $950. 
This is done by charging or debiting a 
newly made account known as _ the 
Profit and Loss Account and by making 
a corresponding credit to a “Reserve 
for Bad Debts” account. 

It is likewise customary to provide 
reserves against depreciation on build- 
ings, machinery and equipment, furni- 
ture and fixtures, et cetera, to cover 
eventual loss occasioned by wear and 
tear, old age and obsolescence, and 
conservative business men set up re- 
serves irrespective of repairs which 
may have been made during the year. 
Instead of writing down or reducing the 
property accounts from year to year, 
a better plan of entering depreciation 
on the books is to set up a “Reserve 
for Depreciation.” This account is 
credited each year with the amount to 
be written off, while a corresponding 
charge or debit is made to Profit and 
Loss, which is a regular ledger ac- 
count. By following this method the 
property accounts remain on the books 
at cost value and the corresponding re- 
serve accounts stand as an open credit, 
and one can then tell at any time, 
therefore, the property values at cost 
price and the amount of reserve set 
up against them. Many books and arti- 
cles have been written on depreciation, 
but in the final analysis the amount to 
be set up as a reserve is usually based 
on individual opinion, which in turn is 
arrived at by dividing the estimated 
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& BROWN 


Prorir anp Loss STATEMENT 
December 31, 1 19 


Sales . eer Seckeoes 
Inventory January 1, 1919... 
Purchases 


Inventory December 31, 1919........ 


Cost of material in sales 


Manufacturing Expenses 
TPUIIINE cincenisoisipsiicmconamnincniosios 
MOE TRIE iach tiricin 
Factory exp. and miscellaneous supplies 
Insurance 
ee 
Reserve for depreciation__...__... 








Gross profit. ........ 


Selling Expenses 
Salesmen’s salaries 
Salesmen’s COMMISSIONS o.cccccccccosececceeneemeeeeen 
Advertising 
Traveling expenses . 








Administration Expenses 
Partners’ salaries 
Office expenses 
Reserve for bad debts 








Net operating profit... 


Add 
Income from other sources: 
Interest on Liberty bonds. 


Total net income 





$520,000 
28,000 
240,000 
268,000 
130,000 


138,000 


250,000 
2,000 
5,000 

500 
4,000 
1,800 


263,300 401,300 





118,700 


8,000 
20,000 
5,000 
- 2,000 35,000 


10,000 
1,500 
950 


47,450 


71,250 


12,450 





240 





$71,490 


Exhibit No. 3 


life of the assets in years into 100 per 
cent. For sake of example—take the 
case of a machine costing $10,000 esti- 
mated to last ten years. By dividing 
ten into 100 per cent we obtain the 
figure of 10 per cent. to be charged off 
annually. In the present case it has 
been decided to charge off 10 per cent. 
for depreciation each year on the vari- 
ous items in question, totaling $18,000, 
or in other words to set up a reserve 
for depreciation of $1,800. In prac- 
tice, however, there would be a sepa- 
rate reserve account set up to provide 
for depreciation on each class of prop- 
erty account, and the rate to be charged 
off would probably differ in each case. 
For sake of simplicity we are grouping 
all depreciation reserves under the one 
caption, which represents a reduction 


in the profits for the year, and will 
later be included among the manufac- 
turing expenses of the year in the 
Profit and Loss Statement. 
Continuing with the adjusting en- 
tries, we find that at the time of closing 
the books, which was on Wednesday, 
December 31, 1919, there were four 
days’ wages due employees. As the 
week will not be up until the follow- 
ing Saturday, January 3, which is pay 
day, it is necessary to take into con- 
sideration accrued wages for the four 
days amounting to $2,000. This ac- 
crued item must also be considered a 
liability because it is an obligation of 
the year 1919. The necessary journal 
entry will be that of debiting wages ac- 
count and crediting accrued wages. 
Insurance is usually paid for several 
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years in advance and in this problem 
the $1,000 paid was for a period of 
two years, one year of which has ex- 
pired. This would leave $500 as un- 
used insurance which would appear in 
the 1919 Balance Sheet as a prepaid 
asset. In other words, only one-half 
of the total amount paid can be consid- 
ered an expense for the year 1919. 

Assuming that all of the proper ad- 
justing entries have been made in the 
Journal covering the transactions in 
question, and that all of the nominal 
accounts, such as wages, general office 
expense, sales, et cetera, have been 
closed by making corresponding debit 
or credit journal entries to the Profit 
and Loss Account, the bookkeeper or 
accountant is now ready to make a 
Profit and Loss Statement from which 
can be ascertained the profit or loss 
made by the firm during the year. Ex- 
hibit No. 3 shows the usual form fol- 
lowed in accounting procedure, and 
each item in this statement when con- 
sidered in connection with the forego- 
ing remarks should be self-explanatory. 

The reader can see from the Profit 
and Loss Statement that the two 
sources of income in this business are 
from the sales and interest on invest- 
ments, the deductions being expense 
items. It is from the Profit and Loss 
Statement that the concern’s operating 
details, such as sales, net income, et 
cetera, are obtained, and not from the 
final Balance Sheet as so many stu- 
dents of credit are at first inclined to 
believe. 

We have now reached the point in 
the closing of the books where a Bal- 
ance Sheet, or financial statement, can 
be prepared. A Balance Sheet has been 
defined as a statement of the assets and 
liabilities of a business at a given time, 
representing the financial accounts of 
the business remaining open on the led- 
ger after ibe books have been closed. 
In other words, all of the nominal ac- 
counts representing income and ex- 
penses, have been closed and the result 
of the year’s operations has been re- 
duced or “boiled down” to one definite 
figure. The only accounts remaining 
open therefore and appearing in the 
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Balance Sheet, are actual asset and lia- 
bility accounts, commonly called finan- 
cial accounts. 

By referring to the Balance Sheet of 
Jones & Brown which will now be sub- 
mitted, it will be noted that the vari- 
ous items as shown in the Profit and 
Loss Statement have been eliminated 
by reducing them to the final figure 
of $71,490, the net profit for the year. 
This figure in turn has been added to 
the original net worth of $92,000, 
making a total net worth of $163,490 
which is set forth in the liability side 
of the Balance Sheet. It is a liability 
as it is the amount the business now 
owes the two partners. 


JONES & BROWN 





BALANCE SHEET 
December 31, 1919 




















ASSETS 
arent nee $18,740 
LS nn 
ACCOUNKS TECETVADDE nn eeececcocceeeceeeseeneenenee 95,000 
Notes receivable 5,000 
a es 
Finished goods .................... euciciass 52,000 
Land and buildings 10,000 
Machinery and equipment... 7,000 
Furniture and fixtures................................. 1,000 
Prepaid insurance 500 
$273,240 
LIABILITIES 

Accounts payable .... seenenenene 2053000 
Notes payee TO 
Accrued wages 2,000 
Reserve for depreciation... 1,800 
Reserve for bad debts..................... ied 950 

Present net worth 

a. Penn See 

i ee Ree 81,745 163,490 
$273,240 


Referring to the reserve items among 
the liabilities in the Balance Sheet, it 
has previously been explained that the 
property and reserve items are usually 
carried separately on the books, so that 
one may tell at a glance the actual cost 
of the asset and the amount of reserve 
carried against it. When making up a 
Balance Sheet, however, it is quite 
proper to deduct the reserve from the 
property, with explanatory notations, 
and had this been done in the present 
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case, the two reserve items on the lia- 
bility side of the statement would be 
lacking, and the total resources of 
$273,240 reduced to $270,490. 

Partnerships as such are not sub- 
ject to the payment of income taxes, 
but the members must file individual 
returns, setting forth their proportion 
of any profits derived from the busi- 
ness. It is not necessary therefore for 
a firm to set upon a reserve for income 
tax payments, but it is very essential 
in the case of a corporation, such an 
item being considered a very quick lia- 
bility. 

The business of Jones & Brown, as 
we have seen, has been very profitable 
for the year and in fact it has grown 
to such proportions as to make it ad- 
visable to incorporate for the purpose 
of better handling the increased busi- 
ness. 

A corporation has been described as 
a legal body existing by virtue of a 
charter or articles of incorporation, 
granted or approved by a state. As 
a general rule, most states require that 
there be three or more incorporators, 
and the application for charter is usu- 
ally addressed to the Secretary of 
State or some designated official. The 
application should include the name of 
the proposed corporation, its purpose, 
length of time to exist, principal place 
of business, amount of capital stock 
and names and addresses of subscribers 
to the stock, with the amounts sub- 
scribed by each. There are also other 
requirements to be complied with ac- 
cording to the particular state. 

A corporation has only such powers 
as are conferred on it by its charter, 
either expressed or implied, and it is 
also regulated by its by-laws which 
are the fundamental private regulations 
by which it is governed. A corporation 
has the power to make by-laws for its 
own government if they are not incon- 
sistent with its charter or the laws of 
the state or land. The by-laws are 
usually adopted at the first meeting of 
the stockholders and the consent of a 
majority of the stockholders is usually 
necessary for their adoption or for a 
subsequent change in these regulations. 


The corporation as a form of busi- 
ness enterprise is superior in many 
ways to that of the partnership which 
may be formed in a simple’ informal 
manner, or which may sometimes exist 
by implication without the actual in- 
tention of the parties. The formation 
of a corporation, on the other hand, 
requires voluntary action and deliber- 
ate intention, and the incorporators 
must comply with certain definite sta- 
tutes. 

The more important advantages of 
the corporate over the partnership 
form of organization are briefly the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The stockholders’ limited personal 
liability where the stock has been paid 
in full. In most cases the liability is 
limited to the par value of the stock 
subscribed, but in certain states a 
greater liability is imposed. In Cali- 
fornia, for example, stockholders in 
certain corporations are responsible on 
a pro rata basis for the liabilities, 
which in effect constitutes unlimited lia- 
bility. On the other hand, the Texas 
statutes favor local corporations, in the 
ease of bankruptcy, to a somewhat 
marked degree. As a matter of inter- 
est, stockholders of national banks are 
subject to double liability. 

2. The relative permanence and sta- 
bility of the corporation as a form of 
business organization. Most corpora- 
tions are formed to carry out well de- 
fined plans and certain express powers 
are enumerated in both charter and by- 
laws. The management is vested in 
directors acting through officers and 
agents and it is their duty to act in ac- 
cordance with these regulations. The 
corporate organization is _ therefore 
more suitable to large investments of 
capital in fixed form. 

3. The ability to transfer shares of 
stock representing ownership in the 
corporation. Subject to certain market 
conditions, an investor can easily secure 
shares of stock in any corporation 
which is not a close one, or a stock- 
holder can easily dispose of his hold- 
ings, and the affairs of the corporation 
are not, as a rule, jeopardized by this 
change of ownership. 
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4. The opportunity of participation 
and ownership by people of small 
means. Comparatively speaking, few 
persons have the ability or means to 
assume a partnership in a business con- 
cern, yet the stock lists of many of our 
prominent industries reveal the names 
of thousands of small holders. In the 
case of most listed issues, a purchase of 
a one share lot may be negotiated as 
easily as the usual one hundred share 
order. Because of this public interest 
and the convenient method of repre- 
senting ownership interests by stock, 
there is greater ease in securing capital 
under the corporate form of organiza- 
tion. 

While it can be understood from the 
foregoing that the corporation is un- 
doubtedly the most attractive form of 
business organization, the reader should 
not get the impression that it is an in- 
fallible cure for all evils or a_ sure 
prevention for loss. The human ele- 
ment enters into the management of a 
corporation as well as any other form 
of organization, and lack of ability and 
farsightedness will not tend toward 
success in any kind of organization. It 
must also be remembered that corpora- 
tions are sometimes restricted and bur- 
dened by state and federal statutes, 
which often seem to be more stringent 
in the case of corporations. 

The advantages of the corporate 
form of organization far outweigh those 
of the partnership and in this connec- 
tion a few of the more pronounced dis- 
advantages of the latter might be men- 
tioned at this time. 


1. Liability of a partner for all ob- 
ligations contracted by firm, or by any 
member of the firm, in the ordinary 
course of business. 

2. Dissolution of partnership upon 
the retirement of any member. 

3. Dissolution of partnership be- 
cause of death or insolvency of any 
partner. 

t. Necessity for consent of all parties 
in order to admit a new partner. 

5. Inability to obtain capital in the 
case of large undertakings, or to get 
cooperation of large numbers of per- 
sons. 


In view of the many disadvantages of 
the partnership form of organization, 
Jones & Brown decided to form a cor- 
poration on January 1, 1920 to be 
known as The Broadway Clothing 
Company. ‘This company is to have a 
capitalization of $300,000, and of this 
amount $200,000 will be common stock, 
par value $100 a share, the balance of 
$100,000 to be 7 per cent. cumulative 
preferred stock with a par value of 
$100. Messrs. Jones and Brown turn 
over their entire business as repre- 
sented by the partnership statement 
of December 31, 1919, or in other 
words, they turn in a net worth of 
$163,490 for which they receive $200,- 
000 of common stock, the difference in 
the amounts being considered and in- 
cluded as an item of Good Will, which 
they believe to be only fair in view of 
the reputation they have built up dur- 
ing their year in business. Good Will 
has been defined by a prominent ac- 
countant as invariably being the differ- 
ence between the true value of the as- 
sets taken over and the value placed 
upon them by the directors of the cor- 
poration, or in other words, good will 
is an offset to over capitalization of the 
tangible assets. 

Of the amount of common stock re- 
ceived by Messrs. Jones & Brown, 
namely one thousand shares each, 
twenty shares were turned over to Mrs. 
Jones and twenty shares to Mr. 
Brown’s son, and both parties were 
named as incorporators in order to com- 
ply with the legal provisions of the 
state law requiring more than two in- 
corporators. 

In order to raise quickly additional 
working capital, which is needed for 
the operation of the business on a 
larger scale, the authorized issue of 
preferred stock has been sold to an in- 
vestment house at 95. The book or 
journal entry covering this transac- 
tion is: 

Debit 
Cash $95,000 
Discount on preferred 
NE, chacleacceeccnes 5,000 


Credit 
Preferred stock ........... weal 100,000 





In explanation of this entry, cash is 
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debited because it comes into the busi- 
ness and discount on preferred stock is 
also debited as it costs the business 
value. Preferred stock, on the other 
hand, is credited as it is a liability of 
the business and represents the pro- 
portion of the business or assets which 
is owing to that class of stockholders. 

The new company has also purchased 
an adjacent building valued at $125,- 
000 for the purpose of enlarging the 
plant. A bond issue of $100,000 hav- 
ing been authorized it is decided to 
dispose of the bonds through the same 
investment house which has offered 
a price of 101. These bonds are 
first mortgage bonds, bear 6 per cent. 
interest and are payable in twenty 
years. The book entries to provide for 
this transaction are: 


Debit 
Cash 
Credit 
Bond _ issue 
Premium on bonds. 


Debit 
Land and buildings. 

Credit 
Cash... 


$101,000 





$100,000 
1,000 





sooceeseees 125,000 


Seer 125,000 

In order to give a better understand- 
ing of the various changes which have 
taken place in the transformation of 
the partnership to a corporation, a re- 
vised Balance Sheet as of January 1, 
1920, giving effect to the increased 
property holdings and the new financ- 
ing, is submitted: 


—THE— 


BROADWAY CLOTHING COMPANY 





BALANCE SHEET 
January 1, 1920 























ASSETS 

Cash $89,740 
Liberty bonds ....... 6,000 
ACCOUNTS TECOEHV ATMS oencccccccccsecceeseeeeeeeeen 95,000 
Notes receivable 5,000 
Raw material 78,000 
Finished goods 52,000 
Land and buildings... 135,000 
Machinery and equipment . 7,000 
Furniture and fixtures... 1,000 
Prepaid iMSUrance cece 500 
Discount on preferred stock... 5,000 
RETIN Nests epnccttatsicconsctnchenadonetaceanauaes 36,510 

$510,750 
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LIABILITIES 


Accounts payable ........ $25,000 


Notes payable ........... 80,000 
Wages accrued . ncniialtile beck 2,000 
Reserve for depreciation... 1,800 
Reserve for bad debts....... 950 
reared X .................................... 300000 
oS eee 200,000 
Bonds IANS RE 
Premium on bonds .......... 1,000 

$510,750 


Continuing with this problem we 
find that during the year 1920 the busi- 
ness was successfully operated and the 
Profit and Loss Statement shown in 
Exhibit No. 4 was submitted for the 
fiscal year ending December 31, 1920. 
The trial balance and necessary clos- 
ing entries have been omitted, however, 
as they are merely a part of accounting 
procedure and similar ones have been 
explained previously in some detail. 

The Profit and Loss Statement, as a 
whole, is not often submitted by a 
company to its brokers or bankers, the 
operating details in conjunction with 
the final Balance Sheet being regarded 
as sufficient data. The figures usually 
given out are as follows: 














Sales EL 
Net profit 120,850 
Net income 121,090 
Reserve for taxes.......................... 20,000 
Reserve for depreciation on 

buildings and machinery............... 18,200 
Reserve for bad debts... 2,250 
Merchandise taken at ‘ 

market, whichever lower. 

In order to understand how the 


final Balance Sheet figures come about 
it may be noted that during the year 
new machinery was purchased for 
$40,000 and additional furniture and 
fixtures costing $1,000. The item of 
$5,000 covering Discount on Sale of 
Preferred Stock represents a loss and 
the $1,000 Premium on Bond Sale, a 
gain. These were closed out into the 
Profit and Loss account on the books, 
and on the Profit and Loss Statement 
represented a net loss of $4,000 which 
eventually will be reflected in the sur- 
plus account. 

As in the case of the partnership, 
after a trial balance has been taken 
and the Profit and Loss Statement 
made up, a Balance Sheet is prepared. 
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THE BROADWAY CLOTHING COMPANY 
PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT 
December 31, 1920 
Rn Oe PN ni ocak $1,200,000 
Inventory January 1, 1920. esc 130,000 
Purchases 480,000 
610,000 
Inventory December 31, 1 20.0000... 314,000 
Cost of material in sales.. 297,000 
Manufacturing ~— nses 
Wages os 600,000 
Vages ace rued- ” 7,000 
Factory exp. and miscellaneous supplies 12,000 
Insurance ee eer Pere irc renee ON Se 1,500 
Interest - SIR a tr oR 12,000 
Reserve for dep. “buildings 13,500 
Reserve for dep. machinery. 4,700 
Reserve for dep. furniture and fixtures 200 650,900 947,900 
Gross profit. ......... 252,100 
Selling Exepenses 
aCe 15,000 
PEER EAL ET CD 42,000 
Travelling expenses 3,000 
Advertising 10,000 70,000 
Administration Expenses 
ee A 20,000 
ae Te 30,000 
Directors’ fees . 1,000 
Office expenses e 4,000 
Discount on sale of securities 4,000 
Reserve for bad debts 2,250 61,250 131,250 
Net operating profit. 120,850 
Add Other Income: 
Interest on Liberty bonds. 240 
Pe TE I iiss ccccionerionisttiancnin $121,090 


Exhibit No. 4 


Exhibit No. 5 on the following page is 
the Balance Sheet for the Broadway 
Clothing Company covering the year in 
question. 

At a meeting the board 
rectors held sixty days after the close 
of the year the annual 7 per cent. divi- 
dend on the preferred stock, amount- 
ing to $7,000 was declared. Also a 
6 per cent. cash dividend was declared 
on the common stock, making a total 
dividend disbursement of $19,000 to be 
paid in 1921, from earnings of the pre- 
ceding year. The payment of this 


of of di- 


amount would in reality reduce the sur- 
plus to $102,090. 


In the case of the partnership of 
Jones & Brown it was previously ex- 
plained that the net worth was the ex- 
cess of assets over the liabilities, which 
figure represented the ownership in- 
terests in the business. In a corpora- 
tion, the net worth is represented by 
the total of capital, surplus and special 
reserves for contingencies, but this fig- 
ure is of course subject to the deduc- 
tion of the Good Will item which is an 
intangible asset. 

The commercial paper broker and 
bankers having the account would be 
informed of course of all dividend 
declarations, and they would include 
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—THE 
CLOTHING 


BROADWAY COMPANY 
BALANCE SHEET 
December 31, 1920 


ASSETS 
ces 
Liberty bonds 
Accounts receivable 
Notes receivable 
Raw material 
Finished goods 
Land and buildings..__. ; 
Machinery and equipment... 
Furniture and fixtures....... 

Prepaid insurance 
Good Will 





$46,980 
6,000 
225,000 
15,000 
163,000 
150,000 
135,000 
47,000 
2,000 
1,000 
36,510 


$827,490 














LIABILITIES 
Accounts payable 
Notes payable 
Accrued wages 
Reserve fOr taxes annnnacccececceccscns.see 
Reserve for depreciation... 
Reserve for bad debts................ 
Mortgage bonds 
OS 
Surplus 


$56,000 
200,000 
7,000 
20,000 
20,200 
3,200 
100,000 
300,000 
121,090 











$827,490 


Exhibit No. 5 


such figures with the other operating 
details, mention of which has already 
been made. 

Inasmuch as the books for the year 
have been closed and a Balance Sheet 
prepared, it is very essential, at least 
from the bankers’ standpoint, to have 
the records and statements audited by 
a firm of chartered or certified public 
accountants. By having such an audit 
the banker, as well as the directors and 
stockholders, can feel very sure that the 
figures presented to them are accurate 
and represent a true condition of 
affairs. 

It is not necessary to go into detail 
at this time as to the various kinds of 
audits or the entire scope of the ac- 
countants’ investigation, but it may be 
of interest to know that as a rule the 
accountants do not prepare the financial 
statements. The company’s own em- 
ployees do this and the certified ac- 
countants after going over the books, 
merely verify the statements. It would 
be very desirable to have more uni- 
formity as to the makeup and form of 
statements, and this could be brought 


about if all accountants were permit- 
ted to prepare statements according to 
some prescribed form. However, as 
the clients engage and pay the ac- 
countants, the latter must therefore 
conform their efforts to the wishes of 
their customers. Nevertheless, no re- 
sponsible accountant will deviate from 
proper accounting principles in behalf 
of a client who may not have the proper 
business scruples. 

An audited report is of little value 
to a banker unless a certificate by the 
accountants doing the work is ap- 
pended. As _ previously mentioned, 
there are various kinds of audits and 
for that reason there are various kinds 
of certifications. It is, therefore, essen- 
tial for the banker or interested party 
to read the certificate very carefully 
in order to ascertain just what kind of 
an audit was made, and to what con- 
ditions it may be subject. Many peo- 
ple seeing an auditor’s name appended 
to a statement believe that to be suffi- 
cient and do not stop to read the cer- 
tificate, which may contain important 
qualifications. According to a regula- 
tion of the American Institute of Ac- 
countants, covering the duties of its 
members “the balance sheet and cer- 
tificate should be connected with the 
accounts in-such a way to ensure that 
they shall be used only conjointly”’; 
and it is also stated that the certificate 
should be as short and concise as pos- 
sible, consistent with a correct state- 
ment of facts, and if qualifications are 
necessary the auditor must state them 
in a clear concise manner. 

Assuming that a certified accountant 
has made a complete audit of the books 
and records of The Broadway Clothing 
Company, that the Balance Sheet and 
Profit and Loss Statement were found 
to be correct and that any minor 
qualifications have been fully covered 
by foot notes on the Balance Sheet, the 
following form of certificate has been 
suggested: 

“IT have audited the accounts of The 
Broadway Clothing Company for the pe- 
riod from January 1, 1920 to December 31, 
1920 and I certify that the above Balance 


Sheet and Statement of Profit and Loss 
have been made in accordance with the 
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plan suggested and advised by the Federal 
Reserve Board and in my opinion set forth 
the financial condition of the firm at De- 
cember 31, 1920 and the results of the op- 
erations for the period.” 

(Signed) A. B. C. 


We have now discussed in some de- 
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tail the preparation of the Profit and 
Loss Statement and the Balance Sheet 
but as the statements as such mean 
nothing to a banker unless carefully 
studied, the methods of analyzing 
financial statements will be considered 
in the next article. 


Wy 
Who Should Make the Bank Examination? 


Modern Duties and Liabilities of Bank Directors Place a New 
Importance on the Periodical Examination 


By H. M. Webster, B.C.S., C.P.A., 


of H. M. Webster & Company, New York 


Mr. Webster is a member of the New York State Society of Certified Public Accountants, 


of the American Institution of Accountants, and 
He is a professional accountant of 
in the employ of prominent 
seven years as a practicing Certified Public Accountant and Production Engineer. 


countants. 
which were spent 


Association of Cost Ac- 
experience, nine years of 
and engineers; and 
He spent 


of the 
seventeen 
accountants, 


National 
years’ 
auditors 


one year during the war as controller and a director of a corporation created by Congress to 
provide housing and transportation for war workers.—The Editor. 


INCE by the very nature of their 
functions, banks are dependent 
upon the confidence placed in 

them by the public, a strong board of 
directors, composed of men of affairs 
whose character and integrity is un- 
assailable, is necessary to the success 
of the bank. A huge safe and vaults 
governed by modern machinery have 
but little to do with the “safety” of 
the bank in the mind of the public, but 
a list of directors whose names are by- 
words for business or professional suc- 
cess in the community is certain to pro- 
mote the confidence so necessary to the 
banking business. 

It is an interesting commentary that, 
coincidental or not coincidental, the 
tremendous growth of banking during 
the past generation has gone hand in 
hand with the increase in the number 
of prominent business men upon boards 
of directors, business men who have not 
in their earlier years had any relations 
with the banks except as depositors and 
borrowers. 


But as this condition has grown more 
general and as each individual banking 
corporation has grown apace, the 
duties and liabilities of the individual 
director have of necessity grown in 
similar fashion. Since the name of a 
prominent business man upon the list 
of directors conveys a sense of con- 
fidence to the depositors in the bank 
it is but reasonable to expect that the 
presence of that name should have 
more value in actual service to the de- 
positor than the mere use of it as a 


testimonial. Indeed, this has been the 
case. 
Today when a_ business man_ is 


elected to the board of directors of a 
bank, he assumes obligations so tangi- 
ble that many of them are defined by 
law, so concrete that they are financial 
liabilities in case of loss. 

The purpose of this article, there- 
fore, is to emphasize some of the re- 
strictive measures and to point out lia- 
bilities of the directors, not commonly 
understood, such as the liability of di- 
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rectors for mismanagement, degree of 
care required of directors, liability of 
directors for assenting to excessive 
loans. 

The duties and liabilities of bank di- 
rectors have been very carefully de- 
fined by the states, as to state banks 
and trust companies, and by the 
United States Government, as to na- 
tional banks and members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. The scope of 
the provisions in respect to these duties 
and liabilities covers such points as ap- 
pointment and powers of directors, 
their number and election, term of 
office, qualifications, oath required of 
them and many measures of a restric- 
tive nature. 

The liability of directors for mis- 
management will best be pointed out 
by citing two decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court. It held in the 
case of Briggs v. Spaulding, (141 
U.S., 1382) that “directors of a national 
bank must exercise ordinary care and 
prudence in the administration of the 
affairs of a bank, and this includes 
something more than officiating as fig- 
ureheads. They are entitled under the 
law to commit the banking business, as 
defined, to their duly authorized offi- 
cers, but this does not absolve them 
from the duty of reasonable supervision 
nor ought they to be permitted to be 
shielded from liability because of want 
of knowledge of wrongdoing, if that 
ignorance is the result of gross inat- 
tention.” And, in a decision rendered 
June 9, 1919, Bowerman v. Hamner, 
it held that “a director who had never 
attended a meeting during five years’ 
connection with the bank, and who 
lived 200 miles from the place where 
the bank was located, was liable for 
mismanagement because he did not ex- 
ercise the diligence which a prudent 
man wouia usually exercise in ascer- 
taining the condition of the business of 
the bank or a reasonable control and 
supervision over its affairs, and that 
he could not be shielded from liability 
because of want of knowledge of 
wrongdoing on his part, since that 
ignorance was the result of gross inat- 


4 
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tention in the discharge of his volun- 
tarily assumed and sworn duty.” 

The above decisions are of great sig- 
nificance in that it absolutely compels 
the director to be present or else re- 
ceive such reliable information at regu- 
lar periods which would enable him to 
know the status of the affairs of his 
bank. He would then become cog- 
nizant of any irregularity in time to 
take the necessary remedial action. 

In respect of the liability of direc- 
tors for assenting to excessive loans, 
the United States Circuit Court held 
(Rankin v. Cooper et al., 149 Fed. 
Rep., 1010) that “it is the duty of di- 
rectors of a national bank to exercise 
reasonable control and supervision over 
its affairs, and to use ordinary care and 
diligence in ascertaining the condition 
of its business, which is such care as 
an ordinarily prudent and diligent man 
would exercise in view of all the cir- 
cumstances; and that where the direc- 
tors of a national bank became aware 
through the report of a committee of 
their number, and also by notices sent 
them individually by the comptroller of 
the currency, that the bank had been 
making excessive loans to its president 
and to other persons, firms and cor- 
porations with which he was associated, 
but took no effective steps to reduce 
such loans, or to prevent their increase, 
which continued until the bank became 
insolvent, they will be held jointly and 
severally liable for all losses which the 
bank sustained through subsequent 
transactions, and which could have been 
prevented by a proper discharge of 
their duties,’ and in another case, 
(Witters, Receiver, etc., v. Sowles et 
al., 31 Fed. Rep., 1) it held “that un- 


der Revised Statutes, section 5200, 
directors of a national bank who 
make or assent to the making of 


a loan to any one person of a 
sum exceeding the legal limit become 
personally and individually liable for 
all loss sustained thereby; but where 
the borrower in such a case is also one 
of the directors he is not so liable but 
simply as a debtor to the bank.” 
Further, the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals in McCormick v. 








King et al., 241 Fed. Rep., 787, held 
that “directors responsible for excess 
loans were liable not only for the ex- 
cess of such loans above the legal limit, 
but for the entire loss thereon with in- 
terest,” and this case was affirmed by 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
on June 9, 1919, in Bowerman v. 
Hamner. 

The foregoing violations quoted were 
not due to wilful neglect on the part 
of the directors, but to a lack of knowl- 
edge of wrongdoing. It is realized that 
directors of banks are usually men of 
affairs and cannot devote sufficient time 
to the task of supervision of the banks’ 
business in its minute detail. They 
must of necessity rely upon the actions 
of others. How then can the directors 
protect their own interests? Obvious- 
ly, the answer is: periodical examina- 
tions of the banks’ affairs by certified 
public accountants. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Banks are subject to examinations 
from two sources, 1. State or Federal, 
and 2. By directors. Examinations by 
the state or Federal authorities are 
principally for the purpose of estab- 
lishing the solvency of the banks and 
that its acts are in conformity with the 
statutes. Examinations by directors 
should include the foregoing purpose 
and yet cover a much wider scope. The 
scope of such examinations, as sug- 
gested by the comptroller of the cur- 
rency, is substantially stated hereun- 
der. It should be noted, however, that 
in certain respects, the program is fol- 
lowed by the Federal examiners to a 
more or less extent. 

“1. Cash. The cash should be 
counted and the total compared with 
the books of the bank. Cash items 
should be carefully scrutinized, and 
any improper items, such as unposted 
checks held for the purpose of not 
showing overdrafts, and other items 
that can not be readily converted into 
cash, should be reported. 

2. Securities. The bonds and other 


securities of the bank should be ex- 
amined and those not on hand should 
be verified by reference to the receipts 
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of the parties with whom they are de- 
posited and if the receipts are old they 
should be verified by correspondence. 
The market value and the amount at 
which carried on the books in the ag- 
gregate should be shown, and any 
stocks held by the bank should be 
listed, with a statement showing the 
reason the securities were taken by the 
bank. 

3. Loans. The notes should be 
carefully checked and their total com- 
pared with the general ledger. The 
genuineness, value, and security of 
each note, and of any collateral there- 
to, should be carefully determined, and 
any losses ascertained, or probable, in 
the judgment of the committee, should 
be noted. The liabilities of each of the 
larger borrowers and loans to affiliated 
interests should be aggregated and 
carefully considered. The _ report 
should also show the general character 
of the loans—whether well distributed ; 
the general character of the collaterals; 
whether corporations in which officers 
or directors are interested borrow to 
an undue extent; also any large lia- 
bilities of the officers or directors. It 
should also be shown whether all pa- 
per claimed by the bank as its own 
property, including collaterals, is prop- 
erly endorsed or assigned to it, and all 
mortgages recorded. Any loans ex- 
ceeding 10 per cent. of the capital and 
surplus of the bank should be reported. 
The signatures of all note makers and 
endorsers should be carefully scruti- 
nized, and any erasures and alterations 
or any indications of manipulation 
should be carefully investigated and re- 
ported to the full board. All overdue 
paper should be listed and comment 
made as to its collectibility. 

4. Certificates. The certificates of 
deposit and the cashier’s checks should 
be verified. 

5. Due from Banks. The bank’s 
last reconcilements of accounts with 
correspondent banks should be com- 
pared with the bank’s books and a 
transcript of the bank’s account from 
the date of the last reconcilement to 
the date of the examination sent to 
the correspondent bank with a request 
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for verification. Balances with non- 
member banks in excess of 10 per cent. 
of the capital and surplus should be 
reported. 

6. Deposits. Individual ledger bal- 
ances should be verified by calling in 
pass books, by sending out reconcile- 
ments of certain accounts selected by 
the directors, or in some other suitable 
way. 

7. Overdrafts. They should be 
totaled and carefully considered, and 
the report should show any estimated 
losses. 

8. Profit and Loss. The committee 
should consider carefully the “profit 
and loss” and the “expense” accounts, 
with a view of determining whether 
the charges against those accounts are 
proper, whether the earnings of the 
bank warrant the expense charges, and 
whether the bank is making a legiti- 
mate profit. 

9. Methods. The examining com- 
mittee should inquire carefully into the 
arrangement of the working affairs of 
the bank and ascertain whether any 
employee who keeps the individual 
ledger receives deposits or balances 
pass books; and whether the employees 
are properly bonded, and in whose cus- 
tody the bonds are lodged. 

10. Due to Banks. Any liability of 
the bank for borrowed money, includ- 
ing money borrowed from other banks 
on certificates of deposit, should be 
listed, and the proper authority and the 
necessity for such borrowing ascer- 
tained. 

11. Deficiencies. The report of 
the directors or the examining commit- 
tee should show that these points have 
been covered, and should recite any 
deficiencies discovered. 

12. Statement of Condition. The 
report should also contain a complete 
statement of the total assets and lia- 
bilities of the bank, with any additions 
or deductions that in the judgment of 
the directors should be made as a re- 
sult of their investigation. There 
should also be included a detailed 
statement of the loans which the direc- 
tors estimate as worthless, doubtful, 
or insufficiently secured, giving reasons 
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therefor, and as nearly as possible the. 
real value. 

13. General. A statement should 
also be made of any matters which in 
the opinion of the committee affect in 
any way the bank’s solvency, stability, 
or prosperity. An examination twice a 
year, along the lines indicated, by a 
committee of the directors who will 
give sufficient time to the work to make 
it thorough and complete, can not fail 
to be of great benefit to all concerned, 
and this the directors owe to the 
shareholders who have placed them in 
their positions of trust. A complete re- 
port of each examination should be pre- 
served in the files of the bank and be 
accessible to the bank examiner when 
examining the bank.” 

That the directors of the average 
bank could not comply with the fore- 
going program is beyond question. 
Even if they possessed the technical 
ability or experience to do it properly, 
they could not afford to spend the time 
required in making so extensive an ex- 
amination. 


Aside from the technical operations 
involved in the examination, it is the 
desire of the modern director to see the 
operations as a whole rather than in 
detail, and the close examination of 
ledgers, cash, securities, notes, is often, 
in the words of a prominent manufac- 
turer, “the most confusing milieu that 
I ever faced.” The successful business 
man finds that his success is most often 
due to his keen analysis of accurate, 
capably drawn, reports, not only of a 
statistical nature, but as to accounting 
system, policy in matters of detail and 
policy as practiced in major operations. 

In recent years, well managed banks 
have been employing certified public 
accountants to make periodic examina- 
tions of the banks’ affairs. These ex- 
aminations are usually made at the in- 
stance of the examining committee of 
the board of directors to whom a com- 
plete and comprehensive report is ren- 
dered, thus entirely relieving the ex- 
amining committee of its time-consum- 
ing duties. 

The report usually covers the follow- 
ing points: 
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Financial Condition: 

(a) Statement of condition as at the 
date of the audit. 

(b) Specific comments on all re- 
sources and liabilities, together with 
relative supporting schedules. 
Earnings: 

(a) Statement of income and profit 
and loss. 

(b) Comment as to specific items, 


stating causes of loss or gains and 
comparison with previous periods. 


System: 
(a) Opinion of system in operation. 
(b) Recommendations. 


Management 
Violations 
General 


The scope of an examination by cer- 
tified public accountants includes or 
should include, in addition to all the 
work outlined in the foregoing pro- 
gram, methods of detecting shortages 
or manipulations. 

As has been said in a previous para- 
graph, the value of the independent 
examination by the certified public ac- 
countant is more to the modern bank 
director than a mere proof of satis- 
factory condition. It is indeed a fre- 


quent event for directors to find that 
the examination points out improve- 
ments in the system which greatly ex- 
pedite operations and reduce the cost 


of handling details. 
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But more important even than these 
savings and the savings which they in 
turn lead to, are the effects of a com- 
petent examination upon the directors 
themselves. The way is often pointed 
to new business activity and to oppor- 
tunities for greater profits and greater 
service to depositors and borrowers, to 
the mutual advantage of each person 
concerned in the transaction. The re- 
ports themselves enable the stockhold- 
ers and directors to make more intelli- 
gent decisions when matters of policy 
are brought to their attention. 

Less tangible, yet equally important 
in the conduct of the banking institu- 
tion is the effect of the examination 
upon the employees themselves. It has 
been repeatedly shown that the mak- 
ing of the thorough, independent ex- 
amination has a salutary effect upon 
the entire force. It improves the 
morale and keeps the men keyed up 
not only to their responsibilities but 
also to their routine duties of the day. 

The facts then account in a very 
large measure for the tremendous in- 
crease of late years in the number of 
banks throughout the United States 
which are periodically putting through 
an independent examination under the 
supervision of the examining committee 
of the board of directors but utilizing 
the services of certified public accoun- 
tants. This procedure seems, indeed, 
almost certain to become a universal 
one, as regular a procedure as in past 
generations it was an uncommon one. 














An Examination in Banking 
With respects to Thomas A. Edison 


By William H. Kniffin, Jr. 


Who invented interest? Was it a 
profitable invention? 

What was the “Mississippi Bubble?” 
Why did it burst? 

Who was John Law? 

Why is red ink red? 

When was the Federal Reserve Bank 
born? 

Who was the doctor? 

How far is it from office boy to 
president? 

Who gets the protest fees? 

How much would you loan on a ton 
of prunes? 

When you put your “John Han- 
cock” on a note do you have to pay it? 

Who was Ponzi? Explain how he 
did it. 

What is meant by the “mint par of 
exchange? 

What is a mark? 
or a bad one? 

Where is Wall street? 

Why does it begin in a graveyard 
and end in a river? 

Who are the “lambs?” 

What is a bucket shop? 

What is the voltage of a stock ticker? 

Will it kill? 

Who invented overdrafts? 

What is a “go back?” Where does 
it go? 

What kind of acid is found in some 
bank tellers? 

Who started the first bank? 
was president? 

Give the history of money in brief. 

Who tried to get gold from sea 
water? Did he get any? 

What is the capital of the National 
City Bank? 

Who made the first fountain pen? 

What are the qualities of a good 
loan? 

What kind of cotton is used in money 
bags? Who holds the bag? 

What is meant by amortization? 

Amortize the following: Bond of 
$1,000 carrying 6 per cent. bought to 
net .05678, due five years, at 108187, 


Is it is good mark 


Who 


interest January and July. Bought the 
day it was paid for. 

What kind of wood is used in lead 
pencils? 

How long does it take to raise a 
pencil? 

Can a bank note be raised quicker? 

Can a bank clerk get married on 
$1,200 a year? Why not? 

Do women make good bank clerks? 
How long do they remain? 

Where are bank notes laundered? 

Where do rubber bands come from? 
Where do they go? 

What effect would the assassination 
of Lenine have upon exchange between 
Petrograd and Calcutta? 

Who wrote Lombard Street? 

Draw a map of the Erie Railroad? 

What is the security behind the Erie 
prior lien bonds? 

What is a debenture bond? 
and refunding bond? 

A first consolidated refunding 
bond? A consolidated prior lien, col- 
lateral trust first refunding debenture 
bond? 

What stocks are sure to go up? 

How many ties are there in a rail- 
road mile? Are there any home ties? 

Why does a bank charge ten cents 
to cash a check? Who gets the ten 
cents? 

What is exchange? 

If you make lead nickels, where will 
it lead to? 

Is a red headed man a safe bank- 
ing risk? 

How about a “cock-eyed” man? 

What do you understand by protest? 
Give the legal and practical reason for 
protest. 

If a check reads “five dollars” and 
the figures are $500, which amount 
should the bank pay? 

If a check is raised from $5 to $500, 
what amount may the bank charge 
against the customer’s account? 

Where do we get “quick” silver? 

What are the duties of the “glad 
hand man” of the bank? 


A first 
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When BOSTON was a City of 80. 000 “a 





niz 

HIS WAS IN 1836—the year when Benjamin T. Reed way 
convened eleven leading Boston merchants and manu- cat 
facturers in the famous Exchange Coffee House, to organize ov 
a bank. whi 
With Mr. Reed as President and a $500,000 capital, The ine 
Warren Bank opened for business. A cashier, a teller, a whe 
bookkeeper and a messenger comprised the staff. The title live 
was shortly changed to The Shawmut Bank. Through vision licit 
and faithful service the new bank thrived. In 1864 incorpora- ove 
tion was secured as The Shawmut National Bank. grit 
Following a reorganization in 1898, the present titl— ~ 
THE NATONAL SHAWMUT BANK of Boston—was adopted. out: 
Since that year, the growth of the bank has been consistent. hou 
Deposits increased from $30,000,000 in 1899 to more than star 
$140,000,000 at this date. The service organization now imn 
includes over 1600 branches and connections, giving this bank an 
representation all over the world. % 
The policy of this 85-year-old institution is very ably ex- lt 
pressed in the words of a former Chairman of Directors, cop 
“|. a large, strong, powerful bank, conducting a wise, tion 
conservative, but progressive business. It will not devote terr 
itself to any particular or exclusive line of the banking busi- kee] 
ness. Its aim will be to accommodate all classes of business gro 
and all classes and kinds of people; to accommodate and do pect 
business with the small merchant as well as with the rich.” oo 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK of BOSTON cal 
Resources far exceed $200.000.000 
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How To Get Bank Advertising Ideas 


By EARL R. OBERN, 
Manager Publicity Department, Noel State Bank, Chicago 


MANY MEN who direct adver- 
tising campaigns for banking 
institutions are overlooking a 
most important field in their 
search for new ideas, which 
make good advertising copy. 
One authority has said, “A 
new idea applied to advertis- 
ing would be one which has 
never been used in its particu- 
lar setting. ‘That new ideas 
are one of the essentials which 
go to make up good advertis- 
ing copy is generally recog- 
nized, but the problem has al- 
ways been where and how to 
catch them. One fruitful 
source of material and one 
which has been scarcely ex- 
ploited is to be found right in 
the heart of the community 
where the advertising man 
lives. Why should a bank pub- 
licity manager sit hunched up 
over his desk day after day, 
grinding out copy conceived 
within the narrow confines of 
his office, when he can step 
outside the door and in a few 
hours time collect enough sub- 
stantial ideas to cover all his 
immediate needs? Nor is this 
an entirely new departure. For 
example, take the case of some 
of our great manufacturing 
concerns. Their advertising 
copy writers and sales promo- 
tion men are sent over certain 
territory with instructions to 
keep their ears “close to the 
ground.” That is, they are ex- 
pected to find out through di- 
rect contact with the firm’s 
customers in what respects the 
company is failing to meet lo- 
cal needs and how the service 
can be improved. All sugges- 
tions and criticisms coming 


from customers, clerks who 
handle the goods, and pros- 
pective buyers are referred to 
the home office. To be brief, 
these firms keep their fingers on 
the business pulse of their ter- 
ritory and capitalize the ideas 
furnished by their prospective 


clients. Herein lies the cue for 
the man who is handling bank 
advertising. 

In the following paragraphs 
I am relating some of my ex- 
periences in talking and mix- 
ing with the people who live 
and work within the immediate 
environs of our bank. They 
have been selected at random 
out of many like examples 
which occur every week and 


(Continued on page 61) 











AT NINE CENTERS OF BUSINESS 


Complete banking units, each having all the resources and 
world-wide services of a great National Bank at its command 
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This is the second of a series of advertisements in the New York newspapers 
featuring the various branches of the Irving National Bank. The typo- 
graphical arrangement is unusually pleasing. 
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ANK publicity men will 

be interested to learn 
that the world’s most fa- 
mous bank has started the 
publication of a house or- 
gan. “The Old Lady of 
Threadneedle Street” is the 
title and of course the bank 
is none other than the Bank 
of England. 

This publication is de- 
scribed on the cover as “A 
Journal of General Inter- 
est, Produced by the Staff 


of the Bank.” It is to be 
sublished quarterly. Its 
editorial contents consist 


of essays, verse, stories, 
staff news, obituary and 
club news. Besides the 
Bank of England Club there 
are staff clubs devoted to 
art, literature, dancing, mu- 
sic, amateur drama and 
opera, rifle shooting, bil- 
cricket, football, 
golf, racquets, fives, swim- 
ming and tennis. 

That the bank house or- 


hards, 


gan has won a_ permanent 
place for itself and is no 
longer to be considered as 
an experiment is given am- 
ple proof in its adoption by 
the most conservative bank 
of the world’s most conser- 
vative nation. 
@ 

THERE’S NOTHING LIKE hav- 
ing your friends stand by 
you. Someone started a 
foolish and unnecessary run 
on the Security National 


Bank, Dallas, Texas, last 
May. The Federal Reserve 
Bank, the Clearing House 
and other organizations is- 
sued reassuring statements; 
business houses published 
advertisements expressing 
confidence and the Rotary 
Club adopted strong resolu- 
tions of confidence, and 
many members announced 
additional deposits. The 
bank weathered the storm 
all right, as it was perfect- 


ly solvent. 
& 


THE NEw york Telephone 
Company has inaugurated a 
plan for its employees to 
become systematic savers by 
deductions from their pay 
envelopes. The plan pro- 
vides for the opening of in- 
dividual accounts for em- 
ployees in selected savings 
institutions, with the com- 
pany acting as agent of the 
employees. By simply sign- 
ing an authorization card a 
complete savings bank ac- 
commodation is afforded the 
employees, with full control 
left in the hands of the in- 
dividual. This seems to be 
a good idea for banks every- 
where to encourage in the 
case of large employers of 


labor. 
& 


‘THE BANK ADVERTISER DOES 
not usually have to take the 
chances which many mer- 
chants and other general 
advertisers do at times. For 
example, take the haber- 
dasher or department store 
which advertises extensively 
in the morning newspaper 
to sell straw hats. It turns 
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out to be a cold and rainy 
day and the sale of straw 
hats is only about half what 
it would have been on a 
hot, sunny day. Nothing 
like that in the banking 
business. In fact, prepar- 
ing for the “rainy day” is 
a piece de resistance of 
bank advertising. 


% 


WHEN A VERY ALERT trust 
company man saw in the 
proof of a proposed adver- 
tisement for his institution 
the phrase, “Committee for 
Incompetents,” his comment 
was, “I think there are very 
few incompetents going 
around looking for a trust 
company to take charge of 
their affairs.” It doesn't 
seem worth while to adver- 
tise that function, inasmuch 
as it is usually performed 
upon appointment by the 


court. 
& 


VARIETY SAVORS EXISTENCE. 
It is human nature to grow 
weary of the old, to tire of 
monotony, to become drowsy 
and indifferent when the 
same story is told repeated- 
ly in the same way. New 
ideas, new ways of present- 
ing facts, new designs, new 
color schemes, new methods 
of stimulating interest are 
essential to the continued 
and increasing success of 
your advertising printing. 
When you get out your next 
booklet, make it different, 
more attractive, more con- 
vincing, than any you have 
previously issued, if you 
want it to do the utmost for 
you in influencing business. 
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How To Get Bank Adver- 


tising Ideas 
(Continued from page 59) 
all of them took place within a 
five-minute walk from _ the 
front door of the bank. 

One evening several weeks 
ago I wandered into a nearby 
pool hall. A game was in 
progress at every table and a 
group of hangers-on were sit- 
ting along the wall. Clouds of 
smoke floated over the room 
making for that general atmos- 
phere of relaxation, where the 
men of the neighborhood talk 
and express their ideas freely. 

One young chap piped up: 
“Say, have you noticed the new 
bank building lately? I’m go- 
ing to start saving my money 
and put it in a savings account 
when the bank moves into its 
new quarters.” 

This was my cue to break 
into the conversation: “Don’t 
you think the building is too 
large for that bank? It’s go- 
ing to be exclusively occupied 
by the bank, you know?” 

“Naw,” replied this youth of 
twenty, not knowing that I had 
any connection with the bank. 
“That bank’s growin’ and be- 
lieve me they'll need a_ big 
building soon.” 

After all, this youngster had 
struck the heart of the matter, 
though in a crude way, and 
yet here was inspiration for 
advertising copy. This little 
dialogue gave me a new idea, 
which I worked up into an ef- 
fective advertisement, explain- 
ing that our new building was 
being erected with ample floor 
space for future expansion. 

I went back to the pool- 
room a few evenings later and 
one of the boys who knew me 
said: “Say, what are those 
first mortgage gold bonds you 
are advertising?” 

In the midst of my explana- 
tion some half dozen fellows 
collected around us. I saw my 
chance and said, “You fellows 
come over to my office right 
now. It’s late, but I can get 
in and I'll show you what 
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Who’s Who in 
Bank Advertising 











O. HOWARD WOLFE 
Cashier Philadelphia National Bank, in charge of publicity 


R. WOLFE became associated with the Phila- 
delphia National Bank in 1899, but later left 
the bank to become secretary of the Clearing-House 
section of the American Bankers Association. In 
that capacity he showed great energy and became 
an authority on clearing-house matters. He resign- 
ed to return to the bank as assistant cashier and 
was elected cashier in 1917. 
Mr. Wolfe is in charge of the publicity for the 
bank, and has always been a prime mover in all 
advanced organizations for better advertising. 




















Showing the Scope of Service of the Commercial National Bank of Shreveport, Louisiana. 
In each state and county designated by the lines we have depositors 











The Commercial National Bank of Shreveport, Louisiana, is developing a 
banking-by-mail business. The above chart was issued by the bank to 
show the scope of its service. 


those bonds are and what an 
important part they play in 
your everyday life.” 

The whole group went over 
to my office with me and after 
a fifteen-minute session, two 
or three of them became inter- 
ested enough so that they re- 
turned a few days later and 
made their first monthly pay- 
ment on a first mortgage. The 
following is the advertising 
copy that suggested itself to 
me after this particular ex- 
perience: 


DO YOU KNOW WHAT AN IM- 
PORTANT PART BONDS AND 
MORTGAGES PLAY IN YOUR 
EVERY DAY LIFE? 


Bond issues today have become 
the best way of raising money 
for building schools, apartments, 
residences and factory buildings. 

Whether you know it or not, 
you are investing much money in 
bonds. Fraternal societies and 
insurance companies invest their 
reserve in bonds and mortgages 
—your dues and premiums fur- 
nish the money. 

Every trust fund and estate 
has a portion of its money in 
mortgages and bonds. 

By putting your money to work 
in a 6 per cent. first gold mort- 
gage, or first mortgage gold 
bond, you will have the same op- 
portunity for a safe investment 
at a good return, as that en- 
joyed by wealthy men. 

If you are not able to pay cash 
for these mortgages or gold 
bonds buy them on our monthly 
payment plan, and earn 6 per 
cent. while you save. 


One day while purchasing a 
leather portfolio I found that 


I did not have enough cash in 
my pocket to pay for it. “Will 
you take a check on our 
bank?” I asked the proprietor. 
“Sure,” he replied, “and by 
the way we ought to have our 
account there. We are now 
banking with a large bank 
downtown which is rather in- 
convenient for us at times.” 
“We would be mighty glad 
to serve you,” I said, “and 
when we get in our new build- 
ing we will be in a position to 
give you both the convenience 
and service that you get down- 
town, and all within five min- 
utes of your place of business.” 
This man came in later and 
opened an account with us and 
is today one of our best cus- 
tomers. This incident brought 
the selling point of “conveni- 
ence” forcibly to our attention 
and I have used it regularly, 
to good advantage in our ad- 
vertising copy ever since. 
Barber shop discussions fre- 
quently offer good copy for the 
advertising man. I have in 
mind a conversation overheard 
a short time ago while waiting 
for my “next”. One of the 
barbers liked his liquor pretty 
well and the prohibition ques- 
tion was uppermost in_ his 
mind. 


“Well, Bill,” said the man in 
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the chair, who knew the bar- 
ber’s weakness, “I know where 
you can get more than one- 
half of one per cent.” 

“Good stuff?” asked the bar- 
ber. 

“You bet.” 

“Hm-m-m,” said the barber, 
“let me in on the secret. 
Where can you get it?” 

“Why, er you can get 3 
per cent.—interest at the bank 
across the street.” 

Here was a suggestion that 
was right up to the minute— 
the theme was timely and car- 
ried a universal appeal, at 
least for our neighborhood. 

The next day a show card 
appeared in our window as 
follows: 

THE LAW ALLOWS ONLY 
“one-half of one per cent.” 
But, we give three per cent. in- 
terest on Savings Accounts. 
START TODAY 
$1.00 will do it. 

By the way of interest, I am 
including an incident which 
took place in the bank and 
which indicates how the adver- 
tising campaign of one concern 
may rebound to the benefit of 
other business men in the lo- 
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Planters National Bank 
MAIN AND TWELFTH STREETS 
Capital and Surplus, =~ + +, + so0nponee 


Established 185 








This Richmond bank is running a 
series of safe deposit advertisements 
based on historical examples. The bank 
reports that this series is attracting 
wide public interest and has been 
unusually successful. 
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Union Ernst Company 
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The series of advertisements by the Union Trust Company of Detroit reproduced above are good examples of the 
growing tendency among financial institutions to use illustrations in connection with copy. These illustra- 
tions not only attract greater interest but add force to the arguments of the text. 


cality. We learned that there 
were several well know artists 
in our neighborhood and plan- 
ned to exhibit their paintings 
in our bank. We featured the 
exhibit in our newspaper pub- 
licity and many people came 
in to examine the work of the 
local artists. There was a di- 
rect appeal here to local pride 
and the exhibit pulled strongly. 

Many of the mothers in the 
neighborhood, who came into 
the bank and saw the paint- 
ings, remarked, “I wish I could 
get my children interested in 
doing something like that.” 

A stationery merchant and 
one of our oldest customers 
overheard one of these re- 
marks while he was in the 
bank and said: “That gives me 
a good idea.” 

The next day he ordered 
fifty artist sets for beginners 
and made an attractive win- 
dow display of them in_ his 
store. I saw him a few weeks 
later and he said, “Do you 
know that the exhibit at your 
bank stimulated the interest 
for art in this neighborhood? 
I sold over fifty sets of ar- 
tist’s material and have had to 
order a new supply to meet 
the demand.” 

This man had his ear “close 
to the ground.” He capitalized 
an advertising campaign de- 
Signed primarily for our bene- 
fit, which turned out to be of 


value not only to ourselves but 
to our customer as well. 

In the course of an ordinary 
banking day, one meets people 
of widely divergent temper- 
ment, ranging from the conser- 
vative business man to the ec- 
centric character who runs a 
little one-horse shop tucked 
away in some remote alley. I 
dropped into one of these old 
curiosity shops one day to chat 
with the proprietor. In_ the 
course of the conversation he 
asked: “What about those 
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The above is an example of an unusu- 
ally strong bank emblem. 


first mortgage gold bonds you 
people are advertising?” 

I made a brief survey of the 
proposition and he_ replied, 
“Well, that sounds pretty good 
to me. You see, I have $500 
in a checking account in your 
bank and I’m thinking of plac- 
ing it in some safe investment. 
I'll be over Saturday night to 
see you.” 

Three months passed and he 
did not appear at the bank. I 
again called on him and this 
time he handed me a circular, 
advertising a promotion scheme 
which on the face of it did 
not appear to be a safe invest- 
ment. 

“Do you’ know anything 
about this thing?” he asked. 

“No actual facts,” I replied, 
“but I will investigate it for 
you if you like?” 

Upon returning to the bank 
I learned that one of our di- 
rectors had looked into the 
matter thoroughly and _ had 
made an unfavorable report. 
I called up the man and read 
the report to him and then 
asked, “Do you still want to 
invest in that scheme?” 

“No,” was the emphatic 
reply and the next day he 
came over to the bank and in- 
vested his $500 in one of our 
real estate gold bonds. I 
found out later that a waiter 
in a nearby restaurant had 
tried to induce him to put his 
money in this unsafe invest- 











East, West, North 
or South 


There is no path over 
which business or pleasure 
may direct your steps that 
we cannot help to make 
smooth and comfortable in 
assuring for you uniform 
courtesy and availability of 
funds for disbursements in- 
cidental to travel. 

Our more than twenty- 
five hundred foreign cor- 
respondents in two thou- 
sand cities of over one hun- 
dred countries make it pos- 
sible to proffer this service 
through our Travelers’ 
Letters of Credit, issued in 
Dollars and Sterling. 


Inquiries Invited 
Foreign Department 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE 
NATIONAL BANK 
128 BROADWAY 
New York 











The above is a good example of a 
foreign department advertisement 
which tells a big story in a little space. 


ment scheme. It gave me the 
“idea” for the following copy. 


“GET RICH QUICK” SCHEMES 
ARE NOT SAFE IN- 
VESTMENTS 
Do not risk your money in a 
scheme that vanishes over night 
and leaves you discouraged and 

penniless. 

Always question the safety of 
an investment that promises sure 
and large gains. 

Keep your money in this strong 
bank where it will be safe from 
loss, fire or theft. Be content 
with a _ steady interest return 
from a Savings Account until you 
have enough money to buy a 
First Gold Mortgage. 

Consult any of our officers as 
to the soundness of an invest- 
ment. 


Nor are the publicity man’s 
experiences confined to people 
of our own race or color. Take 
this case for example. There 
is a Chinese laundry near our 
bank where the Chinamen work 
night and day. One evening I 
went there to have some col- 
lars laundered. The head 


chinaman said, “You work with 
bank?” 

“Yes, Charlie,” I 
“what can I do for you 

“You sendem money to 
China?” 

“Sure, all the time. We have 
a special department for this 
purpose. Many people around 
here send money to all parts of 
the world through our bank.” 

“Last time I sendem money 
through another bank down- 
town. Next time I come to 
see you.” 

He was true to his word and 
has been coming to us ever 
since. The copy for our next 
advertisement on Foreign Ex- 
change read as follows: 


replied, 


?” 


COMPLETE FOREIGN EX- 
CHANGE SERVICE 


Money sent to all parts of the 
world at lowest market 
rates 
In conclusion, the writer has 
found, through seven years’ 
experience as a publicity man 
that many of his most success- 
ful scoops have been built up 
against a back-ground of com- 
munity interest. It is his con- 
viction that all bank advertis- 
ing men can profit immeasur- 

ably by: 

Mixing with the people in 
the community. 

Making it a point to visit 
the clubs, pool-rooms, barber 
shops, cigar stands, and other 
places where individuals con- 
gregate in the neighborhood. 

Asking people whom you 
meet on the street if they 
have heard of the new kind of 
service your bank is about to 
install or what they think 
about your new location or any 
matters which are of vital in- 
terest to the bank or the com- 
munity and keeping a record 
of their replies. 

Mingling with your custom- 
ers and prospects at their so- 
cial affairs. 

Helping them solve their fi- 
nancial and business problems. 

Keeping in close touch with 
their home life and its prob- 
lems. 

Getting to know their needs, 
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desires, ambitions, peculiar 
traits and characteristics. 

Gaining their confidence as 
an individual as well as a 
banker. 

The suggestions listed above 
do not entirely exhaust the pos- 
sibilities of the field, but they 
do provide direct means of 
coming in contact with novel 
and interesting bank advertis- 
ing ideas which have a real 
human interest appeal to the 
people of the community. 


ro) 
How Banks Are Adver- 


tising 
Writinc 1n Printers’ Ink the 
“Schoolmaster” thus describes 
a recent visit to Cleveland: 


About a year ago the School- 
master was in Cleveland and in 
the window of the Union Trust 
Company he saw a unique win- 
dow display that caused passers- 
by to stop and investigate. That 
window he described to the class 
at the time. 

Again this year business took 
the Schoolmaster to Cleveland, 
and as he approached the Union 
Trust Company he was_= sur- 
prised to see quite a gathering 
of people in front of the win- 
dow. “Is this again, or yet?” de- 
manded your pedagogue, elbow- 
ing his way up to the window. 
What he saw was a small, badly 
battered safe which had _ been 
broken open by a burglar with a 
cold chisel and a sledge-hammer. 
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Lots of people have never heard of 
“The Temple of the Sun,”’ but just the 
same they were interested in this adver- 
tisement and incidentally in the safe 
deposit service of this Richmond bank. 
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company’s plants. And in the 
foreground was a sign reading: 
ALLIES— 
CLEVELAND INDUSTRIES 
N THE 
GUARDIAN BANK 

It was a most effective visuali- 
zation of the tie-up between the 
bank and one of the city’s in- 
dustries. It said in effect, “We 
help to make New Perfection oil 
stoves and Aladdin cooking uten- 
sils possible.” It gave the man 
on the street a new and graphic 
conception of the function of a 
bank and its relation to the in- 
dustries of the city. Undoubtedly 
it isn’t a new idea, but it did 
prove a most convincing demon- 
Stration to the Schoolmaster that 
there is no end to the possibili- 
ties of even bank window dis- 
plays. Apparently the same rule 
applies as to window displays for 
any other line of business: get 
an idea and then visualize it. 


SEVERAL THOUSAND KEYRINGS 
were given away upon the 
opening of the Orrville (O.) 
Savings Bank a few weeks ago. 
Each one of them was num- 
bered and registered at the 


sent out to its depositors this 
letter: 
Dear Sir: 


Everyone in The Northwestern 
from the president down—includ- 
ing the directors—is assigned to 
one of the twelve savings teams 
in our savings account campaign 
which started April 15. These 
teams are hotly contesting the 
right for first place and the re- 
sults so far are extremely gratify- 
ing. We know that you are in- 
terested in your bank and its 
progress and growth and we feel 
also that you will be interested 
in the campaign. 

You, too, are a member of the 
Northwestern family and we 
thought possibly you would like 
to get into the contest. You may 
have friends who should have a 
savings account; perhaps you are 
not on our savings books. No 
doubt there are a great many 
people who, by aid of a good 
word from you, would make this 
their banking home. While the 
campaign is primarily for sav- 
ings accounts we shall be glad 
to include checking accounts as 
well. 

This request is, of course, based 
on the assumption that our 
earnest endeavor has not missed 


blotters, 
containing the following mes- 
sage: 


Dear Little Girl: 

Dou you know there is a real 
Fairy in this Bank? Her name 
is ‘“‘In-ter-est.”” When you save 
a dollar and put it in this bank 
she waves her wand over it and 
three pennies hop up and stand 
beside it. 

Every dollar you put in this 
bank the good fairy ‘“In-ter-est”’ 
turns into a dollar and _ three 
pennies; so you see the more dol- 
lars you save, the more pennies 
the good fairy will give you to 
go with them. 

Your friend, 
THE AMERICAN NATIONAL 
BANK , 


To COMMEMORATE THE first an- 
niversary of the establishment 
of the United States Mortgage 
and ‘Trust Company (New 
York) Club, The Trustgage, 
the bank’s house organ appears 
in a new form and will here- 
after be published monthly for 
the discussion of matters of in- 
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This series of advertisements was written by Miss Minnie A. Buzbee, adver- 
tising manager of the American Bank of Commerce and Trust Co., Little 
Rock, Ark. Miss Buzbee was awarded first prize by the Arkansas Bankers 
Association for the best series of six display advertisements covering the rela- 


tion of a bank to the public. 


terest to the bank’s employees. 


The editorial staff includes: 
A. Harris Horton, John S. 
Mayer, Carroll Ragan and 


Blinn F. Yates. 


Tue Fiwevitry Trust Company 
of Philadelphia has issued a 
booklet entitled “The Modern 
Strong Box” in order to stimu- 
late interest in its safe deposit 
department. 


As a service to its depositors 
and correspondents the Mer- 
chants National Bank of Bos- 
ton publishes each month three 
statistical summaries. One is 
on cotton; one on_ woolen 
and worsted, and one on 
hide and leather. These sum- 


maries are in great demand 
throughout the country and are 
universally regarded as auth- 
oritative. 


Tue American Nationat Bank 
of Pendleton, Oregon, has re- 
printed in booklet form a 
series of advertisements which 
it has been recently running, 
each one using a bird as a 
text. For example, here is one 
on the Magpie: 
THE THIEVING 
MAGPIE 


As with people, certain 
species of animals and birds are 
not very honest. In fact, some 


are known for their thieving 
characteristics. 
The magpie will steal, and 


carry away anything he can get 
hold of, though most of the stuff 
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is of no use to him, simply so 
much “gathered junk.” 

It is easy to drift into the 
habit of wasting time with petty 
matters, overlooking the one big 
opportunity, the big object in life 
each one ought to strive for. 

Acquire the saving habit; it 
opens the doors to opportunity. 


THe CommerciaL SAVINGS 
Bank and Trust Company of 
Toledo renders a wide diversity 
of financial services. These 
are summarized in a folder re- 
cently issued as follows: 


HOW WE CAN SERVE YOU 


1. Savings department pays 4 
per cent., compounded July 1 and 
January 1 on funds on deposit 
three months or longer. Deposits 
made on or before the fifth earn 


interest from the first of the 
month. 
2. School savings department 


serves the little, folks. 

3. Christmas savings depart- 
ment is helping thousands to save 
for Christmas 1921. 

4. Commercial department pro- 
vides checking accounts for in- 
dividuals and business firms. 

5. Trust department receives 
wills for safekeeping, acts as 
executor, trustee and administra- 
tor, manages property, cares for 
securities; in short, renders every 
trust service. 

6. Safe deposit department pro- 
vides private boxes and safe stor- 
age at $2 per year and up. 

7. Foreign exchange depart- 
ment furnishes foreign and dom- 
estic drafts, money orders and 
travelers’ checks. 

8. Loan and discount depart- 
ment makes loans on approved 
security, handles collections, and 
issues certificates of deposit draw- 
ing interest at 4 per cent. from 
date of deposit if held three 
months or longer. 

9. Real estate loan department 
makes first mortgage loans to 
home-owners. 

10. Bond department buys and 
sells Liberty bonds and govern- 
ment certificates. 


11. Bookkeeping department 


records our customers’ transac- 
tions. 
12. Safekeeping department 


cares for Liberty bonds, Victory 
notes and other government se- 
curities. 

Tue Securiry Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank of Yuma, Ariz., is 
sending out advertising litera- 
ture to stimulate interest in 
fire insurance. 


THe INTERNATIONAL ‘TRUST 
Company of Boston sent out 
the following notice with its 
monthly statements: 


SMALL ACCOUNT 
There is a very general feel- 
ing that small checking accounts 
are not desired by banking insti- 
tutions. Regardless of the policy 
of others, the International Trust 
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Company is glad to welcome and 
to carry without charge, furnish- 
ing free check books, checking 
accounts with an average balance 
of $100 or over. Of course there 
is no direct profit in such an ac- 
count, but it is our theory that 
the advertising value of a satis- 
fied customer is worth more than 
the cost of carrying the account. 
There is the further important 
consideration that many small 
balances become large and valu- 
able, bringing to us not only 
profit but the satisfaction of hav- 
ing assisted in a worthy cause. 
We therefore hope you will 
recommend the International 
Trust Company to your friends 
for small as well as large ac- 
counts and for the many other 
lines of banking service which we 
gladly render, such as_ savings 
department, safe deposit, ex- 
change and foreign money of all 
kinds, acting as executor and 
trustee under wills and, in fact, 
nearly every legitimate line of 

banking endeavor. 

CHAS. G. BANCROFT, 

President. 


Ix A FOLDER ENTITLED “A 
Heart-to-Heart Talk With 
Our Depositors,’ The Me- 
chanics National Bank of Wor- 
cester, Mass., says: 


As a patron of this bank you 
should receive and feel that you 
are receiving the very best serv- 
ice we can render. 

If by any chance you do not 
feel that you are getting good 
service, we want you to tell us 
so frankly. We are anxious to 
correct any such condition. 

This is your bank. We appre- 
ciate your business and we are 
endeavoring to make our service 
mean much more than merely 
giving ordinary attention to your 
affairs. 

In other words, we are trying 
to be interested with you in your 
business problems and to serve 
you as nearly as possible in the 
way you want to be served. 

Experience teaches us that the 
more we cooperate with our pa- 
trons the more enthusiastic they 
will be about our service and the 
more likely they will be to bring 
hew business to us. 

For instance, you might be in- 
terested to know that a majority 
of all new business now coming 
to this bank originates directly 
or indirectly from personal rec- 
ommendations of one kind or 
another. 

Weare proud of the fact that 
our patrons are so faithful and 
are assisting so materially in the 
growth of this institution. We 
value highly this spirit of loyalty 
and wish to reciprocate by giving 
them the very best service of 
which we are capable. 

You, too, can help your bank to 
grow and to become of greater 
and greater assistance to your- 
self and to the people of this 
community. 

Every now and then you can 
Say a word or write a line to 
your friends, relatives and _ to 
persons with whom you _ have 
business dealings, suggesting that 


as your relationship with this 
bank has been so pleasant you 
would like to see them make a 
similar connection. 

We believe that your recom- 
mendation of our service will be 
the best advertising we can get. 
A good person’s recommendation 
of a good thing has just about 
100 per cent. of influence. 

Cooperation of this kind can- 
not help but result to our mutual 
benefit. 

May we count on you? 


The folder contains blanks 
for filling in suggestions for 
improved service and for list- 
ing the names of possible cus- 
tomers. 


THE HEAD OF THE women’s ser- 
vice department of the First 
Wisconsin National Bank of 
Milwaukee, Miss Agnes M. 
Kenny is conducting a series 
of talks on “What Every 
Woman Should Know About 
Banking.” These talks are 
well attended and are attract- 
ing wide interest. 


Tne Pranters Nationa BANK 
of Richmond in a recent book- 
let extended the following in- 
vitation to all out-of-town 
friends: 


Some of these days you will 
visit Richmond. So here’s a real 


welcome from the Planters Bank, 
to make our bank your head- 
quarters during your stay. We 
are always glad to welcome our 
out-of-town friends, and we are 
never too busy to show them 


around. 


From Current Adver- 
tising 

Tue Fiwerirry Trust Com- 
PANY OF BUFFALO: 

A FRIENDLY ATMOSPHERE 


We are sincerely striving to 
create a friendly atmosphere in 
our banking room, a homelike 
feeling that will make individuals 
glad to come in on any errand. 

Courtesy in all transactions, 
combined with an efficient dis- 
patch of business and a spirit of 
helpfulness and service is the 
foundation upon which we are en- 
deavoring to build. 


Tue CuHarranooca Savincs 
Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn: 

You are paying the price in 
money, and perhaps also in sac- 
rifice, to supply for your loved 
ones the comforts which you 
want them to have when you are 
gone. 

What would you do if con- 
fronted with possibility that they 
might fail to receive the protec- 
tion which you love and foresight 
have provided. 

Such a thing is not a remote 
possibility. As a matter of fact 
every day in the year insurance 
money is being unwisely spent, 








rapidly increase. 


the U. S. Government. 








ICH men have died penniless ; peddlers have accumulated 
fortunes. Saving, or the lack of it, has made the differ- 
ence in every case. 


Saving will also make a difference for you. 
with as large a deposit as possible, and then build it up by 
regular deposits. Your faith in your ability to get ahead will 


Your savings here not only carn 4% a year, compounded 
semi-annually, but are aleo under the direct supervision of 


Des Moines National Bank 
6th and Walnut Sts. Des Moines, lowa 
The White Bank 


Resources over Twenty Million Dollars 

















A good savings advertisement by a national bank. 














wasted, and lost; by people of all 
classes. 
BUT— 

Just as surely as you may pro- 
vide with life insurance a fund 
for the care of your family, you 
may know positively that the 
fund will accomplish just the 
things for which you created it. 

Our insurance trust assures 
safety of principal, regularity of 
income, maximum income, pro- 
vision of emergencies, unfailing 
protection. 


Tue ComMMERCIAL SAVINGS 
Bank anv Trust Company, 
Toledo, Ohio: 


LIVING TRUSTS: 
HOW TO USE THEM 

A living trust may be created 
for the benefit of: 

1. Yourself: Under a_ trust 
agreement (revocable or irrevo- 
eable) part or all of your prop- 
erty may be entrusted to us for 
management, thereby assuring 
you a present income and future 
competence. : 

2. Your family: Money, securi- 
ties or other property may be set 
aside in trust—the income and 
principal to be paid as you direct. 
You may wish to establish a 
fund to educate your children or 
start them in business; a wedding 
gift to your daughter in the form 
of a monthly income that will 
provide for her financial welfare: 
or carry out other plans for the 
benefit of your loved ones. Such 
things can be done easily and ef- 
fectively through a living trust. 

3. Your’ charities: Under a 
living trust, benevolent inclina- 
tions may be gratified and their 
results observed during life. 

Under a living trust, your prop- 
erty is a care no longer, but a 
source of satisfaction and income 
to you. 

Call at our main office and talk 
it over with our trust officer, or 
an interview may be arranged 
elsewhere if you prefer. 


& 
Cooperating With The Ad- 


vertising Department 


How 1s THE ADVERTISING man 
going to reach the man behind 
the wicket and gain his sup- 
port and cooperation? 

The cleverest kind of a pub- 
licity campaign for a_ bank 
may be rendered 50 per cent. 
useless by a lack of enthu- 
siasm among the officers and 
employees of the institution, 
thereby leaving the advertising 
man to play a lone hand. 

The advertising man can get 
his stories read by the public, 
or some of them, but the trick 
is to get those in the bank to 
show interest in the advertis- 


ing. You can put your mes- 
sage over to the people in the 
town that this bank is an in- 
stitution where a cordial wel- 
come, courteous treatment, 
swift service, etc., are matters 
of glad and happy routine, but 
the difficulty lies in making the 
staff of tellers, clerks and 
bookkeepers inside the bank 
realize that it is their chief 
duty to live up to these prom- 
ises. It is not a matter of 
deliberate neglect on the part 
of the folks inside the bank, 
but a failure to understand the 
situation. The average bank 
man is unaware of the intimate 
relationship that should exist 
between himself and the pub- 
licity man. He does not rea- 
lize how much the growth and 
progress of all banks during 
the last ten years have been 
due, not to his own efforts, but 
to the advertising vision and 
imagination, and he _ realizes 
still less what a hard game the 
writer of publicity is up 
against in that the ad man is 
forced into sharp competition, 
not merely with other pro- 
ducers of his own commodity, 
but that he is competing with 
fountain pens, electric fans, 
shock absorbers, Paris garters, 
cord tires, ete. ete, with a 
thousand calls upon the pocket- 
book that promise to make life 
easier, richer and more enter- 
taining. ‘The advertising man 
must get to the very founda- 
tion of a reluctant nation that 
has lost the old virtue of fore- 
sight and thrift. The figures 
in the bank book must be made 
to look more enticing than an 
automobile, a fur coat, or 
cheap jewelry. 

A good many advertisers 
who call themselves expert, 
whose judgment may be bet- 
ter than mine, think it is good 
publicity to distribute prayer 
books, baby rattles and other 
novelties. Perhaps itgis good 
publicity, but you will have to 
show me if the green trading 
stamp methods in vogue in 
some banks are ethical and pro- 
duce results. 
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Advertising, to accomplish 
its purpose, should have the 
enthusiastic support of the men 
in the bank. There should be 
an intelligent presentation of 
the fact that the institution is 
fulfilling with the utmost de- 
gree of safety and economy 
the legitimate purpose of the 
bank, that it is keenly inter- 
ested in providing its com- 
munity and merchants with 
necessary credit, and is help- 
ing the salary and wage earn- 
ers safeguard their earnings; 
in other words, supporting all 
the interests of the community 
with vim and vigor. The ad- 
vertising man who can _ con- 
vince the public of the exist- 
ence of these qualities in his 
institution by backing up the 
advertising with service has 
done a man’s size job. 

No word in bank advertis- 
ing has been used more indis- 
criminately than the word 
“Service”. In fact, it is show- 
ing signs of wear and _ tear. 
But for all of that, our adver- 
tising is only a definite and 
concrete kind of service that is 
humanly possible to carry out. 

The publicity department in- 
vites criticism and will meet it 
frankly and cordially. It is a 
generally accepted fact that 
advertising the reputation 
of the bank’s president, offi- 
cers and directors generally 
appeals only to those financial- 
ly trained. It is the smile 
from the man _ behind the 
wicket, the quick service of the 
bookkeepers and the ready 
sympathy with the small de- 
positor that make the person- 
ality of the bank and back up 
the advertising—Union Trust 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


& 


Simpte, direct, plain speech 
is most easily understood by 
the greatest number of people. 
Simple, direct, plain language 
makes the best advertising 
speech.—Joseph H. Appel, Di- 
rector Publicity, John Wana- 
maker Stores. 
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Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to exchange booklets and other advertising 


matter issued by them. 


Subscribers can get on this list free of charge. 


Watch for New Names and Other Changes. 


A 
Adams, F. R., Will Co. Nat’l Bank, Joliet, Ill. 
Allen, W. S., pub., mgr., Southwark Nat’l Bank, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Anderson, R. P., adv. mgr., Sacramento-San 
Joaquin Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 
Ansley, D., Central Tr. Co., San Antonio, Tex. 


B 
Bader, A. F., asst. cash., Old State Nat’l Bank, 
Evansville, Ind. 
Bailey, C. W., pres., 
ville, Tenn. 
Banco Mercantil 
Peru, S. A. 
Bankers Magazine, The, New York. 
Bauder, R. E., Union Bank Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
Baugher, E. M., pres., Home Bldg. Ass’n Co., 


Bell, 


ist Nat'l Bank of Clarks- 


Americano del Peru, Lima, 


Ta ai director serv., Svgs. Bank of Utica, 


Be m... et H. D., asst. cash., Capital Nat’l Bank, 
Lansing, Mich. 

Berger, H. C., cash., Marathon Co. Bk., 
sau, Wis. 

Bernhardt, J., vice-pres., Cotton Belt Svgs. & 
Tr. Co., Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Bize, L. A., pres., Citizens Bank & Tr. Co., 
Tampa, Fla. 

Blethen, J. O., cash., Security Tr. & Svgs. 
Yuma, Ariz. 

Branham, D. R., director pub., Hellman Com’l 
Tr. & Svgs. Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Brown, G. W. C., asst. secy., Tidewater 
& Tr. Co., Norfolk, Va. 


Wau- 


Bank, 


Bank 


Brown, R. A., asst. cash., Citizens Nat'l Bank, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Buennagel, L. A., mgr. serv. dept., Fletcher 


Svgs. & Tr. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Burton, E. C., V.-P., Pennsylvania Nat’l Bank, 
Chester, Pa. 

Butzloff, H. M., asst. cash., 
Atlantic, Iowa. 

Buzbee, M. A., adv. mgr., American Bank of 

Commerce & Tr. Co., Little Rock, Ark. 


Iowa State Bank, 


Cc 

Caplan, H. B., secy. to pres., Canal-Com’l Tr. 
& Svgs. Bank, New Orleans, La. 

Childress” F. -» adv. eer. Atlantic Nat’l 
Bank, Jacksonville, 

Clabaugh, S. F., cash., City “Nat'l Bank, Tusca- 
loosa, Ala. 

Coon, H. J., 68 Farnham Ave., Toronto, Canada. 

Corrigan, J. V., pub. mgr., Atlanta Tr. Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Crary, R. F., asst. cash., Internat’l Bkg. Corp., 

Ly 


Culbreth, E. E., Com’! Nat’l Bank, Raleigh, N.C. 
D 
Dayton, T. S., pub... mgr., Guaranty Tr. Co., 
Nw. ¥. 
De Bebian, A., adv. mgr., Equitable Tr. Co., 
Y 


Deily, H. E., Tradesmen’s Nat’l Bk., Phila., Pa. 

Delson, L. E., pub. mgr., Central Tr. Co., of 
Illinois, Chicago, Ill. 

De Wilde, J., pub., mgr., American Nat’l Bank, 
Pendleton, Ore. 

Distelhorst, W., adv. div., 1st Wisconsin Nat’l 
Bk., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dysart, W. R., cash., lst Nat’l Bank, Ripon, 
Wis. 


E 
Eberspacher, J. C., asst. cash., Ist Nat’l Bank, 


Shelbyville, Ill. 

Ekirch, A. A., secy., North Side Svgs. Bank, 
| a a 

Elisworth, F. W., vice-pres., Hibernia Bk. & Tr. 
Co., New Orleans, La. 

Etter, R. W., Merch. & Planters Bk., Pine Bluff, 
Ark. 


F 


Frost, L. A., treas., Guaranty Tr. Co., Cam- 


bridge, Mass. 


G 
Garner, P., pub., mgr., Wachovia Bk. & Tr. Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. ¢. 
Gehle, F. W., mgr. adv. 
Metals Nat’l Bank, N. 
Gillmore, M. S., Buck & Glenn, Inc., 
Salem, N. C. 
Gonthier, H. G., dir. 
11 


Sst. Mechanics & 
Winston- 


pub., Bank of Hochelaga, 


2 St. James St., Montreal, Que. 
Grimm, H. B., mgr., bus. ext. dept. Security 
Tr. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
H 


Hall, J. C., Farmers & Mechanics Tr. Co., West 
Chester, Pa. 

Hall, W. R. D., com’l serv. 

Bk., Phila., Pa. 
Heuc hling, F. G., vice-pres., Northwestern Trust 
& Svgs. Bank, Chicago, IIl. 
Hamsher, C. F., pres., 1st Nat’l 
Gatos, Cal. 

Handerson, C. H., Union Tr. Co., Cleveland, O. 

Haskell, E. G., Barnett Nat’l Bank, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Heuchling, F. G., vice-pres., Northwestern Tr. 
& Svgs. Bank, Chicago, Ill. 


dept., Phila. Nat'l 


Bank, Los 


Higgins, A. E., adv. serv., 2929 B’way., N. Y. C. 

Higley, J. N., adv., dept., Ist Nat'l Bank, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

Hirt, E. C., Banco Hispano Suizo, Para 
Empresas Electricas, Plaza Canalejas, 3, 
Madrid, Spain. 

Hoagland, J. G., pub. mgr., Nat’l City Bank, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Hodgins, J. H., pub. dept., Union Bank of 


Canada, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 
Hokanson, N. M., adv. mgr., State Bank of 
Chicago, Ill. 
Holdam, J. V., adv. mgr., Chattanooga Svgs. 
Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Home Bank of Canada, editor, Home Bank 
Monthly, Toronto, Canada. 

Hotze, R. E., Jr., adv. mgr., Planters Nat’l 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 

Hudson, P. L., asst. cash., Ist Nat’l Bank, 
Corona, Cal. 

Iiunter, H. G., vice-pres.; treas., Kansas City 


Terminal Tr. Co., Kansas C ity, 0. 
Hutchins, E. M., pub. mgr., Seaboard 
Bank, N. Y. C. 


Nat’l 


Jessup, T.,” asst. cash., 
Bk., Chicago, Ill. 

Johnson, E. W., Warren Nat’l Bk., Warren, Pa. 

Johnson, S. W., mgr., new bus. dept. Seaboard 
Nat’l Bank, Norfolk, Va. 

Johnson, W. H., Jr., adv. dept., 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Jones, M. H., asst. cash., lst & Citizens Nat’l 
Bk., Elizabeth City, N. Cc. 


K 


Keeton, M., mgr. svgs. dept. Merchants & Far- 
mers Bank, Meridian, Miss. 
Keller, C. B., Jr., cash., Stroudsburg 


Woodlawn Tr. & Svgs. 


Marine Tr. 


Nat’l 


Bank, Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Kittredge, E. H., pub. mgr., Old Colony Tr. 
Co., Boston, Mass. 
Kommers, W. J., pres., Union Tr. Co., Spokane, 
Yash. 
L 
Langstroth, E., New York Trust Co., N. Y. C. 


United States Tr. 
Merchants Bank 


Lanier, B. W., asst. treas., 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Leitch, W. B., mgr. for. dept., 
of Canada, Montreal. 
Lersner, V. A., comp., Williamsburgh Svgs. 
Bank, Bway. & Driggs Ave., Brooklyn. 
Lyons, W. S., Union Trust Co., of D. C., 15th & 

H S8ts., Ww ashington, D. C. 
M 
McCorkle, J. C., pub. mgr., City Nat’l Bank, 
Evansville, Ind. 
McDowell, J. H., 1st Tr. & Svgs. Bank, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 
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Matthews, H. 


B., adv. mgr., S. W. Strauss & 
Co., 5th Ave. x 


at 46th St., N. 


Megan, T. F., asst. secy., Internat’! “pr. Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Merrill, F., adv. mgr., Northwestern Nat’l 
Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Meyer, A. J., pub. dept., Union Tr. Co., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 


Miner, J. H., mgr. dept. pub. relations, Seattle 


Nat’l Bank, Seattle, Wash 

Moniteur des Interets Materiels, 27 Place de 
Louvain, Bruxelles, Belgium. 

Morgan, L. J., adv. mgr., 1st Nat’l Bank, St. 


Joseph, Mo. 
Morrish, W. F., vice-pres., 
Co., San Francisco, Ca 
care of Hackney & Moale Co., 


O eeaead Bk. & Tr. 


Morrow, P. E., 
Asheville, N. C. 
49 Sonneggstrasse, 


Muller, J Zurich V1, Switz- 
erland 
Muralt, H. de, sub-mgr., Union de Banques 
Suisses, Zurich, Switzerland. 
N 
Newton, E. V., gr. bus. dept., Garfield Svgs. 


m 
Bank, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Norberg, P. G., Aktiebolaget Svenska Handels- 
banken, Stockholm, Sweden. 
Oo 
Oakes, R. W., asst. secy., Watertown Savings 
Bank, Watertown, ~ we 
Overton, J. A., cash., Nat’l Bank of Smith- 
town Branch, N. Y. 
P 


Pleasants, W. S., Hibernia Bk. & Tr. Co., New 
Orleans, La. 
Powell, V. M., cash., 

~ %. 


nd L. Doherty & Co., 60 Wall 


R 
‘pub. mer., 


Home Svgs. Bk., B’klyn, 


Pratt, T. < 
s N. 


Rankin, A. E., Fidelity Tr. Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Raven, F. J., American Oriental 
Shanghai, China. 

Reynolds, D. M., pub. mgr., Ist Nat’l Bank & 
Tr. & Svgs. Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Rittenhouse, C. M., Farmers Loan & Tr. Co., 
x. ¥. ¢. 


Bkg. Corp., 


Ruff, W. J., cash., Luzerne Co. Nat’l Bank, 
Wilke s-Barre, Pa. 
Ryland, C., mgr., new bus. dept., American 


Nat’l Bank, Richmond, Va. 
Ss 


Sec oh A., cash., Ist Nat'l Bank, Brenham, 


Sclater, é G., Pn Bank of Canada, 49 Wall 
¥. 


scott. W., Rae -pres., Virginia Tr. Co., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Sellew, W. W., Albert Frank & Co., 14 Stone 
iy a> Se Se 

Shoven, A. M., cash., City Tr. & Svgs. Bank, 


Kankakee, IIl. 
Sloan, L. H., Nat’l City Bank, N. Y. C. 
Smith, A. C., pres., City Nat’l Bank, Clinton, Ia. 
Smith, A. T., mgr. special serv. dept. Industrial 
Svgs. Bank, Flint, Mich. 
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Staker, F. M., mgr. pub. Commerce 
Banks, Kansas City, Mo. 

Starkweather, H., treas., Danielson Tr. Co., 
Danielson, Conn. 

Stein, R., asst. cash., American Union Bk., N. Y. 

Stoner, & H., pres., Peoples Nat’! ‘ake 
Waynesboro, Pa. 

Stover, J. C., secy-treas., Indiana Svgs. & Loan 
Ass’n., South Bend, d. 

Streicher, J. H., new bus. dept., 
Bank & Tr. Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


T 


A. Gordon, pub. mgr., 
Canada, Montreal. 
Taylor, C. E., Jr., pres., 

Tr. Co., Wilmington, 5 
Thomson, E. H., pub. mgr., Washington Loan 
Tr. Co., Washington, D. C. 

Thruston, W. B., Jr., mgr. for. dept. Merchants 
Nat’l Bank, Baltimore, Md. 


dept., 


Com’! Svgs. 


Tait, Royal Bank of 


weingten Svgs. & 


Vv 
Van Blarcom, W., asst. cash., 2nd Nat’l Bank, 
Paterson, x 
Van Leer, E. s., Metropolitan Tr. Co., N. Y. C. 
w 


Wadden, T. A., vice-pres., Lake Co. Nat’! Bank, 


Sioux Falls, 8S. D. 

Wadden, T. A., vice-pres., Lake Co. Nat’l Bank, 
Madison, 8S. D. 

Wallace, T. H., Farmers & Mechanics Svgs. 
Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Wells, G. T., asst. cash., Denver Nat’l Bank, 
Denver, Colo. 

Williams, F. H., treas., Albany City Svgs. In- 
stitution, Albany, i: ee 

Williams, J. E., asst. cash., Third Nat’l Bank, 
Scranton, Pa. 


Williams, J. L., vice-pres., Woodside Nat’l 
Bank, Greenville, s. 
Winship, L., vice- -pres. » Nat’l Shawmut 


Bank, Boston, Mass. 
Withers, C. K., pub. mer., 
Bank, Trenton, N. 
Woolford, Withers, Bank of America, 40th St. 
& Madison Ave., ¥. 6 


Mechanics Nat’l 


Z 
Zambrano, A., Jr., care of A. Zambrano e hijos, 
Apartado. No. 6, Monterrey, N. L., Mex. 
Zimmer, C. R., 1st Nat’l Bank, Emporium, Pa. 
Zimmerman, F. A., treas., Chambersburg Tr. 
Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 
Zimmerman, P. E., cash. Oak Park Tr. & 
Svgs. Bank, Oak Park, IIl. 


& 


NEW NAMES 
Berry, C. F., adv. mgr., Union Trust Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 
Block, R., pub. mgr., Citizens Trust Co., 


Buffalo, N. Y. 

Davy, C. C., Atty. East Side Svgs. Bank, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

Wormwood, lst Nat’l Bank, 
Haverhill, 


Cc. K., adv. mgr., 
Mass. 


au 


Keep us in touch with your publicity work. Each month 
current advertising is reviewed and commented upon, ads 
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Foreign Trade and its Relation to 
Domestic Business 


By Arthur A. G. Luders 


Trust Officer, Coal and Iron National Bank, New York 


(The following is an address delivered by 
Mr. Luders at the spring meeting of group 
six, of the New York State Bankers Associa- 
tion Convention at Lake Mohonk.) 


HEN I returned to New York 
two years ago, to take 
up my duties at Liberty and 

West streets, I could see a veritable 
army of trucks and drays of all classes 
going to and from the great piers 
which line the river front. Vehicles 
would stand in line for hours waiting 
for their turn to unload their contents 
which were destined for all parts of 
the globe. Steamships and even the 
almost extinct sailing vessels made fre- 
quent trips loaded to capacity with 
such goods and our bank in common 
with others in New York City had 
daily requests for credits to finance the 
export of the products of our farms, 
mines and factories. 

We heard a great deal of talk about 
having secured a stronghold on _ the 
world’s foreign trade and for a time 
it looked as though there was no limit 
to the amount of business that we 
would get not only in Europe but in 
the other markets of the world; South 
America, Near East, the Orient, and 
the islands of the Pacific. However, 
about a year ago this condition began 
to show signs of changing and up to 
the present time the traffic on West 
street has diminished to a remarkable 
degree. Idle steamships fill the har- 
bor, New York warehouses are bulging 
with American products that cannot be 
shipped and in many instances goods 
that have been shipped abroad are piled 
upon the piers at their port of destiny 
because the purchasers are unable to 
pay for them. Hundreds of thousands 
of dollars worth of these goods are be- 
ing returned to America every week. 
Our exports for the first four months 
of this year have been decreasing at 
the rate of about $100,000,000. 


In a recent address, William C. Red- 
field, former secretary of commerce, 
stated that American goods to the value 
of $40,000,000 lie undelivered at 
Buenos Aires, including 4,700 automo- 
biles. In the harbor of Callao ware- 
houses and cars are so choked with 
American products that it has been nec- 
cessary to load them on scows and 
anchor them in the bay. 

I do not wish to burden you with 
figures, but a few statistics will serve 
to bring home to you the striking con- 
trasts between conditions at the pres- 
ent time and those prevailing two years 
ago. In June, 1919, our export trade 
was $928,000,000; as recently as Oc- 
tober, 1920, it was $751,000,000, 
whereas in March, 1921, it had drop- 
ped to $384,000,000. Berthed in New 
York harbor are 655 steamers and sail- 
ing vessels of which 252 have no char- 
ters. The shipping board has now 
more than 652 steel vessels lying idle 
which aggregate 3,500,000 tons dead- 
weight and ships leaving for Europe 
are carrying only 30 per cent. of their 
cargo capacity. There are approxi- 
mately 400,000 idle freight cars on our 
railroads. 

What do these figures signify? I 
believe most of you will recognize the 
close connection between the paralysis 
which has affected our foreign trade 
and the tremendous amount of unem- 
ployment which exists in the country. 
Various estimates indicate that there 
are between three and five million peo- 
ple out of work. 

This stagnation has not only affected 
manufactured articles but great quan- 
tities of agricultural products, partic- 
ularly cotton, wheat, corn, tobacco, 
wool and hides, as well as products of 
mines such as copper, zinc and iron. 
If you will pardon a few more figures 
I would like to call your attention to 
the fact that at present the unsold sup- 
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ply of cotton is estimated at more than 
6,500,000 bales. The carryover of 
wheat is estimated at approximately 
800,000,000 bushels, and there is a two 
year supply of tobacco and wool. As 
a matter of fact, this country is pro- 
ducing between 20 per cent. and 30 per 
cent. more than it consumes in agricul- 
tural products and manufactures. Con- 
sequently, if we are to have prosper- 
ous times and a minimum of unemploy- 
ment there must be a market made for 
our goods abroad. One of the diffi- 
culties of bringing the situation home 
to the American people is that it is 
comparatively new. Until the begin- 
ning of the war in 1914 this country 
was a debtor instead of a creditor na- 
tion—in other words, we bought more 
from abroad than we produced, and 
our debit balance to the other nations 
of the world in August, 1914, was close 
to $4,000,000,000. A tremendous up- 
heaval has taken place in the last seven 
years and we are now confronted by 
conditions which are absolutely new to 
the vast majority of the people of the 
country. 

When we look at the other side of 
the picture, we find a still more difficult 
condition of affairs with which to con- 
tend; namely, the situation in Europe. 
There the need for our goods is just 
as great or greater than ever, partic- 
ularly raw materials. Thousands of 
factories in Europe stand idle because 
of the lack of manufacturing material. 
Two reasons are preeminently respon- 
sible for this condition; first, the un- 
stable foreign exchange, and second, 
the inability of foreigners to pay for 
our goods. 

Up to the middle of last year our 
exports were financed by our commer- 
cial banks. But at the tremendous rate 
at which exports were going on it did 
not take long to exhaust the available 
supply of credit for this purpose. As 
a matter of fact, a great deal of credit 
which was extended on a short term 
basis has developed into long term 
credit and I have seen statements re- 
cently that approximately $4,000,000,- 
000 credit is frozen in export trans- 
actions at the present time. 
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It is not necessary for me to explain 
to the experienced bankers before me 
that such a condition could not go on 
indefinitely. The commercial banks 
were compelled to withhold the grant- 
ing of further credits in any consid- 
erable volume for export business. 

It used to be said that trade follows 
the flag and there may have been in- 
stances in which this proved to be true. 
But if you will look at the history of 
the foreign trade of England during 
the past fifty years, you will find that 
trade follows investment. A few years 
ago it would have been considered fool- 
ish for any one to suggest that export 
trade could have been financed by 
means of dollar credits as up to that 
time all of this business had been done 
through sterling credits on London 
which was the credit export center of 
the world. Thanks to the efforts of 
the Discount Corporation and several 
other discount houses, a discount mar- 
ket for bankers’ acceptances has been 
developed which is now turning over 
acceptances at the rate of approximate- 
ly four and one-half billion dollars a 
year. This discount market, however, 
does not fully take care of the export 
problem as it exists today and unless 
something is done to solve this problem 
in the very near future, the situation 
in this country will get worse rather 
than better. 

In my opinion it would be most un- 
desirable for our trade balance to be 
settled in gold at this time. Any fur- 
ther import of gold into this country 
from abroad means the lowering of the 
reserve against foreign currencies, 
which are now sufficiently depreciated 
to cause grave concern. 

Even more undesirable would be the 
payment in goods manufactured in for- 
eign countries, particularly if they 
were all dumped on our shores at once. 
This leaves only one other way open 
in which we can expect payment and 
that is by means of securities or long 
term credits. 

The recent amendment to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bill known as the Edge 
Amendment provided for the formation 
of corporations to coordinate the re- 
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sources of the country for export busi- 
ness in the same way that the Federal 
Reserve Bank gathered together the 
banking power of the country for dom- 
estic business. As a result of the work 
of the committee on commerce and 
marine of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation and the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, it has been proposed to 
organize the Foreign Trade Financing 
Corporation with a capital of $100,- 
000,000 and a surplus of $5,000,000. 
Most of you have received circulars re- 
garding this organization and I will 
not take your time to give you the de- 
tails regarding it. My principal ob- 
ject is to bring home to you the im- 
portance of the success of this cor- 
poration and to endeavor to make you 
realize that the foreign trade of this 
country affects directly or indirectly 
each and every individual and particu- 
larly the industry with which so many 
of you are in close contact, namely, 
that of agriculture. If the bankers of 
the country can be brought to under- 


stand that this corporation will be a 
most effective agency in increasing our 
foreign trade, I am quite certain that 
there will be no difficulty about obtain- 
ing the necessary subscriptions to its 
capital stock. It may seem like a large 
undertaking, but in comparison is none 
too large for the future business which 
will be offered to it. It will not come 
into competition with commercial banks 
but will supplement our existing bank- 
ing machinery. In other words, it will 
begin where our domestic banks leave 
off. As to the size, it is not any larger 
than the corporation recently formed 
in England to finance the Australian 
wool crop. 

I do not wish to leave you under the 
impression that this corporation will 
enable us to continue indefinitely to sell 
to foreign countries at the rate at 
which we were doing two years ago or 
that on the other hand our imports 
from foreign countries will not in- 
crease. As a trading nation, we must 
import as well as export and this is 
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one of the ways in which a normal 
trade balance can be maintained. In 
course of time I hope to see in this 
country organizations similar to the in- 
vestment trusts so successfully in op- 
eration in England. These trusts, 
whose shares are held by English in- 
vestors, invest their funds in securities 
of foreign corporations and through 
the ownership of the stocks and bonds 
of such foreign corporations, England 
has an immense advantage in selling 
abroad. This is what I meant in my 
previous statement that trade follows 
investment. If, for instance, the stock 
of a railroad company in South Amer- 
ica is owned in this country, the chance 
of being able to supply them with rails, 
locomotives and other equipment is bet- 
ter than if the stock is held in Ger- 
many. 

The Foreign Trade Financing Cor- 
poration will point the way through its 
foreign agencies to the many oppor- 
tunities in this direction which will 
open to us and on behalf of the com- 
mittee that is striving without compen- 
sation to effect this organization I be- 
speak your interest and support. I be- 
lieve that the corporation will be con- 
servatively and soundly managed and 
that this stock will be a profitable in- 
vestment directly as well as indirectly. 

It is most important that this under- 
taking be completed without delay. 
Only recently a visitor from Paris was 
here to place an order for $10,000,000 
worth of material but could not com- 
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plete the deal because it could not be 
financed even though he was able to 
give a direct obligation of the French 
Government on a basis that would yield 
slightly better than 8 per cent. This 
is only one of many opportunities that 
are being presented almost daily and 
our inability to grasp them means con- 
siderable loss, not only to ourselves but 
to struggling nations of Europe. We 
emerged from the war the richest na- 
tion in history with natural resources 
and productive capacity that can 
scarcely be comprehended in figures. 
However, these sources of wealth are 
of no value unless an outlet exists for 
them. It will be many years before 
our population can consume all that 
we produce. Therefore foreign mar- 
kets which have recently been closing 
to us must be reopened rapidly else we 
cannot keep our people on the farms, 
in the mines and factories profitably 
employed. 

The point which I wish to emphasize 
is that this is a vital matter to everyone 
throughout the country. It not alone 
concerns the shipping points along the 
Atlantic or Pacific. It is not confined 
to the U. S. Steel Corporation, the 
Standard Oil Company or a few other 
large corporations. It is a proposition 
which reaches into practically every 
home in the country. Our accomplish- 
ments in the war showed what coopera- 
tion will do. We need the same kind 
of whole-hearted cooperation for suc- 
cess in peace. 


& 


An Important Ruling on Letters of Credit 


ARNING has been given by the 
Federal Reserve Board of the 
lack of legal authority for the custom 
of large city banks of accepting and 
issuing letters of credit for country 
correspondents. The action of the 


board has a direct bearing on methods 
commonly in use for financing foreign 
trade. 

Heretofore, when the customer of an 
interior bank desired to obtain a letter 
of credit in connection with his foreign 


business, the national bank, instead of 
issuing the letter itself, asked one of 
its large city correspondents to issue 
the letter to the customer’s account, 
which the national bank would guaran- 
tee. 

The transaction does not always in- 
volve the issuance of a letter of credit, 
for the correspondent bank sometimes 
simply accepts a draft drawn upon it 
by the national bank’s customer, and 
the national bank, in a collateral agree- 
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ment with the correspondent bank, 
guarantees the customer’s obligation to 
put the correspondent bank in funds 
to meet the acceptance. Under the lat- 
ter arrangement, the national bank’s 
liability is the same as the ultimate 
liability which arises out of guarantee- 
ing a letter of credit, so that the two 
transactions will be considered as one 
and the same for the purpose of this 
discussion. It also appears that some 
national banks, in consideration of a 
fee or commission, are accustomed to 
indorse acceptances for the accommo- 
dations of their customers or bill 
brokers. In connection with such prac- 
tices the question arises whether a na- 
tional bank has authority to make such 
guaranties or accommodations, indorse- 
ments, or whether such acts are beyond 
the powers which national banks law- 
fully may exercise. In ruling on this 
subject the board now says: 

“Whether or not a national bank has 
authority to guarantee a letter of 
credit or to indorse an acceptance for 
accommodation is a question of law 
which in the last analysis must be de- 
termined by the courts. 

“There is no express authority of 
law which authorizes a national bank 
to lend its credit by indorsing an ac- 
ceptance or by guaranteeing or acting 
as surety on a letter of credit. The na- 
tional bank act authorizes national 
banks to discount and negotiate notes, 
drafts, and bills of exchange, and to 
make loans on personal security, while 
Section 13 of the Federal Reserve act 
more recently has conferred upon na- 
tional banks the power to accept drafts 
growing out of certain specified trans- 
actions. It is settled, however, that a 
national bank’s power to discount ne- 
gotiable paper and to loan money does 
not carry with it the power to guaran- 
tee, or act as surety upon, the obliga- 
tion of another, nor is such a power 
incidental to the business of banking. 

“Similarly, although the power con- 
ferred upon national banks to accept 
drafts carries with it the power to issue 
letters of credit as incidental thereto, 
it would seem that such powers do not 
carry with them the power to guaran- 
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tee, or act as surety upon, acceptances 
or letters of credit issued by other 
banks. 

“In view of these considerations, the 
Federal Reserve Board is of the opin- 
ion that a national bank has no auth- 
ority to guarantee or act as surety upon 
a letter of credit, or to indorse an ac- 
ceptance for accommodation; that such 
acts are ultra vires; and that if the 
directors of a national bank enter into 
such contracts of guaranty or surety- 
ship, they assume in their personal ca- 
pacities the risk of any loss that may 
occur.” 

If a national bank has no authority 
to guarantee or act as surety upon let- 
ters of credit many national banks will 
be compelled to forego a business which 
is very desirable both from the stand- 
point of the banks themselves and 
from the standpoint of their customers, 
The result will be that the customer 
himself must necessarily go to a large 
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city bank and, as his financial standing 
perhaps is not generally known, his re- 
quest for credit in many instances will 
be refused and he will be compelled to 
seek other and less desirable means for 
financing his business. 

Realizing the practical force of these 
considerations, the board suggests an 
alternative method of financing the 
business heretofore financed by means 
of letters of credit guaranteed by the 
national banks at whose request the 
letters are issued. The board is of the 
opinion that this course, if adopted, 
will enable a national bank, with only 
slight modifications as to the manner 
of handling the business, to continue to 
carry it on without entering into an 
ultra vires transaction. 

Take the case of a national bank in 
an interior community whose customer 
wishes to obtain a letter of credit 
which will be satisfactory to his foreign 
dealer. The national bank, having no 


international standing, or being with- 
out any department capable of handling 
foreign business, does not wish to issue 
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the letter itself but is willing to ex- 
tend its credit to its customer. Under 
these circumstances, it enters into an 
arrangement with, say, its New York 
correspondent, whereby the New York 
correspondent agrees as agent of the 
interior bank to issue a letter of credit 
for the account of the interior bank’s 
customer, the letter to be issued in the 
name of the New York correspondent, 
but in issuing the letter the New York 
correspondent is to act as agent for 
an undisclosed principal, namely, the 
interior bank. The interior bank’s 
name will not appear on the letter of 
credit, but its New York correspondent 
may look to it for reimbursement under 
the collateral agency agreement not 
conditionally upon the failure of the 
customer to put the issuing bank in 
funds but directly and unconditionally 
as the real issuer of the letter. The 
beneficiary of the letter and the holders 
of the acceptances drawn thereunder 
will look to and rely on the credit of 
the New York bank, for its name alone 
will appear on the letter and the ac- 
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ceptances, but the interior bank will in 
fact be the real acceptor and the cus- 
tomer will be under obligations to put 
the interior bank, not the New York 
bank, in funds to meet the acceptances 
as they mature. The only change nec- 
cessary in the present method is that 
the interior bank, instead of guarantee- 
ing the letter of credit, will execute a 
separate contract appointing its New 
York correspondent its agent, and 
agreeing unconditionally to reimburse 
the agent as such for any moneys paid 
out, or, if desired, to put the agent in 
funds to meet the acceptances as they 
mature. It would seem that this pro- 
cedure will meet the practical require- 
ments of the situation and at the same 
time avoid the necessity of any con- 
tract of guaranty. 

After careful consideration the board 
considers that national banks may 
properly finance the business in ques- 
tion in the manner suggested without 
exceeding their statutory powers. It 
thinks that “a national bank unques- 
tionably may legitimately finance its 
customer’s business by issuing a letter 
of credit in its own name. If a na- 
tional bank may issue a letter itself, it 
would seem that a national bank may 
issue a letter through an agent, pro- 
vided that the national bank has auth- 
ority to appoint an agent for that pur- 
pose.” 

In case the course suggested should 
be adopted, the agent bank, which 
issues the letter and which is primarily 
and unconditionally liable upon the ac- 
ceptances made thereunder, must in- 
clude the liability on such acceptances, 
as and when incurred, among its gen- 
eral acceptance liabilities subject to 
the limitations on the acceptance power 
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prescribed by law; and inasmuch as the 
interior bank is by hypothesis the real 
acceptor and is directly and uncondi- 
tionally liable to the agent bank for 
any moneys paid out to meet the ac- 
ceptances as they mature or to put the 
accepting bank in funds to meet such 
acceptances, the principal bank also 
must include the amount of the ac- 
ceptances, as and when made, among 
its general acceptance liabilities subject 
to the limitations of law. 


American Foreign Trade Program 


HE “Final Declaration” adopted 

by the Eighth National Foreign 
Trade Convention recently held at 
Cleveland, Ohio, contained the follow- 
ing national program for American for- 
eign trade during the coming year: 


1. Increased into the United 
States. 

2. The drawing upon surplus American 
investment funds in order to furnish long- 
term credits to foreign buyers. 

8. Immediate creation of financial insti- 
tutions under the Edge Law to extend such 
long term credits. 


imports 
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4. Pending the revival of world com- 
merce, the laying up of such of our govern- 
ment-owned merchant marine as cannot be 
chartered on a bare-boat basis or on time 
charter to private operators. 

5. Revision of our shipping laws, which 
subject American vessels to a competitive 
disadvantage estimated at 5 per cent. on 
the capital investment. 

6. Uniformity of state laws affecting 
marine insurance companies. 

7. Adequate international machinery for 
the enforcement of awards of commercial 
arbitration; and application of standardiza- 
tion to products not already so protected. 

8. Adoption of revised and uniform com- 
mercial letters of credit and ocean bills of 
lading. 

9. Maintenance of interest in American 
foreign trade, even though it shows no 
profit for the moment; and remembrance 
that in many cases it will cost much more 
to regain in the future a business lost now 
through lack of courage and foresight. 

10. A bargaining tariff. 


11. A reorganization of the foreign serv- 
ice of our government which will provide 
for unified control and a permanent career 
to be started at a National Foreign Serv- 
ice Training Academy. 

12. The passage of the China Trade Act, 
which will permit the formation of Ameri- 
can companies to trade in China on a plane 
of tax equality with competitors of other 
nationalities. 

13. A change in our taxation laws which 
will free Americans living abroad from 
paying taxes upon income derived from 
within the foreign country of residence. 

14. Adequate support for those depart- 
ments of the government which participate 
in the development of our foreign trade. 

15. The revision of our revenue laws 
necessary to permit the negotiation of a 
parcel post convention with Cuba. 

16. The wider use of foreign trade news 
by our press. 

17. The expansion of systems of inter- 
national telegraphic communication under 
American control and operation. 
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The Future of France Encouraging 


By Henry E. Cooper 
Vice-President Equitable Trust Company of New York 


N my opinion American bankers and 
business men, when endeavoring to 
pass judgment on conditions in France, 
are prone to make two mistakes. First, 
in confining themselves almost solely to 
an analysis based upon reading and 
figures instead of personal visits; and 
second, in confounding the question of 
national finance with that of private 
credits. 

As to the former, I have devoted a 
portion of my six weeks’ stay in France 
to a number of visits to the various in- 
dustrial sections, personally visiting a 
large number of manufactories and 
plants in each of the leading lines of 
industrial activity. In this way I have 
seen considerable of the cotton and 
woolen textile industry as well as the 
coal, steel, potash, leather, silk and 
wine industries. Thus, instead of hav- 
ing a vague idea procured by reading 
reports or public statistics, I have been 
enabled to get a mental picture of these 
great industries in France, and to say 
that I have been deeply impressed with 
what I have seen is expressing it mild- 


ly. France, with her regained Con- 
tinental territory and added colonies 
abroad, becomes in natural resources 
and manufacturing productive capacity, 
a power in the world which I think 
comparatively few Americans fully 
realize and perhaps not even all 
Frenchmen, owing to their closeness to 
their own difficulties and recent trou- 
bles. The substantial construction of 
their factories and plants, together with 
the modernness of the machinery and 
methods; the high character and ability 
of the owners and operating managers 
of these industries; the intelligence and 
industry of their laborers; and their po- 
sition with respect to the location of 
their raw materials; all these make for 
a standing in their own country and 
an ability to compete with other coun- 
tries which are, to the last degree, re- 
assuring. 

As regards the second point, it natu- 
rally cannot be gainsaid that the 
French national financial position pre- 
sents a sore and perplexing problem. 
It is quite possible that in course of 
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time (and it may take several years) 
it will be necessary to levy a progres- 
sive or serial capital tax and reduce the 
currency. It is unnecessary to go into 
that question here. Heroic as_ such 
measures, if in time applied, may be, 
it has been done before many times in 
the world’s financial history and with- 
out any necessarily disastrous results. 
I have such confidence in the ability of 
the French financiers, as so wonder- 
fully displayed during the war, that I 
am certain the solution will be found 
with the least possible disturbance. 
The point which I wish to make, 
however, and which must be borne in 
mind is that the public and private 
credit questions must not be confound- 
ed. A fair reading of economic his- 
tory will, I think, show that in a num- 
ber of instances in the past the national 
credit of a nation has been strained 
while its private credits have continued 
sound and stable. After all, the essen- 
tials of banking are to finance the life 
of the nation’s inhabitants. France has 
some forty-two million inhabitants who 
must continue to eat, be clothed and 
sheltered. While there is a close inter- 
relationship between the national and 
what may be called the private finances 
and while the former may affect the 
latter for temporary periods, neverthe- 
less, in the long run, the so-called pri- 
vate credits will continue sound, pro- 
viding the fundamentals are present, 
subject only to the cycles of prosperity 
and depression which visit all coun- 
tries. And the fundamentals in France 
are, in my opinion, perfectly sound, 


with a consequence that her private 
credits are, generally speaking, safe be- 
yond question. Moreover, with the fun- 
damentals of private enterprise sound, 
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the national finances, looked at in a 
large way, also become sound. 

As a result, therefore, of my own ob- 
servation while there, I cannot share the 
doubts or pessimism which apparently 
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obtain in some quarters in America and 
France as to her future; on the con- 
trary, I entertain only the most positive 
and sincere confidence in it. 





Great Britain 











BANKERS OPPOSE TRADE 
BARRIERS 


A manifesto signed by a score of 
leading British bankers was published 
recently protesting against any legisla- 
tive or administrative measures tending 
to check the free exchange of goods 
with foreign countries and declaring 
the policy of trying to exclude foreign 
commodities to be a mistaken one. 

“We cannot limit imports without 
limiting our export trade and striking 
a grave blow at world-wide commerce, 
on which this kingdom principally de- 
pends,” the manifesto says. 

Expressing the opinion that all Gov- 
ernment controls, licenses and _ tariffs 
can only retard improvement in Con- 
tinental exchanges and prevent the 
natural recovery of trade, the mani- 
festo concludes: 

“We desire to enter a respectful pro- 
test against every restrictive regulation 
of trade which tends to diminish the 
resources of the state.” 

The signers include Lord Avebury, 
partner in Coutts and Company; Lord 
Chalmers, former joint secretary of 
the treasury; Frederick C. Goode- 
nough, chairman of Barclays Bank, 
Ltd.; Sir Everard A. Hambro, a direc- 
tor of the Bank of England; Lord 
Incheape, senior partner in Mackin- 
non, Mackenzie & Company; the Right 
Honorable Frederick Huth Jackson, 
director of the Bank of England; Sir 
Robert Kindersley, director of the 


Bank of England; Walter Leaf, chair- 
man of the London County, Westmin- 
ster & Parr’s Bank, and Reginald Mc- 
Kenna, director of the London Joint 
City & Midland Bank, Ltd., and for- 
mer chancellor of the exchequer. 

The manifesto is an important move, 
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clearly aimed at the present govern- 
ment’s trade policy as exemplified by 
two resolutions passed in the House of 
Commons, although the resolutions are 
not mentioned in the manifesto, and 
also at excessive public expenditure, 
which the manifesto says “threatens to 
cripple the country’s resources and im- 
pair its credit abroad.” 

The document is a weighty protest 
against erecting trade barriers. It de- 
clares: “We have to build up the mar- 
kets we need by encouraging the Con- 
tinental nations to export to us, for it 
is only by exports that they can re- 
establish their credits and provide 
funds for the payment of their debts.” 

It is interesting to recall that it was 
the representations of a group of in- 
fluential bankers, among them Reginald 
McKenna, made to Lloyd George at 
the time of the last London conference, 
which, it is believed, had a great in- 
fluence in countering the French plans 
for the immediate occupation of the 
Ruhr and securing somewhat easier 
conditions for Germany. 

The banking community is said to be 
in favor of repealing the 50 per cent. 
levy on German exports, which, accord- 
ing to an official statement made in 
Parliament, only produced in the first 
five weeks £9,000 and in the opinion 
of the business community will act as 
a great hindrance to trade with Ger- 
many, driving it into the hands of neu- 
trals. 

Statistics recently published show 
that in 1913 of the total British trade 
done with Germany, France, Russia, 
Holland, Belgium and Denmark fully 
half was done with Germany and Rus- 
sia. Only one-fifth of the trade was 
done with Germany and Russia in 
1920. 

Former Chancellor McKenna, Lord 
Inchcape, Walter Leaf and Frederick 
C. Goodenough, as well as other signa- 
tories of the manifesto, have all empha- 
sized in speeches recently before the 
shareholders of the respective banks 
the urgency of reopening European 
trade for the purpose of finding mar- 
kets for the huge accumulation of 
stocks in British warehouses. 
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BRITISH BANK PROFITS 
Bank Year 
ENGLISH En¢ed Profits Dividend Rate 
Bank of Liverpool and Martine........... Dec. 31 £755,948 £375,822 16 
Barclays Dec. 31 2,927,523 1,420,371 14 
British Mutual Dec. 31 7,353 5,400 * 
Equitable Dec. 31 8,564 6,400 16 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Dec. 31 231,426 191,246 19 
Lloyds Dec. 31 3,237,741 1,649,297 16 2-3 
London and Liverpool of Commerce... Dec. 31 17,807 16,800 4 
London Joint City and Midland.............. Dec. 31 2,831,861 1,367,094 18 
|20 
London County Westminster & Parr’s Dec. 31 2,915,708 1,115,302 |181/, 
Tondon Merchant Dec. 31 60,044 45,000 
Manchester and County... ; ..... Dee. 81 296,077 177,457 161, 
Manchester and Liverpool District... Dec. 31 +561,783 347,600 18 1-3 
National Provincial and Union. ..Dec. 31 2,762,513 1,369,302 16 
Union of Manchester... . Dee. 31 341,027 105,000 20 
William’s Deacon Dec. 31 463,653 234,375 121, 
Total ...... £17,399,028 £8,426,466 i... 
ScorrisH— 
a ane eee Feb. 28 £309,603 £148,400 16 
British Linen Jan. 15 340,428 140,000 16 
Clydesdale Dec. 31 336,975 180,000 18 
(14 
Commercial of Scotland... Nov. 1 302,039 157,500 110 
National of Scotland.......... Nov. 1 295,310 123,200 16 
North of Scotland, &e. ...... Sept. 30 121,349 73,024 16 
Royal of Scotland... Oct. 11 375,139 154,000 11 
oe Sf Apr. 2 $13,183 160,000 16 
ee eee £2,392,975 £1,136,124 
IrisH— 
Bank of Ireland Dec. 31 £546,540 £237,616 12 
Belfast Banking Dec. 31 122,403 41,708 +20 +& 
II sao csecctrissscinciianapnbasadinainnaminitiot Dec. 31 ’ 2, 92 40,000 8 
Munster and Le inster... Dec. 31 152,308 56,000 20 
I sisiciesicetocccscnicns Dec. 31 266,924 126,000 12 
Al7y, 
Northern isssseasewiseipae Aug. 31 146,764 61,417 | B8%, 
TE ene Dec. 31 124,984 51,030 131, 
Royal i . Aug. 31 48,293 16,800 8 
Ulster sbech aaa Nov. 30 210,306 74,3875 21%, 
; Ee en een ee £1,701,534 £699,946 =. 





+After writing down British Government securities to market value. 
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FRENCH PLAN BARTER 
SYSTEM 


What is virtually a scientific barter 
system is being arranged by the French 
ministry of commerce for the purpose 
of creating new trade outlets in coun- 
tries whose exchange rates make it 


otherwise impossible to conduct com- 
merce, mostly in Central Europe. 

The scheme may later receive its ap- 
plication in other parts of the world as 
private commercial and industrial as- 
sociations have been constantly con- 
sulted by the minister of commerce, M. 
Dior, who has acted in harmony with 
his colleagues at the public works and 
the finance ministries. 

“Help yourself first’ has been the 
motto of M. Dior in his negotiations, 
and therefore the present scheme leaves 
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to private enterprise the task of con- 
ducting commercial inquiry and propa- 
ganda. The State will not find or as- 
sure the good position of the foreign 
buyer. All the State will do is to pro- 
vide the financial organization and in- 
sure against political unrest and fluctu- 
ation in exchange. 

Trade itself is to be conducted round 
the new official Banque du Commerce 
Exterieur as follows. Exporters of 
France are to be urged to join export 
groups resembling the export associa- 
tions of Germany. Each organization 
will have as members firms connected 
with a staple product, such as cotton, 
wool, iron, aluminum. It is not yet 
known how extensive these groups will 
be, but should they be found too cum- 
bersome a division will be made on 
regional rather than sub-trade prin- 
ciples. 

Each of these national or regional 
groups will then conduct foreign trade, 
arranging for the exchange of their 
own products with others they them- 
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selves need and can find abroad. 
Should it be necessary, the exported 
wares of one group will be balanced in 
the international account against the 
imported wares of another, these in 
both cases being valued in a standard 
coin, which will presumably be the 
franc. 

The greatest advantage of the scheme 
is the reduction of a firm’s expense 
connected with finding buyers of 
French commodities and making cer- 
tain of their commercial integrity. The 
arrangement cannot become fully op- 
erative for many months to come, as 
the Banque du Commerce Exterieur, 
which was only recently founded, has, 
despite its title and its official object, 
no right as yet either to establish 


branches or to have its own inquiry 


agents abroad. 
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is demanded in a memorandum by Fi- 
nance Minister Doumer to his col- 
leagues in the Cabinet. A reduction of 
4,000,000 francs is necessary, he de- 
clares, compared with the current year 
if expenditure is to be met by revenue. 

M. Doumer suggests that this be 
achieved by (1) suppression of numer- 
ous services and organizations created 
during the war whose continued ex- 
istence is a peace-time abuse; (2) the 
bringing down to a normal figure of 
the excessive number of functionaries 
and auxiliaries whose positions, also 
due to war conditions, are now unnec- 
essary; (3) administrative reforms 
aiming at increased simplicity and the 
abolition of cumbrous, expensive for- 
malities; (4) the greatest economy in 
the use of material, and (5) postpone- 
ment of public works, even of a useful 
productive character whose immediate 
execution puts an extravagant burden 
on the treasury in view of the pres- 
ent abnormally high costs. 
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THE FRENCH BOND ISSUE 


A new bond issue of $100,000,000 
for the French government has been 
marketed in the United States. The 
issue is for twenty years and the in- 
terest rate is 744 per cent. The bonds 
were marketed at 95 per cent., mak- 
ing the interest rate more than 8 per 
cent. 

The ready sale of the bonds no doubt 
was aided by the record established by 
France in working back toward normal 
peace conditions. 

“Since the end of 1918,” an an- 
nouncement by Brown Brothers & Co. 
states, “France has steadily increased 
industrial and agricultural produc- 
tion, constantly reducing its demands 
for foreign products until, during the 
first three months of 1921, its exports 
have actually exceeded its imports. 
As indicated by available reports, this 
is a record which no other important 
nation in Europe has been able to 
equal. Moreover, since September, 
1920, when the amount of the French 
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external debt reached its highest 
point, the country has repaid over half l 
a billion dollars of its foreign obliga- Ita y 
tions. A large part of the work of 
French reconstruction has been com- 
pleted. The nation has demonstrated ITALIAN REVENUES IN- 
its ability to increase production and CREASE 
the return to normal conditions is fully : : ' : 
se ee Advices just received from Rome by 
under way. With the more serious : ; : 
: 5 oa Rodolfo Bolla, American representa- 
obstacles overcome, the economic future |. ; ; ; 
? @ tive of the Banco di Roma, in New 
of France may be regarded with con-  ,, Pigs : ' 
? York, show gratifying increases in 


fidence.” 


THE LYONS FAIR 
Announcement is made by Emile 
Garden, American representative, that 
the Lyons Fair at Lyons, France, will 
be open from October 1 to 15 next. 
American manufacturers are invited to 
send exhibits as an aid to their cam- 
paign to sell goods in Europe. Full 
particulars may be obtained from 
Emilie Garden, delegate for the United 
States, 150 Nassau street, New York 


City. 
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revenues of the Italian treasury for 
the period of ten months from July 
1, 1920 to April 30, 1921, the total 
revenue for this period amounting to 
8,900,000,000 lire as against 5,800,- 
000,000 lire for the ten months of the 
preceding fiscal year. ‘Total revenues 
for the entire fiscal year ending June 
30, 1921, will approximately reach 
11,000,000,000 lire. 

The special income from the new 
taxes levied by the last parliament is 
expected to exceed the sum of 3,000, 
000,000 lire. 

Revenues from all other sources will, 
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according to indications, show propor- 
tionate increases which would mean 
very near approach to budget equili- 
brium. 


SITUATION IN ITALY 


The Comitato Industriale Centrale, 
which body is undoubtedly considered 
the most reliable informant the public 
has as regards all matters of industrial 
statistics in Italy has, after an exhaus- 
tive investigation, compiled a_ report. 
A brief resume furnished by the Italian 
Discount and Trust Company, New 
York, follows: 

Textile Industry—While production 
was increased during and after the war, 
the fact remains that in this industry 
production is only 50 per cent. normal 
and sales only 25 per cent. Manu- 
facturers are threatened with excess 


stock on hand and most factories are 
working on a short-hour basis. 

Metal Industry—The normal pro- 
duction of one million tons shows a re- 
duction of 60 per cent. as a result of 





the closing down of many foundries. 
The price of cast-iron has fallen from 
325 lire to 125 lire a ton, which brings 
it to a level of less-than-production 
cost. There is on hand at present a 
sufficient supply for two months. 

Chemical Industry.—Conditions here 
are quite unfavorable. The branch 
supplying agricultural needs finds a 
diminished demand for its product. 
The dyemakers are menaced by the re- 
lease of German products on the mar- 
ket. which are permitted, as one of the 
conditions under the reparation agree- 
ment. The pharmaceutical industry, 
although it enlarged its plants and was 
prepared to work on a larger scale, is 
handicapped by having had to reduce 
its working force nearly 42 per cent. 

The rubber industry also reduced its 
number of workers. 

The paper industry finds itself in a 
very favorable position; supply and 
demand being in equitable ratios, with 
the prices holding fairly steady. 

The electrical industry shows a de- 
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crease of 10 per cent. in consumption. 

A careful report on the labor situa- 
tion shows approximately 145,000 un- 
employed, and 300,000 working on part 
time. 


CREDITO ITALIANO 


The annual report of the directors of 
the Credito Italiano, Milan and Genoa, 
Italy, shows gross profits for 1920 of 
168,731,327.35 lire. ‘The net profits, 
after deducting interest, taxes, general 
charges and discount of 128,560,323.65 
lire, was 40,171,003.70 lire. Upon add- 
ing 1,379,616.10 lire, brought forward 
from 1919, there was available for dis- 
tribution 41,550,619.80 lire. Of this 
amount, 15,000,000 lire was appor- 
tioned to the extraordinary reserve. A 
dividend of 9 per cent. was declared on 
the paid up capital, leaving. 2,443,- 
779.65 lire to be carried forward to 
this year. The bank’s capital is 300,- 
000,000 lire, reserve fund, 65,000,000 
lire, and resources 5,049,430,667.50 
lire. 
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REPARATIONS COMMENT 


The effect and method of the repara- 
tions settlement, together with its bear- 
ing upon the United States and Allied 
countries, are discussed as follows by 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York: 

“Germany's complete acceptance on 
May 10 of the Allies’ reparation de- 
mands was an event for which the 
whole world had long been waiting. 
While the United States will not par- 
ticipate in the reparation payments, 
this country ultimately will be affected 
indirectly, as the Allied nations will be 
affected directly, by the economic re- 
actions which result. 

“The conscientious meeting ‘without 
reserve or conditions’ of Germany’s ob- 
ligations as defined by the reparations 
‘ominission will, of course, be a very 
material factor in the stabilization of 
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universal economic conditions. And the 
fact that the German Government in- 
formed the reparations commission on 
May 17 that it was prepared to pay 
immediately 150,000,000 gold marks 
($37,500,000) on account of the billion 
which the commission on May 15 or- 
dered Germany to pay within twenty- 
five days was interpreted generally as 
an earnest of the good faith of the 
German Government. European ex- 
changes promptly reflected the agree- 
ment, several of the currencies reach- 
ing new high levels for the year, doubt- 
less in part a result of mere specula- 
tion. 

“It may be advisable, however, not 
to be over sanguine as to prospective 
results from Germany’s apparent final 
surrender. The immediate effect will 
probably be more psychological than 
material in character. and those who 
expect a sudden and widespread re- 
vival of business as a consequence of 
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the agreement are likely to be disap- 
pointed. It will not of itself rehabili- 
tate the credit or finances of any coun- 
try, although it should eventually help 
to do so. But we should bear in mind 
that the situation in Europe and 
throughout the world can be fundamen- 
tally improved only by the slow, sure 
operation of inexorable economic 
forces. 

“There remains, too, the more diffi- 
cult problem of collecting the repara- 
tion payments in such a way as not to 
derange further the European economic 
system. It is the judgment of most 
authorities that the indemnity pay- 
ments following the Franco-Prussian 
War of 1870 benefited the defeated na- 
tion more than the victors. As our ob- 
ject is the restoration of a genuine 
peace, in which Germany to the best 
of her ability will make adequate rep- 
aration for the harm done by her, it 
is most important that she preserve the 
economic capacity to fulfill her obliga- 
tions. To secure this end without en- 


couraging the domination of Europe by 
any country will indeed be the task of 
statesmanship. 

“Nevertheless the acknowledgment 
by Germany of her reparations obliga- 
tions constitutes an important step for- 
ward in the readjustment of world 
conditions on a new peace basis. The 
uncertainty attending the long delay in 
reaching a final agreement as to the 
amount to be paid in reparations has 
been hurtful in many ways. The set- 
tlement should mark a definite advance 
in the prosperity of the German nation. 

“The reparation payments for the 
most part must in effect be made with 
commodities exported from Germany in 
excess of her imports. Her success in 
making available the necessary excess 
of exports will depend not only upon 
the productive capacity of the country 
itself but upon the extent to which 
other nations allow international trade 
to take its normal course. Obviously, 
it will be of special advantage to those 
nations which have claims against Ger- 
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many if she is encouraged to expand 
her trade. And the more her exports 
grow the greater will be her capacity 
to utilize what the other nations will 
have to sell.” 


INCREASE IN OUR TRADE 
WITH GERMANY 


Whatever may be the general effect 
of the reparation agreement upon the 
general trade of Germany it is quite 
apparent, says a statement by the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, that 
United States sales to that country in 
the fiscal year 1921 will be bigger than 
in any year in the history of the trade 
between the two countries. 

Prior to the war the United States 
was selling to Germany about $300,- 
000,000 worth of merchandise a year, 
making the highest record in 1913, 
$352,000,000, having ranged from 
$258,000,000 in 1910 up to $352,000, 
000 in 1913, while the figures thus far 
received on trade for the fiscal year 
1921 indicate that the total of exports 
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to Germany will reach or perhaps ex- 
ceed $400,000,000. In the nine months 
ending with March, 1921, they were 
$312,000,000, or more than to any 
European countries except Great Brit- 
ain and France, and were running in 
recent months at over a million dollars 
a day, suggesting that the total for the 
twelve months ending with June 30 will 
probably exceed $400,000,000 as 
against the high water mark of $352,- 
000,000 in 1913. 

On the import side the total from 
Germany to the United States in the 
fiscal year 1921 will probably amount 
to about $100,000,000 against $185,- 
000,000 in the year immediately pre- 
ceding the war. While nothing can yet 
be determined as to the effect of the 
proposed tax of 26 per cent. on the 
value of Germany’s exports, there is 
reason to believe that the merchandise 
which she is sending to the United 
States will total for the fiscal year 
1921 about $100,000,000 in value, the 
total for the latest available month, 
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March, having been $7,368,000 as 
against only $4,952,000 in February, 
1921, thus indicating a rapid growth 
in imports from Germany. 
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CHINESE BANKING DEVELOP- 
MENT 


“The rapid progress being made by 
Chinese financiers and banks is one of 
the most encouraging signs of China’s 
renovation today,’ writes Prof. Jere- 
miah W. Jenks, director of the Far 
Eastern Bureau. 

“Twenty years ago Chinese banking 
was wholly untouched by modern prog- 
ress. Even at the close of the Manchu 
rule the progress had been slow indeed 
in breaking away from the established 
native system, excellent as that was 
for that day, but totally inadequate for 


the needs of a new and modernized 
China. Yet at the present time we have 
to deal with a thoroughly modernized 
group of Chinese financiers, many of 
them fully as competent as our own 
specialists in money and banking to 
handle the affairs of their country, and 
the creation of the so-called modern 
Chinese banks, in contrast to the old 
banking regime, has gone so far that 
we have the consortium of American, 
French, British and Japanese interests 
considering the possibility of dealing 
with a Chinese group representative of 
the new financial order in the Chinese 
Republic. 

“The chief objection, indeed the only 
one of real importance, to admitting a 
group of Chinese bankers to full mem- 
bership in the consortium would seem 
to be the impossibility of marketing 
Chinese bonds in China at rates as fav- 
orable as could be secured in Europe, 
Japan or America—not at all the com- 
petence or standing of Chinese bankers. 

“As in the political world, the 
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younger generation of Chinese is go- 
ing more and more into the Chinese 
banking and commercial world with 
Western equipment. This trend of the 
younger men is broadening the course 
of Chinese trade and at the same time 
making necessary a thorough-going re- 
vision of the native banking system. 
The old order of Chinese banks is on 
the decline. But no longer are the for- 
eign banks having the field of develop- 
ment along modern financial lines en- 
tirely to themselves.” 


GROWTH OF JAPANESE 
SAVINGS 


The Japanese postal savings banks, 
which are peculiarly institutions for 
small savers such as domestic servants 
and day laborers, enjoyed exceptional 
prosperity during the war period, ac- 
cording to a recent issue of The Trans- 
Pacific. At the time the war began 
deposits ranged under Yen 200,000,- 
000, from which level they have risen 
to over Yen 800,000,000. Several pos- 
tal authorities are of the opinion that 
in a short time such deposits will pass 
the Yen 1,000,000,000 mark. 

According to official reports, the to- 
tal deposits of savings banks, which 
likewise cater to small savers, also 
stand at about the level of Yen 800,- 
000.000, or roughly five times as much 
as at the beginning of the war. It is 
estimated that petty savings accounts 
ranging between Yen 100 and Yen 200 
now reach a total equal to half the na- 
tional indebtedness of Japan, and most 
of this has been accumulated in the 
last five or six years. This is a tribute 
to Japanese thrift. 

LAMONT SCORES 

JAPAN 


CRITICS OF 


Thomas W. Lamont of J. P. Morgan 
& Co.. New York, has denied reports 
from abroad that the Japanese banking 
group was not playing fair with the 


American the Chinese Con- 
sortium. 

The denial was made before a gath- 
ering of Americans and Japanese at a 


luncheon in the Lawyers’ Club, given 


group in 


by the Japan Society in honor of the 
Japanese parliamentary delegation vis- 
iting this country. 

Rumors of trouble between Japan 
and America over the economic devel- 
opment of China were revived when 
the return of Frederick W. Stevens, 
representative of the American banking 
group in China, was construed in some 
quarters as meaning the end of the con- 
sortium and the probable ascendancy of 
Japanese interests in China. 

“I am ‘glad to add my word of wel- 
come to these distinguished citizens of 
Japan,” said Mr. Lamont. “To Ameri- 
cans visiting Japan the hospitality of 
our friends there is so gracious and so 
generous that it dwarfs our efforts here, 
rendered somewhat meagre by reason 
of the rush and whirl in which we live. 
I must beg our visitors not to believe 
that our regard for them is as limited 
as the time that we place at their dis- 
posal. 

“My own recent visit to Japan was 
made in the effort for cooperative ac- 
tion for the benefit of China. One 
result of the organization of the con- 
sortium for the assistance of China was 
the formation of this partnership 
among the investment interests of 
America, Japan, England and France, 
and it is certain that if that partner- 
ship is to function it must be based 
upon complete confidence on all sides. 
Mischief makers are constantly stating 
that they have reason to believe the 
Japanese banking group is not playing 
fair with us. I have denied, and am 
glad here today to deny again, any 
such report. The Japanese banking 
group is playing the game as fairly as 
the groups of America, Great Britain 
and France. 

“The chairman of the Japanese Par- 
liamentary Committee has made one 
very significant statement to us. He 
has said that as a result of the mo- 
mentous events of the last few years 
a change has come in opinion in Japan 
—a change not less important than that 
in many other countries of the world. 
The chairman has said to us, in effect, 
that the Japanese people are convinced 
that militarism is no longer to rule the 
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world and that the Japanese people 
are not to be persuaded to militarism 
by any group or clique in their coun- 
try. This is indeed a statement wel- 
come to all lovers of peace in America 
and throughout the world. Now, the 
chairman of this distinguished Japa- 
nese delegation states that those ancient 
memories are henceforth to be put into 
the background and that Japan is to 
address herself to a triumph of a new 
order. 

“There are today between America 
and Japan questions, some of them of 
small, some of them of great, import- 
ance, but none of them so serious that 
they cannot be settled if we sit down 
on both sides of the Pacific in the same 
spirit and in the determination, first, to 
know all the facts and to know them 
without distortion or exaggeration; 
xt, to discuss those facts with toler- 
«nee, understanding and sympathy on 
'oth sides. If our Japanese friends 

ill join America in such a program, 

‘en indeed we may look forward con- 


fidently to a continuance of warm 
friendship between these two great peo- 
ples, separated only by the fast nar- 
rowing measure of the Pacific Seas, and 
to maintenance with Japan of a joint 
determination to maintain the peace of 
the Far East.” 

The speech by the chairman of the 
Japanese mission to which Mr. Lamont 
referred was delivered in Japanese by 
Rokusaburo Nakanishi, a lawyer and a 
leading orator of the Japanese Liberal 
Party, and translated into English by 
one of the secretaries of the delega- 
tion. 

“Although there may be some prob- 
lems between America and Japan and 
there may be a few radicals particular- 
ly outspoken against Japan, we feel 
that the American people as a whole 
are most friendly,” he said. “The very 
atmosphere we feel in this country is 
in itself enough on which to base the 
foundation of international peace and 
harmony.” 
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Cuba 











SITUATION STILL SERIOUS 


Cuba still is in a difficult position 
although there are some encouraging 
signs pointing to future improvement. 
The entire financial community is in a 
nervous condition due to the approach- 
ing termination of the moratorium. 
Three small private banks in Havana 
and one in Camaguey, Eastern Cuba, 
closed their doors recently. Following 
this information came the announce- 
ment that the Banco Espanol de la 
Isla de Cuba, the oldest bank in the 
island, with sixty branches and bank- 
ing connections throughout the world, 
would close its doors June 6. It is 
understood the bank will request liqui- 
dation under the terms of the law 
passed January 38 last. 

Former President Mario G. Meno- 
cal, in New York, took a hopeful view 
of Cuba’s prospects. 

“Cuba is all right; all she needs is 
a little time,” he said. “How much 
time I cannot tell yet for that will 
depend upon the new banking laws 
which are now being drawn up. We 
need and are going to have something 
like the Federal Reserve System in the 


United States, which will give our cur-_ 


rency the elasticity it needs to carry 
us over times like these and yet insure 
complete safety.” 

The Cuban Government is taking 
measures to curb sensational publicity 
which is regarded as the cause for sev- 
eral recent runs on Cuban banks and 
for the general feeling of panic among 
depositors. 

American authorities on sugar, the 
principal factor in Cuba’s prosperity, 
are opposed to the efforts being made 
by the Cuban Government through 
control of the sale of the island’s sugar 
stock by a commission to keep the price 
up. The Federal Sugar Refining Com- 
pany in a formal statement pointed out 
the danger of the island’s losing the 
United States outlet for its crop if the 


law of supply and demand is not per- 
mitted to operate. 

A hopeful sign is the statement by 
prominent New York banks that they 
will not withdraw from the island, but 
will continue to carry along their usual 
customers until the sugar situation im- 
proves. It is estimated that the New 
York banks have approximately $40,- 
000,000 tied up in Cuban sugar, rep- 
resented in loans of from $5 to $8 a 
bag of 325 pounds. This money is 
“frozen” until the sugar can be sold. 
And the Cuban planters and dealers do 
not appear to be in a hurry to sell and 
pocket the heavy losses they would 
suffer by getting rid of their holdings 
at this time. 
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BELGIUM’S EXPORT CREDIT 
PLAN 


Despite a variety of difficulties which 
continue to complicate the industrial 
situation in Belgium, a revival is noted 
in some industries and there is a hope- 
ful undercurrent indicative of further 
general improvement, according to in- 
formation received by the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. Of 
particular importance in Belgium’s pro- 
gram for reestablishing her foreign 
commerce is an export credit plan pro- 
posed by the minister of industry, un- 
der which the Government would guar- 
antee to the extent of 250,000,000 
francs trade between Belgium manu- 
facturers and countries suffering from 
depreciated exchange. 

Under the new plan, for example, if 
a consortium of banks should wish to 
finance a group of engineering works 
for the supply of machinery to Bul- 
garia against Bulgarian treasury 
bonds at five years, the Belgian Gov- 
ernment would be prepared to guaran- 
tee the bonds if the manufacturers 
would assume one-fourth of the risk. 
Already negotiations are under way for 
the disposal of the Ghent stocks of cot- 
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ton gowns to Rumania and for the 
manufacture at Havre of 70,000,000 
francs worth of woolen stuffs and 
ready-made clothing. 

The preliminary arrangements under 
the plan would consist of a formal con- 
tract for the exchange of certain speci- 
fied goods, a deposit of state securities 
of the purchaser country or of guaran- 
tees of reliable banks, the intervention 
of the Belgian traders to the extent 
of their risk, and the undertaking on 
the part of the manufacturers to pro- 
duce subject to the labor conditions 
laid down by the Mixed National In- 
dustrial Commission. The Govern- 
ment. in allocating credits, will be 
guided by an advisory board composed 
of bankers, delegates from the Central 
Industrial Committee, trade union dele- 
gates and officials of the Treasury and 
other Government departments. 

The Belgium Recuperation Commis- 
sion in Germany has announced that 
money, bills and papers to the value 
ot 2,575,700,000 francs have been re- 


stored, besides 89,000 tons of machines 
valued at 240,300,000 francs, and 8,- 
200 tons of raw materials valued at 
11,500,000 francs. Machines, horses 
and railroad materials worth 100 mil- 
lion francs are still to be restored. 





Scandinavia 











CONDITIONS IN NORTHERN 
EUROPE 


Expectation of returning prosperity 
in the countries of northern Europe is 
based in large degree upon business im- 
provement in the United States, ac- 
cording to A. E. Lindhjem, represen- 
tative in Scandinavia of the Irving Na- 
tional Bank, who has arrived in this 
country on a vacation and business trip. 

“So definitely does this feeling pre- 
vail among Scandinavians,” he said, 
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“that business men follow every change 
in American affairs with the utmost in- 
terest. Whatever happens here, they 
believe, has a far-reaching effect on 
other countries, and they look to the 
United States as the most influential 
factor in restoring normal conditions. 
Incidentally, they feel that the United 
States should not erect a tariff wall 
against their products. ‘The common 
view is that since Americans have sold 
all the goods Scandinavia can absorb, 
we ought not to put a tariff handicap 
on return sales to us. 

“Formerly there was more coopera- 
tion among the Scandinavian countries 
and their interests were closely related. 
Recently the situation has changed 
somewhat. Varying rates of exchange 
and dissimilar commercial conditions 
have created new problems, and now 
each country is working out its own 
salvation. ‘To some extent they are 
competing with one another. 

“In Sweden, industry has been hurt 
considerably by German competition. 
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Swedish employers have been accus- 
tomed to making long contracts with 
labor. Wages, therefore, are still high, 
and living expensive. In Germany, on 
the other hand, wages are comparative- 
ly low. With cheaper labor and the 
lower value of the mark, the German 
can send many products into Sweden 
and undersell the natives. 

“There is another side to the picture, 
however. Large gold shipments to this 
country have had a_ beneficial effect 
upon exchange, an effect not wholly 
welcome to Swedish exporters. Swed- 
en's natural resources are great. Busi- 
ness generally is well in hand, and 
will react to any improvement in the 
United States and elsewhere. There 
has been some talk of a tariff to pro- 
tect home industries, and a movement 
in that direction was under way when 
I sailed. 

“In Norway, affairs are improving 
slowly and as soon as favorable mar- 
ket conditions are restored there will 
be an outlet for some of the products 
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of Norwegian industry. When I left, 
a strike among the seamen in the coast- 
wise traffic was in progress, but labor 
difficulties are believed to be tem- 
porary. 

“There are signs of betterment also 
in Denmark, although production has 
been slowed up by the import of Ger- 
man goods. Merchants are cautious in 
their buying. The price decline of a 
few months ago was a hard blow to 
many houses which had large stocks of 
goods. There is a feeling the price de- 
cline may continue and in consequence, 
the merchants are buying only for im- 
mediate needs. 

“Finland’s export trade, like Ger- 
many’s, is aided by the depreciation of 
its exchange. There has been some 
talk in Sweden of making a loan to 
Finland to improve the exchange situa- 
tion. 

“On the whole, the attitude of Scan- 
dinavia is distinctly friendly to Amer- 
ica and favorable toward trade with 
this country. American products are 
popular and if we can meet the prices 


of our 
grow.’’. 


competitors, our sales will 





South America 








BRAZIL ORDERS EXCHANGE 
BUSINESS STOPPED 


The New York agency of the Banco 
Nacional Ultramarino, 93 Liberty 
street, has received from its Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil branch, cable advice to 
the effect that exchange business be- 
tween banks has been forbidden by the 
Brazilian Government and that here- 
after the only transactions in foreign 
exchange permitted between banks 
would be the purchase and sale of 
checks to cover imports and exports. 

Joseph McCurrach, agent of the 
bank here, expressed the opinion that 
this action would have the effect of 
stimulating the exchange market be- 
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cause, in large part, it would eliminate 
speculation. He said that the bank had 
been instructed to send no more rates 
to South America. 

The same measures were resorted to 
during the war and it was only in the 
last year or so that private exchange 
transactions, which may have been of 
a speculative nature, were permitted. 
It is the general belief here that the 
action of the Brazilian Government is 
a temporary expedient and that it will 
be rescinded when conditions in Brazil 
become more settled. 


IMPROVED CONDITIONS EX- 
PECTED IN ARGENTINA 


Argentine commerce has hit rock 
bottom, and the coming months will 
witness a remarkable and healthful ad- 
justment of the affairs of that country, 
in the opinion of Charles A. Gunn, 
manager of the American Express 
Company’s Buenos Aires offices, who 
has just returned to New York after 
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a period of more than four years in 
South America. 

Mr. Gunn is convinced that there 
will be no further declination of busi- 
ness in the Argentine. On the contrary, 
he feels that the government pro- 
nouncement with respect to an addi- 
tional export tax on wheat, pending 
which decision there was a tremendous 
slump in wheat trading and consequent- 
ly in all phases of the nation’s com- 
merce, will react favorably on the 
whole republic. 

He has no misgivings concerning the 
millions of dollars worth of merchan- 
dise now choking the warehouses at 
Buenos Aires, for he feels that when 
buying is renewed in earnest it will be 
a comparatively short while before the 
customs houses will be completely 
cleared. 

The arrival in Buenos Aires of Ger- 
man steel and glass products Mr. 
Gunn believes to be an exceedingly 
good sign. Furthermore the prospects 
for a bumper crop of corn are bright. 
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“Tt looks as though we should ex- 
port vast quantities of corn this year,” 
declared Mr. Gunn, “which will be 
quite a contrast to the year before last 
when we used corn for fuel instead of 
coal.” 


THE PERUVIAN MORATORIUM 


Further advices were received re- 
cently by the department of commerce 
of the United States on the action of 
the Peruvian Government in establish- 
ing a partial moratorium on bank 
debts. This action was taken, it was 
said, to limit speculation and to restore 
a healthy commercial condition in the 
country. 

The cablegram to the department re- 
ceived from Acting Commercial At- 
tache D. Waters at Lima, quoting the 
statement of explanation of the Presi- 
dent, declared: ; 

“Several decrees affecting banking 
operations and_ interest rates re- 
cently issued by my Government 
were drawn up at the instance of the 
commercial community, which has 
urged repeatedly that the measures be 


taken to prevent speculation in foreign 
exchange, and also to curb the usurious 
interest rates which were rising 
through the dangerous introduction of 
speculative elements in legitimate en- 
terprises throughout the country. 

“Tt was accordingly agreed that 10 
per cent. should be established as the 
maximum interest rate chargeable by 
banks. The result is that only one 
bank in Lima has announced with- 
drawal of outstanding loans and the 
remaining refuse to support the ill- 
advised course of this institution. How- 
ever, the action of this bank necessi- 
tated issuance of a decree to protect 
the commercial community from forced 
liquidation and to make provisions for 
amortization of outstanding loans in 
installments of 10, 20 and 30 per cent. 
over a period of thirty, sixty and ninety 
days. 

“The degree to which speculation 
has been carried is shown by recent 
variations of between 2 to 20 per cent. 
within twenty-four hours. Steady im- 
provement in business during the last 
three months shows that the sequence 
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of decrees issued was not a_ conse- 
quence of increasing commercial diffi- 
culties in Peru, as interpreted by a 
telegram proceeding from the United 
States, but for the purpose of limiting 
speculation and reestablishing a healthy 
commercial condition.” 


VENEZUELA SEEKS AMERICAN 
TRADE 


The greatest drawbacks to develop- 
ment of trade between the United 
States and South America are the 
American short term credit system and 
the lack of cheap transportation, Dr. 
Esteban Gil-Borges, minister of for- 
eign relations of Venezuela, declared 
on a recent visit to the United States. 

“We need what America has and 
you want what we have,” Dr. Gil- 
Borges said. “We need machinery, 
especially for mining and agriculture. 
We have much raw material such as 
hides and metal to export. A good 
transportation line is needed to ex- 
change these goods. 

“We have paved the way for larger 
commercial relations with foreign coun- 
tries by developing our waterways and 
harbors and improving our roads. Now 
we are looking to the new American 
merchant marine to develop trade and 
hoping for a lengthened credit term to 
facilitate business transactions.” 

The six months’ credit term granted 
by Europe compared with the three 
months’ term allowed by America and 
transportation costs from 25 to 35 per 
cent. cheaper between European ports 
and Venezuela than American rates 
worked to the disadvantage of Ameri- 
can trade, Dr. Gil-Borges said. 
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DECLINE IN SWISS EXPORTS 


Swiss customs receipts show by their 
heavy diminution for the first four and 
a half months of 1921 that the trade 
crisis which was beginning to be seri- 
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ously felt in 1920, is steadily becoming 
worse. Moreover, Swiss exports for 
the first quarter of 1921 show an alarm- 
ing decrease in comparison with the 
last quarter of 1920. They fell from 
700,000,000 to 495,000,000 gold francs. 
the exports of silks and embroidered 
goods having decreased to 56,000,000, 
that of watches to 50,000,000, and that 
of dyes to 14,000,000 gold francs. 
Exports of aniline dyes are decreasing 
because during the war Germany could 
not export them and Switzerland had 
virtually a monopoly of them, which 
she is now fast losing. 

The principal boot and shoe making 
factory in Switzerland, which uses en- 
tirely American machinery, intends to 
close its works on June 15, but hopes 
to resume work by July 1 with a limi- 
ted number of hands. This firm, dur- 
ing the war, had the virtual monopoly 
of the Central European boot trade. 


CONDITIONS IN CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA 


The report of the directors of the 
Bohemian Industrial Bank of Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, for 1920, declared in 
part: 

“From the economic standpoint, last 
year represented the continuation of 
our struggle in repairing the enormous 
damages perpetrated by the world war. 
Although our country, in comparison 
with other so-called successive states 
formed on the territory of former Aus- 
tria-Hungary, is in the best order 
politically, socially and economically, 
as is generally agreed to by all for- 
eign observers, still there is need of 
more arduous application to hard work 
before we will attain the desired de- 
gree of economic development and so- 
cial contentment. 

“The depreciation of currency is the 
bitterest legacy left by the war to all 
newly created states in Central Eu- 
rope. It handicaps the importation of 
raw materials, badly wanted articles or 
victuals from the western markets, by 
making the prices prohibitive. It also 
interferes with our export to our natu- 
ral markets, mostly located in the east- 
ern states, where the exchange is still 
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The immense territory of Rus- 
sia, a former inexhaustible source of 
supply of victuals or raw materials, is 
for the present completely excluded 


lower. 


from the economic calculations. Like- 
wise it is closed as a market for manu- 
factured articles. With the close of 
the year, the industrial crisis caused by 
the diminution of sales grew more seri- 
ous here, as in the rest of the world. 
“Our state had avoided, in spite of 
serious difficulties, the printing of ad- 
ditional not-covered paper money, thus 
eliminating at least one factor tending 
to disorganize the national monetary 
system. As a matter of fact, this pol- 
icy had such an effect, that instead of 
having surplus of money as in the year 
previous, when money was vainly of- 
fered for investments, the demand for 
ready capital was so acute in 1920 that 
there was a powerful tension in the 
money market on some occasions. An- 


other cause for the tightness of the 
money market was the unprecedented 
hoarding of money, especially by the 
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farmers, keeping from circulation a 
considerable share of all currency.”’ 


PLAN FOR REMITTANCES TO 
POLAND 


The delays and dangers incidental to 
making remittances to Poland have 
been entirely eliminated by a plan 
which the Polish Government has re- 
cently completed. This arrangement 
provides that such remittances shall be 
sent on official forms of the Polish 
Government and will enable any bank 
or foreign remittance agent in the 
United States to sell remittances to 
Poland at reasonable rates. It will also 
assure their safe and quick delivery or 
a refund to the sender. 

These remittances will be paid 
promptly at any post-office or remit- 
tance point in Poland. If for any rea- 
son the person to whom the money is 
sent cannot be found, the full amount 
in dollars, less a service charge not ex- 
ceeding 5 per cent., will be returned 
promptly to the sender here. 
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BELGIUM 
Antwerp 
Brussels 
Ostend 
HOLLAND 
Rotterdam 
SCANDINAVIA 
Copenhagen 
Christiania 
Stockholm 
SWITZERLAND 
Lucerne 
Zurich 
Basle 
GERMANY 
Berlin 
Bremen 
Hamburg 
Coblenz 
SOUTH AMERICA 
Buenos Aires 
Montevideo 
Valparaiso 
THE ORIENT 
Yokohama 
Kobe 
Hong Kong 
Shanghai 
Tientsin 
Manila, P, I. 
CANADA 
Montreal 
Toronto 


The Travelers Cheque 
Exchange Order 


As the originators of the Travelers Cheque, 
thirty years ago, it has remained to the 
American Express Company to initiate many 
improvements in this safe and convenient 
means of carrying funds in traveling. The 
latest of these is the 


TRAVELERS CHEQUE 
EXCHANGE ORDER 


Issued in the amount of $500, the Exchange Order ena- 
bles the traveler to carry large amounts of insured funds 
compactly, without bulk, and readily convertible into 
every-day spending cheques of smaller denominations. 


Travelers Cheque Exchange Orders are con vertible into 
Travelers Cheques only; and only by the individual 
owner whose signature they bear. They are not nego- 
tiable for cash. Converting offices here, and in foreign 
lands, are listed on each Order. They are sold in the 
same manner, under the same conditions, and at the 
same fee, one-half of one per cent, as Travelers Cheques; 
and are bound in the same pocket case. 

Banks now offering American |Express] Travelers 
Cheques will be first provided with this additional pro- 
tective and convenient service. 

Travelers Cheque {Exchange Orders are an exclusive 
feature of the American Express Travelers Cheque 
System. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


29 Luckie Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ninth & Locust Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 
231 St. James Street, Montreal, Canada 


Market Street at Second, San Francisco, Cal. 
32 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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In accordance with instructions is- 
sued by the Polish minister of finance, 
all remittances except United States 
money orders must be sent on official 
Government forms. For the purpose 
of handling the details of the transac- 
tion the Polish Government has desig- 
nated the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York its agent in America for dis- 
tributing these official forms to banks 
and remittance agents throughout the 
United States, for clearing remittances, 
and for computing jointly with the 
Polish Government the rates of ex- 
change. 


PLAN FOR AIDING AUSTRIA 


The financial committee of the 
League of Nations has reached the 
conclusion that if other nations will 
help, Austria can be set on its feet 
again. 

One essential condition is that the 
Governments entitled to reparations 
under the treaty of St. Germain and to 
the repayment of loans granted for re- 
lief purposes shall postpone their 
claims for twenty years and that any 
fresh loans contracted during the first 
five years of that term shall have 
priority over these liens. Partial as- 
surances that this will be done have 
been received already from Great Brit- 
ain, France, Japan and Czechoslovakia. 
The committee is awaiting with the 
greatest interest the attitude which the 
United States will assume in regard to 
this and other parts of its proposals. 

In order to rehabilitate Austria the 
committee has told the Austrians that 
they must agree to certain things. 
They must balance their budget, must 
abolish the food subsidies, must cut 
down their huge civil service and 
must try to remove the customs bar- 
riers which have grown up between 
Austria and the succession states. In 
order to balance the budget an internal 
loan will be necessary and if this is 
raised it will be possible to begin to 
deflate the paper currency. 

Czechoslovakia has already signed a 
trade agreement with Austria by which 
each state grants to the other the most 
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favored nation treatment and it is 
hoped that further progress will be 
made along that line by all the succes- 
sion states at their forthcoming eco- 
nomic conferences. 

It is not suggested that the new 
loans, either temporary or permanent, 
should be granted by Governments. 
The committee has reason to believe 
that if only the essential conditions— 
namely, postponement of the treaty 
liens and the balancing of the budget— 
be complied with it will be quite pos- 
sible to raise the money required from 
private sources. It has gone with care 
into the resources that Austria can of- 
fer as collateral. There is a prospect 
of a four per cent. mortgage on all real 
estate within the republic and of liens 
on the customs receipts, the tobacco 
monopoly and perhaps the proceeds of 
the state forests. 

The committee is convinced that 
these afford ample security, but the 
pivot of the entire scheme is the bank 
of issue. On it will, of course, depend 
the retirement of the present hopelessly 
debased currency and the regulation of 
new currency. Confidence in _ its 
strength and integrity is essential. So 
it is proposed that about half the cap- 
ital should be subscribed from abroad, 
and that due representation on the 
board should be given to these outside 
interests. 


HUNGARIAN FINANCIAL COR- 
PORATION REORGANIZED 


American Consul Edwin C. Kapp 
at Budapest has cabled that the Ameri- 
can Hungarian financial syndicate un- 
der the name of the “Hungarian Finan- 
cial Syndicate,” composed of nine 
banking organizations, has been reor- 
ganized. 

Although not an official institution, 
it is said to be closely in touch with 
the Government and will specialize on 
all matters of major importance in 
connection with foreign financial rela- 
tions. He further reports that a 
French group is said to have begun 
negotiations with the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment on the subject of commercial 
and industrial exploitations of the 
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Paid-up Capital . 
Reserve Capital . 


Subscribed Capital 


Reserves. ‘ . 


or as desired. Favorable terms. 


The Union Bank 17 York St., Manchester. Eng. 
Of Manchester, sm mrcrsrinrserass 


Surplus over Liabilities 


Bankers in the United States and Canada are invited to make use of 
the Bank’s services for all kinds of banking business in the district where 
the Bank operates, and in Great Britain generally. Collections promptly 
dealt with, and proceeds remitted by draft or cable transfer on New York, 


North American Mails are usually delivered in Manchester and Liverpool earlier than in London. 
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Head Office 


Liverpool Office 


45 Castle St., Liverpool, Eng. 


district tributary to these two cities, 
and also West YORKSHIRE; including 
Lzgeps, SHEFFIELD, BRADFORD, SAL- 
FORD, BIRKENHEAD, OLDHAM, BOLTON, 
Bury, RocHDALE, STOCKPORT, HALI- 
Fax (ENG.), HUDDERSFIELD, etc., etc. 
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- + $3,750,000 
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; 2,825,000 


- _10,325,000 
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Danube, in which French capital de- 
sires to participate. 


RUMANIAN RECONSTRUCTION 


Since July 1, 1920, the following 
progress was made in reconstructing 
the war devastated regions in Rumania, 
according to A. Heiger, New York 
agent of Banca Marmorosch Blank & 
Company: 


Damages due to war devastation: 
22,449 houses destroyed. 
37003 houses damaged and ruined. 
24,988 stables and grain warehouses 
destroyed. 
11,023 stables and grain warehouses 
damaged and ruined. 
Progress in reconstruction is as fol- 
lows: 
2,806 temporary dwellings built. 
345 new houses built. 
721 new houses under construction. 
7.749 houses repaired. 
8.701 stables and grain warehouses 
constructed. 
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Building material, agricultural im- 
plements, cattle, carts, etc., were, in 
addition, distributed to the war-stricken 
population. 


& 


International Banking Notes 


The New York Agency of the Anglo- 
South American Bank, Ltd., has received 
cable advices from its head office in Lon- 
don announcing that a controlling interest 
in the Banque Generale Belge has been 
jointly acquired by the Anglo-South 
American Fank, Ltd., and the Sociedad 
Anon Bunge of Antwerp. 

The Banque Generale Belge was estab- 
lished in 1901 when it absorbed the bank- 
ing house of Messrs. A. De Lhoneux and 
Company which was founded in 1860. The 
Lank at presenc has a capital of 25,000,000 
franes, reserve fund i(:,450,000 frances and 
on December 31, 1920 had deposits of 
205,069,000 franes, cash in hand 33,249,000 
franes, bills receivable 30,513,000 francs. 
Additional 25,000,000 franes capital will be 
subscribed by the Anglo-South American 
Bank, Ltd., and the Soc. Anon Bunge 
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Reserve Funds. » 





Lendon: Nat’! Bank ef Scotland, Ltd. 

Spain: Banco Hispano Americano 

Hengkong: Netherland India Com’! Bank 

San Francisco: Wells Farge Nevada Nat’! 
Bank 


New York: National City Bank, The Guar- 
anty Trust Company and The Equitable 
Trust Ce. 


(ESTABLISHED 1851) 
MANILA, P.I. 


Brancues: ILoiLco AND ZAMBOANGA 


ELISEO SENDRES, President 
RAFAEL MORENO, Secretary 
D. GARCIA, Cashier 
P. J. CAMPOS, Chief Foreign Dept. 


Traneacts general banking business. 
principal cities of the world. 


AGENTS 
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(pesos) 6,750,000.00 
4,900,000.00 


Buys and sells exchange on all the 


Paris; Comptoir Nat’l d’Escompte | 
Australia: Bank of New South Wales Hy 
Shanghai: Bank of Canton, Ltd. || 
Chicago: Continental & Commercial Nat’! ! 
Japan: Yokohama specie Bank, Ltd., Bank 
of Taiwan, Ltd., and Sumitome Bank, 
Led. || 











which, with the shares already held by the 
latter, will give a controlling interest in 
the bank to the two concerns participating 
in the transaction. 


1) 


Rumania during ,1920 exported agricul- 
tural products, petroleum and timber ag- 
gregating 1,238,550 tons, compared with 
108,879 tons in 1919. The tariff commis- 
sion of the finance department has under 
study a project for a considerable reduc- 
tion in the export tax for crude petroleum 
and petroleum derivatives. 


(O) 


The director of the “Banco Hipotecario 
Asuncion, Uruguay, has informed the min- 
istry of finance that the sum of $300,000 
(Uruguayan gold), being the profits of that 
institution for the past year, is at the dis- 
posal of the Government. 


© 


Rich gold deposits have been found in 
lransylvania, one of the provinces of 
umania. A stock company of five mil- 
lion lei has been formed for the exploita- 
“on of these deposits, according to the New 








York agency of Banca Marmorosch, Blank 
& Company, of Bucharest, Rumania. 


© 


Establishment of a mortgage bank in 
Palestine is the subject of negotiations now 
going on between Zionist authorities and the 
joint distribution committee for American 
Jewish Relief, it is learned here on good 
authority. The committee, it is declared, 
is ready to assist by subscribing $400,000 
to the project. 


© 


In the wake of many society women go- 
ing into business comes the announcement 
that Miss Anne [Leddell Seward, daughter 
of George W. Seward, for many years 
United States Ambassador to China, and a 
grandniece of William H. Seward, who was 
Secretary of State in the Lincoln Cabinet, 
has taken charge of a new bureau estab- 
lished in Paris by the Park Union Foreign 
Banking Corporation of 56 Wall street. 

Miss Seward has a background of techni- 
cal and financial training. During the war 
she was associated with Wiliam Harding 
and Fred I. Kent, vice-president of the 
Bankers Trust Company, in the work of 
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London and River Plate Bank, Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE: 7 PRINCES STREET, E.C. 2, LONDON. 
Agency: MANCHESTER, 86 Cross Street 


16 Rue Halevy. Antwerp Branch: 22 Place de Meir 


Lisbon Branch: 32 Rua Aurea . 
($5=-£1.) 


$20,000,000 
15,000,000 
10,200,000 
10,500,000 


Paris Branch; 


CAPITAL (Authorized) - - 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - - 
RESERVE FUND - - - 


DIRECTORS. 

J. W. BEAUMONT PEASE, Esq. 

HERMAN B. SIM, E 

Sir RICHARD V. VASSAR-SMITH, Bart., D. L. 
KENNETH MATHIESON, Esq. ROBERT A. THURBURN, Esq. (Managing) 


BANKERS: BANK OF ENGLAND; 
LONDON COUNTY WESTMINSTER AND PARRS BANK, LTD. 


BRANCHES IN SOUTH AMERICA : 
BRAZIL:—Para, Maceio, Pernambuco, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Sao Paulo, Bahia, Curityba, Pelotas, 
Porto Alegre, Rio Grande do Sul, Victoria, also an agency at Manaos. URUGUAY :—Montevideo, 
Montevideo Sub-Agency, Paysandu and Salto. 


E. ROSS DUFFIELD, Esq. 
RICHARD Ns je 5 os 
FOLEETT HOLT i. Inst. C.E 


LLOYDS BANK, LTD.: 


Cordoba, Parana. 


COLOMBIA:—Bogota. PARAGUAY:— 


Sold on all Branches and Agencies. 








ARGENTINA :—Buenos Aires, Rosario de Santa Fe, Mendoza, Bahia Blanca, C rdia, Tu 

Also in Buenos Aires :—Barracas al Norte, Once, Boca, Calle Santa F Fe 2122 and 
Calle B.de Irigoyen 1138. CHILE :—Valparaiso, Santiago, Antofagasta. 
Asuncion. 


Correspondents in all other places of importance in these South American Countries 


Documentary Bills Bought, Advanced Upon or Received for Collection. 
Commercial and Travelers Letters of Credit Issued. 


New York Agency, 51 Wall Street, ww. x. rossrns, scent. 





UNITED STATES OF 


Drafts and Cable Transfers 

















Board, as head of the 
division of foreign 


the Federal Reserve 
research department, 
exchange. 

The bureau of which Miss Seward is in 
charge is at 1 Rue Taitbout, Paris, and she 
will look after all matters relating to let- 
ters of credit and foreign exchange. 


© 


The directors of the Dresdner Bank, 
Dresden, Germany, according to cables re- 
ceived by the New York representative, 
have agreed to a proposal by the officers to 
declare a dividend of 121%, per cent. for 
the year 1920, compared with 9 per cent. 
the vear before. It was also decided to 
add 30,000,000 marks to reserve and to in- 
crease the capital stock by 90,000,000 
marks, the latter to be offered to share- 
holders on the basis of one new share for 
each three now held. This new capital will 
receive dividends for 1921. The present 
capital and reserve is 340,000,000 marks, 
which with the 30,000,0000 agreed upon will 
be increased to 370,000,000 marks. This will 
be further increased to 510,000,000 marks 
by the sale of the 90,000,000 marks new 
capital and the premium of 5614, per cent., 
which will be obtained through the sale of 
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this stock, which will amount approximate- 
ly to 50,000,000 marks. 


© 


The Darmstadt Bank of Germany has 
raised its dividend from 8 to 10 per cent, 
transferring 30 millions to the reserve fund. 


© 


Polski Bank Przemyslowy (Banque In- 
dustrielle de Pologne) on January 1, 1921, 
increased its paid-up capital to 140,000,000 
Polish marks, from 70,000,000 Polish marks. 
This bank formerly was the Banque In- 
dustrielle pour le Royaume de Galicie et 
Sodomerie Avec le Grand Duche de 
Cracovie. 

© 

The Danziger Bank und _ Handdels- 
gesellschaft, A. G., which was opened April 
1, 1920, has decided to increase its capital 
to Marks 10,000,000 (German). The initial 
capital of Marks 300,000 was raised to 
Marks 1,000,000 in July, 1920. It is re- 
ported the new stock has been taken over 
at 110 by an international group under 
British leadership. The bank, during the 
nine months of 1920 it was in operation, 
earned a net profit of Marks 270,C00 from 
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which an 8 per cent. dividend was paid. 
The increased capital is to enable the banks 
to finance export trade to Poland on an 
extensive scale. 


© 


The Polish-American Society is organiz- 
ing an American-Polish Chamber of Com- 
merce and Industry. Many important 
American and Polish firms have joined the 
chamber. The entrance fee is reported as 
5,000 Polish marks and the annual mem- 
bership fee, 20,000 Polish marks. 


© 


The name of the Swiss Banking Associa- 
tion of Zurich, Switzerland, has_ been 
changed to the Union Bank of Switzer- 
land. The French style for the bank’s title 
is “Union de Banques Suisses.” 


© 


At a meeting of the directors of the 
Mexico City Banking Corporation, S. A., 
Mexico City, held May 31, 1921, Lewis L. 
Clarke, president of the American Ex- 
change National Bank of New York, was 


elected a director of the corporation. The 
appointment of Mr. Clarke reflects the 
active interest being taken by prominent 
financial institutions in the commercial af- 
fairs of the Republic of Mexico. The 
American Exchange National Bank, of 
which Mr. Clarke is the head, has a cap- 
ital and surplus of over $13,000,000, with 
total resources of $175,000,000, it being one 
of the most prominent and _ progressive 
banks in the United States. 

Other directors of the Mexico City 
Banking Corporation are: S. S. Furman, of 
Messrs. Kountze Brothers, bankers, New 
York; Harvey A. Basham, attorney-at-law, 
Mexico City; Eman L. Beck, president, 
Mexico City Banking Corporation, S. A.; 
Herbert P. Lewis, F. J. Dunkerley and 
John Clausen, vice-presidents of the same; 
Henry J. Davis, president, General Equip- 
ment Company of New York; Delbert 
James Haff, attorney-at-law, Kansas City; 
Iewis Lamm, Jorge G. de Parada and 
Eduardo Iturbide, capitalists of Mexico 
City; Adolfo Prieto, managing director, Cia. 
Fundidora de Fierro y Acero de Monterrey, 
S. A.; Carl Holt Smith, manager, G. 
Amsinck & Company of Mexico, Inc., and 


10% 
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Harry Wright, president, Consolidated 
Rolling Mills & Foundries Co., S. A. 

The Mexico City Banking Corporation 
operates with a paid-up capital of $1,000,- 
000, and was incorporated on March 27, 
1920, succeeding to the business which had 
been successfully carried on by the Mexico 
City Banking Company, S. A. for a period 
of over seventeen years. 


© 


The report of the directors of The In- 
dustrial Bank of Japan, Ltd. (Nippon 
Kogyo Ginko) for the half-year ended De- 
cember 31, 1 20, shows gross profits, in- 
cluding Yen 88,090,642 balance of profit and 
loss amount brought forward from the 
previous report of Yen 19,911,514,087. 'This 
was distributed as follows: 


To current expenses, interest 
etc. itainnilassssababissntcansaieiey a ae 
To depreciation on bonds, 
shares, debentures and bad 
and doubtful debts 
To reserve against loss 
To dividend equalization re- 
serve " . ennteenhemnenaias 
To dividends at 8 per cent. 
per annum ‘ eee 
To remuneration of officers... 
To balance forward 


2,839,089.490 
250,000.000 


100,000.000 
1,800,000.000 


100,000.000 
carried 


to next account.......... 510,339.827 
© 

The first joint foreign and Japanese 

trust company has been organized — in 


Tokio, writes Commercial Attache Abbott. 
This is the Frazer Trust Company, Ltd., 
which will take care of such cases as those 
involving the services of temporary as- 
signees, commercial arbitration, reorganiza- 
tions and transfers of business, liquidations 
and realizations, adjustments and _ receiver- 
ships, as well as fulfilling the function of 
trustees, executors or administrators. The 
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and 


foreign control is joint American 


British. 


© 


Stockholders of the Mercantile Bank of 
the Americas have advanced $35,000,000 in 
acceptance credits on goods on which ad- 
vances have been made at 80 per cent. of 
their value in addition to the $20,000,000 
new cash already paid into the treasury 
of the bank to be compensated for later 
by the issuance of new stock, which will 
enable the bank to meet the needs of its 
customers arising out of the stagnation of 
commodity markets. 


© 


The Foreign Trade Banking Corpora- 
tion, organized in 1918, one of the first dis- 
count houses started to handle foreign 
trade, has been dissolved by consent of the 
stockholders. The bank has no outstanding 
obligations and the liquidation was a volun- 
tary action. It had a capital and surplus 
of $2,200,000. 


© 


The Banca Marmorosch, Blank & Com- 
pany, Soc. Anon. of Bucharest, Rumania, 
has just established in Vienna, Austria, a 
subsidiary under the name of Albert Blank 
& Company. 


(0) 


The Comptoir National d’Escompte de 
Paris has established sample show rooms 
for the products of French industry in its 
foreign trade department at 2, Place de 
YOpera, Paris. The purpose of the show 
rooms is primarily in the interest of ex- 
port trade. Visitors are cordially wel- 
comed and invited to make this department 
of the bank their headquarters for corre- 
spondence and business appointments. 
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A Book That Will 
Help Your Depositors 


Maw of your depositors will be inter- 
ested in a new book by H. M. Webster, 
entitled, ‘“‘Meeting the Competitive Market,” 
just off the press. This brochure gives a 
clear cut statement of the fundamental busi- 
ness principles which must be understood, 
examined and utilized to meet the present 
business situation successfully. Let us send 
you a copy without obligation. We shall 
also be glad to mail complimentary copies to 
any of your friends who may be interested. 


H. M. Webster & Company 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


25 West 43rd Street 
New York City 


Telephone—V anderbilt 1908 


Southern Bldg. ‘ 82 State Street 


Washington, D.C. . Albany, N. Y. 
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"THE value of first impressions is widely recognized. 
Not only is the bank doorway the means through 
which such impressions are conveyed to the public, 
but it is a detail of the bank’s architecture which can 
not be hidden, being seen by those who pass in or 
out or by the bank. 

The new doorway ot the Seaboard National Bank, 
at the corner of Broad and Beaver Streets, New York, 
by its graceful proportions and beauty of design, offers 
such an inviting welcome that it is difficult to pass it 
by—certainly not without an appreciative and friendly 


glance. 
Alfred C. Bossom 


Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Correspondence Invited 











New building of The Seaboard National Bank, corner Broad and Beaver Streets, New York 


New Home of The Seaboard National 
Bank of New York 


HE Seaboard National Bank is 
now in its new building, at the 
corner of Broad and Beaver 

streets, New York. 

Alfred C. Bossom, the well-known 
bank architect and equipment engineer, 
had full charge of the construction 
work throughout, and the building had 
the distinction of being unanimously 


awarded the first prize by the Down- 
town League as the finest building 
constructed in 1920. 

The new quarters are uniquely ar- 
ranged, inasmuch as they have what 
amounts to two ground floors, one 
slightly above the level and one below, 
so that the different branches of the 
banking business may be cared for at 
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these two different levels without de- 
lay to the public. The lower level is 
given up entirely to the departments 
wherein the runners from the Stock 
Exchange houses and similar activities 
will be located. The upper level con- 
tains the officers’ space, consultation 
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idea of putting different departments in 
different rooms has been abandoned. 
One entire floor, the fourth, is given 
up wholly for storage, in addition to a 
space in the sub-basement. The top 
floor of the building is to be used for 
rest rooms, recreation rooms of the em- 


View of bank on Beaver Street side 


rooms and loan department, with its 
special vault, and paying and receiving 
tellers. 

The mezzanine, and third 
floors are also available to the public 
in certain departments where there are 
but a limited number of visitors daily. 
The bank has made the feature of 
eliminating divisions in the general 
working departments so that anyone 
can see over the entire floor space. The 


second 


ployees and accommodations for offi- 
cers, should they be required to spend 
the night in the bank. 

Materials in the building consist of 
a granite base with an Indiana -lime- 
stone general facade, and great pol- 
ished green Rockport granite columns 
around the main section of the build- 
ing. The style of architecture is gen- 
erally Roman Corinthian and the cap- 
ital of each column has a representative 
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Main Banking Room 


seaboard animal worked up into the de- 
sign. 

The banking room itself is worked 
in Tennessee marble and bronze with 
American walnut fittings. The columns 
are made of green terrazzo, another 
novel feature. An effort has been made 
throughout this building to employ 
nothing but strictly American material 
in every detail. No imported marbles 
or imported woods have been used any- 
where in the building. The mezzanine 
which. goes around the upper banking 
room is kept open so as to provide 
imple light and air. From it one en- 
ers the directors’ room developed in 
the English Elizabethan style. 


TRUST AND FOREIGN DEPARTMENTS 

A feature of the new building is the 
quarters for the newly established 
trust and foreign departments of the 
Seaboard National Bank which prom- 
ise to develop into one of the most 
important branches of the bank’s busi- 
ness. Authority from the Federal Re- 
serve Board to act as executor, adminis- 
trator, guardian, trustee, custodian of 
moneys or securities, fiscal agents, 
transfer agent and registrar has been 
granted. 

It can be truly said that the Sea- 
board National Bank is an institution 





Directors’ Room 


that service really built. This bank 
has had a remarkable growth since its 
organization, January 1, 1883. Its de- 
posits have increased from $1,542,000 
to $68,000,000 during those years. Its 
original capital of $500,000 was in- 
creased November, 1905, to $1,000,000, 
the increase being in the form of a stock 
dividend, and in April, 1921, its cap- 
ital was again increased to $3,000,000, 
giving the bank a capital, surplus and 
undivided profits of more than $8,200, 
000, which proves it to be an institu- 
tion that has had a normal and steady 
increase due to its conservative and able 
management in handling the business 
of its many depositors. 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The board of directors and executive 
officers consist of prominent, successful 
business men who have long been iden- 
tified in the financial affairs of the 
East. The Seaboard Bank was organ- 
ized by Samuel G. Bayne, its president, 
thirty-eight years ago, and he has most 
successfully guided it ever since in its 
many well-known policies. 


The present directorate consists of 
the following: S. G. Bayne, Howard 
Bayne, Robert J. Caldwell, W. K. 
Cleverley, Edward J. Cornish, Louis 
N. De Vausney, Henry C. Folger, B. 
L. Gill, Edw. H. R. Green, Peter 
McDonnell, William E. Paine, Joseph 
Seep, C. C. Thompson and Henry 
Whiton. 

OFFICERS 


The officers are: S. G. Bayne, presi- 
dent; W. K. Cleverley, vice-president ; 
B. L. Gill, vice-president; L. N. De- 
Vausney, vice-president; C. H. Mar- 
field, vice-president and cashier; as- 
sistant cashiers, O. M. Jefferds, C. C. 
Fisher, J. D. Smith, B. I. Dadson, W. 
A. B. Ditto, J. M. Potts, A. A. Me- 
Kenna and E. V. Nelson, trust officer. 

Samuel G. Bayne, was born in Ul- 
ster, Ireland, and educated in Belfast, 
being graduated from Queens College 
there and then went into business in 
Belfast. He became a linen manufac- 
turer in his native city, but gave that 
up and came to the United States in 
1870. At that time the oil regions of 
Pennsylvania were boomed, and he 
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went there and became very active in 
the oil business. He drilled many 
wells and was very successful. He 
went around the world in 1874 and 
1875 and then returned to Bradford, 
Pennsylvania and organized the First 
National Bank, becoming it’s president. 
Later he organized national banks in 
Texas, Kansas, Mississippi, Minnesota 
and Ohio. 

In January, 1883, Mr. Bayne joined 
with several prominent oil men, T. Wis- 
tar Brown, Chas. Wheeler, of Philadel- 
phia, Daniel O’Day of Buffalo, Joseph 
Seep, of Oil City, and others, and or- 
ganized the Seaboard National Bank in 
New York City with a capital of $500, 
000. The bank was located at 18 
Broadway for thirty-eight years and 
that location was selected at the time 
because the Petroleum Exchange was 
next door. The bank was started for 
the oil men, to facilitate trade on the 
Petroleum Exchange to advance money 
on warehouse receipts and pipe line 
certificates, which other banks did not 
do. Later, the bank took over the 
quarters occupied by the Petroleum 
Exchange. The bank’s first president 


was W. A. Pullman, a wealthy oil man 
of Bradford. Mr. Bayne was vice- 
president but later succeeded to the 
presidency upon the death of Mr. Pull- 
man in 1891, and has held that position 
ever since. S. G. Nelson was cashier. 
November 28, 1885, the bank was na- 
tionalized, under the title of The Sea- 
board National Bank of the City of 
New York. 

Mr. Bayne is an amateur astronomer 
and in 1896 wrote a book on his 
favorite science, “The Pith of As- 
tronomy.”” Other books written by him 
are “On an Trish Jaunting Car 
Through Donegal and Connemara,” 
and “Fantasy of Mediterranean Tra- 
vel.” 

He is president and director of the 
Atlas Improvement Company, director 
of the Bankers Trust Company and the 
Columbia Trust Company, and vice- 
president and trustee of the New York 
Produce Exchange Safe Deposit and 
Storage Company. 

W. K. Cleverley began his banking 
career in the employ of the Importers 
and Traders National Bank where he 
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View of the Bookkeeping Department 


remained only a short time. He be- 
came connected with the Seaboard Na- 
tional Bank shortly after its organiza- 
tion in July, 1883, and served in vari- 
ous clerical capacities until made chief 
clerk and_ subsequently assistant 
vashier. In July, 1913, he succeeded 
C. C. Thompson as cashier and in July, 
1917 was made vice-president. 

Bennett L. Gill was elected vice- 
president and director of the Seaboard 
National Bank in July, 1913. He is a 
native of Huntsville, Alabama and from 
1890 to 1911 was vice-president of the 
First National Bank of Terrell, Texas, 
when he resigned to become commis- 
sioner of insurance and banking of the 
state of Texas, which important office 
he held from 1911 to 1918, when he be- 
came associated with the Seaboard Na- 
tional. 

He has been prominently identified 
with banking interests in the South for 
many years and is widely known in 
banking circles particularly in the West 
and Southwest. Mr. Gill is a member 
of the Bankers Club of New York and 
takes an active interest in financial and 
banking affairs of this city. 

L. N. DeVausney entered the employ 
of the Seaboard National as a mes- 
senger in September, 1897. He served 
in various departments and for a num- 
ber of years had charge of the bank’s 
loan department, until June 1907, when 
he was made assistant cashier, which 
position he held until his election as 
vice-president in July, 1917. 


Mr. DeVausney is a member of the 
Bankers Club of New York and has 
been active in financial affairs of this 
city for many years. 

C. Howard Marfield, vice-president 
and cashier, was born in Baltimore, 
Marvland, and became associated with 
the Seaboard National Bank, February 
28, 1919, as cashier, succeeding H. W. 
Donovan, resigned. 

His banking career began in 1900 
when he entered the service of the Na- 
tional Union bank of Baltimore. Early 
in 1902 he accepted a call to the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in New York 
and in December of the same year he 
became associated: with the North 
American Trust Company, which was 
subsequently purchased by the Trust 
Company of America, the amalgama- 
tion continuing business for some time 
under the title of the latter and later 
being absorbed by the Equitable Trust 
Company. Mr. Marfield continued in 
various departments during the mer- 
gers and was paying teller of the 
Equitable up to 1914, when he became 
connected with the new business de- 
partment of the company. For several 
years he traveled throughout the coun- 
try in connection with the work of the 
new business department and as assis- 
tant treasurer was delegated in charge 
of the out-of-town collection and analy- 
sis departments. 

Mr. Marfield was elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Seaboard January 13, 1921. 
He was also elected president of the 
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Association of Reserve City Bankers at 
their annual convention held June 3, 
1921, in Buffalo, New York. 

O. M. Jefferds, .assistant cashier, 
was born in Steamburg, New York. 
His connection with the Seaboard be- 
gan July 22, 1892. He has served in 
every department in the bank and was 
elected assistant cashier, June, 1907. 

Charles C. Fisher, assistant cashier, 
was born in New York City and be- 
came connected with the Seaboard Na- 
tional Bank in June 9, 1897. He has 
served in every department in the bank 
and was elected assistant cashier, 
January, 1916. 

J. D. Smith, assistant cashier, was 
born in Walden, New York, and be- 
came associated with the Seaboard, De- 
cember 19, 1900. He was elected as- 
sistant cashier, July, 1918. 

B. I. Dadson, assistant cashier, was 
born in Brooklyn, New York, and has 
been with the Seaboard since January 
17, 1899. He now has charge of the 
bank’s foreign department and was 
elected assistant cashier, July, 1917. 

W. A. B. Ditto, assistant cashier, was 
born in Hancock, Maryland, and his 
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connection with the Seaboard began in 
1900. Prior to this time he was asso- 
ciated with the Hancock Bank, Han- 
cock, Maryland. He has served in 
various capacities in the bank and in 
recent years has been in the loan de- 
partment. He is a member of the 
American Institute of Banking and 
has taken an active interest in banking 
and institute affairs. He was elected 
assistant cashier, January 15, 1920. 

J. Meckley Potts, assistant cashier, 
was born in Jersey Shore, Pa. He 
attended Bucknell College, Lewisburg, 
Pa., and Columbia University, New 
York City. He is a member of the 
Sigma Chi fraternity of Columbia as 
well as a member of the American In- 
stitute of Banking and the Robert Mor- 
ris Associates, an organization com- 
posed of bank credit men. 

During the past five years Mr. Potts 
has been manager of the bank’s credit 
department and is well known in finan- 
cial credit circles. He was elected as- 
sistant cashier January 13, 1921. 

Alexander A. McKenna, assistant 
cashier, was born in New York City 
and his connection with the Seaboard 
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Securities, Note Tellers and Certification Departments 


began in 1909. He has served in vari- He is a member of the American In- 
ous capacities in the bank and during _ stitute of Banking and has taken an 
the past two years has had charge of active interest in banking and institute 
the bank’s securities department. affairs. He was elected assistant 
cashier, April 7, 1921. 

Egbert V. Nelson, trust 
officer, was born in Cold 
Spring on Hudson, New 
York. He is a graduate of 
Cornell University and a 
member of the New York 
and Pennsylvania bar. He 
was engaged in the practice 
of law in New York City 
until 1910, when he became 
associated with the South 
Side Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. as assistant 
trust officer. 
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Mr. Nelson has charge of 
the trust department of the 
bank. His many years of 
trust and legal experience 
will be a valuable asset to 
the numerous clients and 
friends of the Seaboard. 
He was elected trust officer 
October 16, 1919. 
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National City Bank, Indianapolis, Indiana 


The National City Bank of Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


HE average depositor who walks 
up to the wicket to deposit or 
withdraw funds has probably 

given little thought to the ingenuity 
which has been exercised in planning 
the modern banking room of a large 


institution. In most commercial build- 
ings the equipment and layout is de- 
signed principally for the use of the 
building’s occupants. In a bank, how- 
ever, it is designed primarily for serv- 
ice to the customers. 

With the volume of business done by 
an institution of the size of the Na- 
tional City Bank of Indianapolis, 
Indiana, the question of efficient 
utilization of floor space and _ the 
provision for the uninterrupted flow 
of routine work is all important. Yet 
the convenience of the bank’s patrons 
must not be sacrificed to the con- 
venience of the employees. A careful 


study of these separate requirements 
has resulted in a plan for the main 
banking room which is designed to com- 
bine a maximum of efficiency for the 
workers with the greatest amount of 
convenience for the bank’s customers. 

On the first floor of the building 
which is devoted to the work of the 
banking institution surrounding a large 
public space, the floor of which will be 
of Tennessee marble blocks with a 
tavernelle ‘fleuri marble counterscreen 
with check desks to match, are to be 
on the right, as one enters, an officers’ 
space with a private room adjoining, 
departments of drafts and collections, 
notes and collateral. On the left is a 
ladies’ alcove and savings department. 
At the rear is the statements window 
and a passage to the extensive working 
quarters which occupy the balance of 
the first floor. In addition to the rare 
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National City Bank Building of Indianapolis, Indiana, now in process of construction 


imported Italian marble used in the 
counterscreen, other very unusual deco- 
rative touches will be given the bank- 
ing room by means of the marble dial 


clock flanked by mirrors at the rear of 
the main banking room and the very 
beautiful marble balustrade which is to 
run along the edge of the mezzanine. 
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Floor plan of the National City Bank 


The basement has been utilized for 
the remaining departments of the bank 
in order that no encroachment should 
be made upon office space. In the 
basement beside a reception room and 
large directors’ room and locker rooms 

“for men and women employees, is to 
be found a large safe deposit depart- 
ment. An unusual feature in bank con- 
struction will be provided in this safe 
deposit department in the form of an 
additional protective device for the 
safe deposit vault. This will consist 
of a space of two feet between the 
floor of the vault and the basement 


floor which will be reflected by lights 
and mirrors through a clear glass floor 
at the side of the vault. 

In addition to’ the banking quarters 
which are to occupy the entire first 
floor, mezzanine and part of the base- 
ment, the building provides for four- 
teen stories of modern offices. The care 
which was the keynote, in the ar- 
rangement of the banking room has also 
prevailed in the layout of the office 
floors so that while the buildings is on 
an inside lot, ample air will be pro- 
vided for every office. Hollow metal 
trim and metal windows for both 














Interior view showing banking room 
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banking room floor and office stories, 
cement floors and fire proof steel skele- 
ton construction throughout mark this 
building as one of the best equipped 
and most valuable from an investment 
standpoint which has been erected in 
the middle west for some time. 
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Architectural designs, floor 


plans 
and specifications for this building were 
furnished by Hoggson Brothers, bank 
building specialists of New York and 


Chicago. This firm is now engaged in 
its second stage of the work, the actual 
construction of the building. 
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Back to First Principles in Building 
By Noble Foster Hoggson 


President Hoggson Brothers 


UILDING operations of ancient 
time were carried out under one 
directing head—witness King 

Solomon’s Temple. It was not until 
modern times that there developed a 
practice which involved a division of 
responsibility, architects came to per- 
form one function, contractors another 
and decorators still another. This pro- 
cedure has been found far from satis- 
factory and the twentieth century has 
seen the growth of a new type of build- 
er—the construction organization which 
furnishes a complete building service 
including architectural plans, the con- 
struction of the building and the fur- 
nishing of the interior. A guarantee 
to the owner of the ultimate cost of his 
building makes the investment safe. 

A building operation of importance 
calls for the service of many different 
professions; for the employment of 
scores of trades; for the selection and 
purchase of hundreds of different ma- 
terials and devices. 

Successful buildings are not the re- 
sults of chance. To coordinate and di- 
rect all the factors of a building op- 
eration so that the outcome will be 
satisfactory in design, plan, quality and 
cost is a profession in itself and de- 
mands experience and a knowledge of 
all these factors. 

There are a growing number of large 
construction organizations which in- 
clude in their personnel, architects, 
engineers, experienced builders, and 
students of markets and materials. 


Such organizations make one contract 


with an owner which includes archi- 
tectural design, building construction, 
decoration, equipment and furnishing. 

Cooperation under this form of pro- 
cedure is secured from the start and 
it comes as close as is humanly possible 
to insuring that a building will be com- 
pleted promptly, satisfactorily, and 
within the limit of expenditure. 

Before any plans are drawn or even 
a survey made, a conference is held be- 
tween the owners and the representa- 
tives of the builders at which is deter- 
mined the procedure with due regard 
to expense as well as design. The costs 
of equipment, lighting fixtures, furni- 
ture and decorations as well as of the 
actual construction, are taken into con- 
sideration. The cost of the individual 
items are in this way properly appor- 
tioned in accordance with the proposed 
total expenditure. 

Costs and design having been ad- 
justed and fixed the architectural de- 
partment of the construction company 
proceeds with preparation of prelimi- 
nary designs. While these plans are 
being completed the construction de- 
partment is constantly called in for 
comment and suggestion. 

In all such operations it is required 
that the architectural department and 
the construction department endorse 
the plans and specifications as to their 
conformance with the best and most 
economical practice for the project in 
hand, after which they are transferred 
to the estimating department for a de- 
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tailed estimate of cost. When the esti- 
mate is complete the plans of the build- 
ing including exterior perspective, in- 
terior perspective and detail floor 
plans, together with samples of suitable 
materials, stone, metal and textiles, are 
presented for consideration and ap- 


proval by the owners. 

After the approval of the prelimi- 
nary plans, final working drawings are 
developed and represent a project for 
which the building organization as- 
sumes entire responsibility and guar- 
antees the ultimate cost. 


Equitable Eastern Banking Corporation 
Declares Dividend 


HE directors of the Equitable 
Eastern Banking Corporation 
at a meeting held June 30 de- 

clared out of the six months earnings 
an initial dividend of 3 per cent. pay- 
able July 5 to stock of record June 30. 

The Equitable Eastern Banking Cor- 
poration, a subsidiary of the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York, was or- 
ganized in December, 1920, for the 
purpose of developing the Far Eastern 
business formerly done by the Equi- 
table Trust Company, of New York. 
Many important Pacific Coast banks 
are represented among the incorpora- 
tors of the new corporation, which has 
a capital and surplus of $2,500,000. 

The new Robert Dollar building 
which now houses the Shanghai office is 
near completion and is the most mod- 
ern and imposing business structure in 
that city. The Equitable Eastern 
Banking Corporation occupies a suite of 
offices on the ground floor. 

A number of prominent officials and 
directors of the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany are among the incorporators. The 
officers are as follows: 

Alvin W. Krech, chairman, board of 
directors; George L. Le Blanc, presi- 
dent; Heman Dowd, vice-president; 
Ernest D. Kracht, vice-president; 
Richard R. Hunter, secretary and 
treasurer; Alfred E. Schumacher, man- 
ager New York office; Henry C. Titus, 
manager New York office; James J. 
Rogers, manager Shanghai office; Einar 
C. Funck, assistant manager Shanghai 
office. 


The board of directors is composed 
of: Winthrop W. Aldrich, member 


Murray, Prentice and Aldrich, New 
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GEORGE L. LeBLANC 
President Equitable Eastern Banking Corporation and 
Vice-President Equitable Trust Company 
of New York 


York; Howard E. Cole, secretary, 
Standard Oil Company of New York; 
Heman Dowd, vice-president Equitable 
Trust Company of New York; John 
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Robert Dollar Building, Shanghai, China in which 
the offices of the Equitable Eastern Banking 
Corporation are located 


S. Drum, president Mercantile Trust 
Company of San Francisco; Richard R. 
Hunter, vice-president Equitable Trust 
Company of New York; Alvin W. 


Krech, president Equitable Trust Com- 
pany of New York; George L. Le 
Blane, vice-president Equitable Trust 
Company of New York; John D. Mc- 
Kee, chairman board of directors, Mer- 
cantile Trust Company of San Fran- 
cisco; Henry Olmstead, president 
Northwestern National Bank, Port- 
land, Ore; Enrico N. Stein, vice-presi- 
dent Abe Stein and Company, Inc., 
New York; A. J. Waters, president 
Citizens National Bank of Los 
Angeles. 

The statement of condition of the 
Equitable Eastern Banking Corpora- 
tion at the close of business, June 29, 
1921, is given below: 

ASSETS 
Cash on hand and in banks........... $278,836.57 
New York State bonds... 923.75 


Due from foreign banks and 
branch 





Advances and discounts................... 181,489.01 
Customers liability on 
ACCEPTANCES eee eeeoee $698,256.00 
Less acceptances 
anticipated 


....8650,000.00 48,256.00 





$5,352,041.16 
LIABILITIES 
Capital 
Surplus 
Undivided profits 
Accounts payable is 
Acceptances outstanding ............. 
Time drafts outstanding.............. 


$2,000,000.00 
500,000.00 
302,885.82 
899.34 

6 8,256.00 
1,850,000.00 








$5,352,041.16 
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Tue Memoirs or Count Wirte. 


Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 
Page and Company. 


T has been well said that one should 
not read books about great men, 
but the books they themselves 

have written. An excellent opportunity 
of deriving profit from this sound ad- 
vice is offered by the “Memoirs of 
Count Witte.” Here is a statesman 
described as “liberal,” although doubts 
may be entertained as to the exactness 
of the term, for Witte was hardly a 
liberal statesman as the term is under- 
stood on most of the self-governing 
countries of the world, though he was 
decidedly liberal as compared with the 
reactionary group surrounding him 
while he played a prominent part in 
the Government of Russia. 

Several great achievements are to 
be set down to Witte’s credit: the es- 
tablishment of the gold standard, the 
introduction of a Constitutional Gov- 
ernment, the Peace of Portsmouth, and 
the large foreign loan, secured after 
Russia’s defeat by Japan and when the 
country was in a virtual state of re- 
volt. His premiership was of short 
duration, and probably his long service 
as Minister of Finance and in other 
capacities, constitutes the real basis of 
his lasting fame. 

Count Witte came to public life in 
Russia after solid experience in the 
country’s railway service. He had 
great native ability, bluntness of man- 
ner, and rare common sense. He saw 
clearly that Russia had broken with its 
ancient system, but he wanted reforms 
applied slowly. The body politic was 
& patient to be operated on with ex- 
treme caution. If his counsels had 
been followed, Russia would gradually 
have emerged into the ranks of the 
great self-governing countries. But 
the reactionaries triumphed, they ruled 
for a time, and then the chaos with 
which we are all familiar. 

It would be a pleasant task to make 
a complete digest of this most interest- 
ing volume; but, bearing in mind what 


has been said above, that one ought 
not to read about books but to read 
the books themselves, this task will not 
be attempted. 

Count Witte writes with the direct- 
ness and simplicity of all really great 
men. He does not underestimate either 
his own character or abilities. He had 
no doubts whatever concerning his own 
powers. 

One who expects that this volume 
deals only with great problems of 
statecraft will be agreeably surprised 
to find many amusing anecdotes and 
incidents. Right at the start we get 
a true-to-life portrait of Helen P. 
Blavatski, the high priestess of theo- 
sophy, who was Count Witte’s cousin, 
and the story of how Vgohegradski, 
Witte’s predecessor as Minister of Fi- 
nance, got even with the Rothschilds in 
a foreign loan deal is delightfully re- 
freshing. 

The breadth of Witte’s statesman- 
ship appears from his insistence on 
keeping faith with China, his opposi- 
tion to the Japanese war, his demands 
for a just administration of the laws, 
and his proposals for an enlightened 
policy in dealing with the Jews. As 
to the latter, he says: “There is no 
other method of dealing with them than 
that which is adopted in all civilized 
countries, i. e., the method of gradually 
making them full-fledged members of 
the communities where they reside.” 

In regard to the Communal form of 
land ownership and _ tilling, Count 
Witte says that he found it “a serious 
hindrance to the economic development 
of the country. Continuing, he says: 
“In order to raise the productivity of 
peasant labor it was necessary, I 
tound, besides removing the disabilities 
of the peasant class, to make the prod- 
uct of labor the full and assured prop- 
erty of the toiler and his heirs. No 
efficiency or initiative can be developed 
as long as the peasant knows that the 
land he tills may be given away to an- 
cther member of the Commune; that 
the fruit of his labor will be divided 
not on the basis of common law, but 
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in conformity with custom, which is 
often the synonym of arbitrary dis- 
posal; that he is responsible for the 
taxes unpaid by his neighbors.” 

In analyzing conditions brought 
about under the reactionary rule of 
Stolypin, who succeeded Witte in the 
premiership, Count Witte wrote: 

“What will be the outcome of it all? 
It is my firm belief that in the end 
Russia will have a Constitutional re- 
gime and, as in other civilized states, 
the principles of civic freedom will 
take root in our country. The spirit 
of October 17 can not be destroyed 
either by political stratagems or mili- 
tary force. The only problem is how 
the change will take place: whether it 
will come as a consummation of peace- 
ful effort or out of torrents of blood. 
As a sincere monarchist, as a loyal 
servant of the reigning house of the 
Romanoffs, as a firm and devoted col- 
laborator of the Emperor Nicholas IT, 
and as a man profoundly attached to 
the Emperor and full of compassion 
for him, I pray to God that the change 
may come about bloodlessly and peace- 
fully.” 

The concluding chapter in the book 
deals with Count Witte’s experiences 
with the German Emperor, whose foi- 
bles he accurately describes. He tells 
Low this former ruler of Germany 
tried to get Russia to join in a tariff 
war against the United States. The 
interview at which this proposal was 
made deserves reproduction. 

“It was on that July afternoon, in 
one of the gorgeous rooms of the Great 
Palace that I saw for the first time 
the German Emperor at close quarters. 
I found him not fully attired, but ready 
with a little speech which he addressed 
to me after we went through the cere- 
mony of greeting each other. The 
substance of this speech was that he 
knew me to be a great and wise states- 
man and that, in recognition of my 
worth, he had decided to bestow upon 
me the order of the Black Eagle. 
Thereupon he handed me the decora- 
tion, adding that as a rule this mark 
of distinction was given only to per- 
sons of royal blood and to ministers of 
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foreign affairs. I hardly need say that 
I was greatly flattered. 

“The next day I met the Kaiser 
again at luncheon given in his honor 
at the German Embassy in St. Peters- 
burg. The invitation came, I was told, 
at his Majesty’s express wish. The 
function was attended exclusively by 
diplomats, both German and Russian. 
When the luncheon was over and we 
retired to the drawing-room, the Em- 
peror became very amiable toward 
everybody and behaved like a _ fop, 
gesticulating with his arms and legs, 
in a fashion not at all befitting an 
Emperor. After a while the Emperor 
drew me into the ambassador’s study, 
where we remained alone. 

“He opened the conversation by call- 
ing my attention to the dangers which 
were threatening Europe from beyond 
the seas. America, he said, is grow- 
ing rich at Europe’s expense, and it is 
necessary to build a high tariff wall 
around Europe so as to make it im- 
possible for America to flood us with 
its products. The European countries 
must unite to shut out the trans-Atlan- 
tic competitor, who is growing very 
dangerous, especially as regards agri- 
culture, and thus to arrest the develop- 
ment of the United States of America. 

“TI took the liberty then of observing 
to the Emperor that the interests of 
Continental Europe were not identical 
with those of Great Britain, and that 
therefore she would have to be ex- 
cluded from the contemplated Euro- 
pean union. His Majesty retorted that 
England constituted no danger for the 
agriculture of Europe, and that she 
could not be excluded, for the reason 
that it was his intention to establish 
the best of relations with her. The 
tariff wall should be erected against 
America alone, he reiterated. 

“Thereupon I pointed out that, 
whether or not England was included, 
an economic war against America was 
not practicable, because many Euro- 
pean countries were not likely to agree 
to it. Speaking for Russia, I went on 
saying that we would be loth to em- 
brace his Majesty’s viewpoint for the 
reason that ever since the American 
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Revolutionary War we had been on the 
best of terms with the United States 
of America, and that we did not intend 
te quarrel with that country. 

“Having thus dismissed the Kaiser’s 
scheme, I proceeded to expound my 
own views on the general political situ- 
ztion, as I saw it at the time and as I 
still see it. After referring to the un- 
breakable tie which exists between 
political prestige and economic power, 
I declared to his majesty that, among 
the countries of the world, Europe 
seemed to me like a decrepit old 
woman. Unless a_ radical change is 
brought about, I went on, Europe will 
soon have to yield her dominating 
place in the world to the mighty em- 
pires which are rising beyond the seas. 
The time is not far off, I said, when 
this continent will be treated with that 
condescending respect which well-man- 
nered people accord to venerable old 
age—and before the next few centuries 
are past, the greatness of Europe will 
be to the inhabitants of our planet 
what the grandeur of Rome, the glory 
of Greece, and the might of Carthage 
are to us. 

“The German Emperor was deeply 
impressed by my words and inquired 
how I proposed to deal with the dis- 
astrous situation I envisaged. 

“Your Majesty, I said, picture a 
Europe which does not waste most of 
its blood and treasure on competition 
between individual countries, which 
does not maintain millions of soldiers 
for internecine wars, which is not an 
armed camp with each country pitted 
against its neighbor; a Europe which 
is, in brief, one body politic, one large 
empire. Then, of course, we would 
be richer, and more vigorous and more 
cultured; and Europe, instead of 
withering under the burden of strife, 
would become truly the mistress of the 
world. To achieve this ideal we must 
seek to create a solid union of Russia, 
Germany and France. Once these 
countries are firmly united, all the 
cther states of the European continent 
will, no doubt, join the central alliance 
and thus form an all-embracing Con- 
tinental Confederation, which will free 
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Europe from the burden of internecine 
competition and establish its domina- 
tion over the world for many years to 
come.” 

It must be remembered that all this 
was said before the Great War. There 
are those who believe that Europe is 
now more decrepit than it was at the 
time Count Witte drew the above pic- 
ture. ‘There are those, too, who be- 
lieve that the only hope for Europe’s 
future is the formation of a United 
States of Europe such as he evidently 
had in mind. 

Count Witte’s description of his visit 
to America is both interesting and 
amusing. He found us ignorant of 
Furopean politics, and our food bad— 
except on Mr. Morgan’s yacht. He 
did not understand why Mr. Roosevelt 
when he entertained him at luncheon 
had no cloth on the table, and why 
he was served ice water while Baron 
Rosen, the Russian Ambassador, had 
a little wine. But he liked our country 
and its people. And those who read 
Count Witte’s Memoirs will like him, 
too, for he has presented to us a pic- 
ture of himself as struggling to place 
the Government of Russia upon a 
foundation of justice and righteousness. 
He did not succeed in his time, but the 
things he fought for were worthy, and 
in the end they will prevail. 


uy 


Reatrice D'Este, Ducuess or Mian. 
By Julian Cartwright, New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Company. 


In the preface to “The Life of 
Lorenzo de’Medici by William Roscoe 
it is said: 

“The close.of the fifteenth and the 
beginning of the sixteenth century 
comprehended one of those periods of 
history which are entitled to our 
minutest study and inquiry. Almost 
all the great events from which Europe 
derives its present advantages are to 
be traced up to those times. The in- 
vention of the art of printing, the dis- 
covery of the great Western continent, 
the schism from the Church of Rome. 
which ended in the reformation of 
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many of its abuses, and established the 
precedent of reform, the degree of per- 
fection in the fine arts, and the final 
introduction of true principles of criti- 
cism and taste, compose such an illus- 
trious assemblage of luminous points 
as can not fail of attracting for ages 
the curiosity and admiration of man- 
kind. * * * When almost every 
city of Italy was a new Athens, and 
that favored country could boast its 
historians, its poets, its orators, and 
its artists, who may contend with the 
great names of antiquity for the palm 
of mental excellence; when Venice, 
Milan, Rome, Florence, Bologna, Fer- 
rara, and several other places, vied 
with each other, not in arms, but in 
science and genius, and the splendor 
cf a court was estimated by the number 
of learned men who illustrated it by 
their presence; each of whose lines and 
production would, in a work of this 
nature, merit a full and separate dis- 
cussion.” 

And again, in the same work: 

“This epoch forms one of those 
scanty portions in the history of man- 
kind on which we may dwell without 
weeping over the calamities or blush- 
ing for the crimes of our species. Ac- 
cordingly, the fancy of the poet, ex- 
panding in the gleam of prosperity, has 
celebrated these times as realizing the 
beautiful fiction of the golden age. 
This season of tranquility is the in- 
terval to which Guiccardini so striking- 
ly adverts, in the commencement of his 
history, as being prosperous beyond 
any other that Italy had experienced 
during the long course of a thousand 
years. When the whole extent of that 
fertile and beautiful country was culti- 
vated, not only throughout its wide 
plains and fruitful valleys, but even 
amidst its most sterile and mountainous 
regions; and under no control but that 
of its native nobility and rulers, ex- 
alted, not only in the number and 
riches of its inhabitants, but in the 
magnificence of its princes, in the 
splendor of many super and noble 
cities, and in the residence and majesty 
of religion itself. Abounding with 
men eminent in the administration of 


public affairs, skilled in every honor- 
able science and every useful art, it 
stood high in the estimation of foreign 
nations.” 

This Italian picture, painted with so 
much of felicity by the celebrated 
Liverpool banker and man of letters— 
William Roscoe—had its darker side. 
The governments he mentions were in 
many cases those of tyrannical oligar- 
chies, masquerading under the forms 
of liberty, petty wars were frequent, 
and it was also the time of the eleva- 
tion to the pontificate of Roderigo 
Rorgia (Alexander VI.), whom Roscoe 
styles “the scourge of Christendom, 
and the approbrium of the human 
race. 

It is with this great epoch in human 
history—or rather with two notable 
characters of it—that the volume un- 
der review deals. Lodovico Sforza, 
Duke of Milan, as a soldier, statesman 
and patron of arts and letters, was 
hardly less ambitious than Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, the ruler of Florence. He 
employed eminent sculptors, painters 
and men of letters and rewarded them 
royally for their services. Leonardo 
da Vinci was long in his court, decorat- 
ing churches and palaces and modelling 
statues. 

Beatrice d’Este was the daughter of 
Ercole, Duke of Ferrara, and the wife 
of Lodovico Sforza. In the volume 
under notice we get a most enjoyable 
portrait of this charming woman, who 
was also possessed of ability in state- 
craft, and of her great husband and 
the wonderful age in which they lived. 
The scenes of their lives are minutely 
reproduced, and with rare fidelity. 
The literary style of the book admir- 
ably fits its theme. As a piece of polite 
literature, dealing with distinguished 
characters of a great age, “Beatrice 
d’Este” is worthy of a very high praise. 
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A History or THE CanapiaN BANK OF 
Commerce, (Vol. I). By Victor 
Ross. Toronto: Oxford University 
Press. 


Rarely has any bank had a more ap- 
propriate history both as regards the 
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text matter and the mechanical work 
than this volume presents. Perhaps 
the best thing that can be said of it 
is that it is worthy of the great institu- 
tion whose semi-centennial it so fitting- 
ly commemorates. It is a significant 
coincidence that the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce should attain its fiftieth an- 
niversary in the same year as the 
Dominion of Canada. In fact, the 
growth of the bank has closely paral- 
leled the growth of the nation, and the 
bank has been a most important factor 
in this development. 

At the close of November, 1918, a 
little more than fifty years after the 
opening of the bank, its total assets had 
grown to $440,000,000, while the turn- 
over for the bank had been only slight- 
ly less than twenty-five billions of dol- 
lars. 

This statement quite clearly tells of 
the institution’s financial growth, and 
the volume explains in detail the pro- 
cesses by which this remarkable devel- 
opment was achieved. It is, indeed, 
more than the history of a single bank, 
for five other banks were amalgamated 
with the Canadian Bank of Commerce 
to make it the great bank that it is 
today. 

But this admirable volume is not only 
a history of these banks, it con- 
tains as well a general survey of bank- 
ing in the Dominion and of the general 
development of production and ex- 
change in that country. 

The Canadian banking system, of 
which the Canadian Bank of Commerce 
is such a fine exemplification, is well 
worthy of the study of all students of 
banking, for the principles observed in 
the foundation of the banks of the 
Dominion, and the methods of bank 
management, are highly instructive. 

In the preparation of this volume the 
author has had the advantage of the 
counsel of Sir Edmund Walker, the 
general manager from 1886 to 1907, 
and president since the latter year. 
(he numerous illustrations, so approp- 
riate in character and so finely execu- 
ted, especially witness Sir Edmund’s 
well-known taste in art. 
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It would be impossible in the limits 
of an ordinary book review to sum- 
marize even in the briefest manner the 
interesting story told in the nearly five 
hundred octavo pages which the first 
volume contains. There is much to be 
found in the book illustrating the 
lighter side of banking, thus making it 
all the more readable. The record 
presented establishes the fact that the 
banks in general are rendering very 
great and valuable public service; in 
fact, quite out of proportion to the 
profits derived by the shareholders. 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
has worthily recorded its first half- 
century of progress and at the same 
time made a solid contribution to the 
banking literature of the North Ameri- 
can continent. 


ay 


ELeMENTs oF Bonp INVESTMENT. By 
A. M. Sakolski, Ph.D. New York: 
Ronald Press Company. 


Mr. Sakolski is bond expert of the 
Equitable Trust Company of New 
York. His book covers in a clear, non- 
technical way the fundamental prin- 
ciples of sound investment; financial 
statements; the field of investment; and 
the various classes of bonds, including 
federal, state, municipal, railroad, pub- 
lic utility, and industrial. The author’s 
wide experience as a bond statistician 
and investment analyst has enabled him 
to so present his material as to meet 
the needs of private investors, security 
salesmen, business men, and students. 


ay 


History or tue I. W. W. By Paul 
Frederick Brissenden. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company. 


This book is devoted to a matter-of- 
fact description of the Industrial 
Workers of the World as an organiza- 
tion and to a record of the facts of its 
history. The author believes that the 
public knows little of the organization 
of this group and its work, and en- 
deavors to give a strict account of its 
work. 


The Power Behind the Bank 


Manufacturers and Distributors Who Form Part 
of the First National Bank’s Strong 
Directorate of Forty-Four 
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Their active minds, constantly reaching out for new facts and 
figures, always on the alert for greater business possibilities, build 
with knowledge and foresight as their guide. 


The accurate analysis of market requirements and the wise 
planning necessary to meet these needs have given a valuable 
fund of experience to these St. Louis Manufacturers and 
Distributors. 
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As Directors of .he First National Bank in St. Louis, they serve 
the patrons of the institution in many distinctive ways. 
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Review of the Month 


The Business Situation Throughout the Country as Reflected 
in the Opinions of Banks and Bankers 


UMMING up general business con- 
S ditions in its June letter the 
National City Bank of New 

York says: 


The general business situation has 
changed but little in the past month, but 
certain developments have taken place that 
afford a substantial basis for better feel- 
ing. The most notable of these is the ac- 
ceptance by Germany of the findings of 
the Reparation Commission and the terms 
of settlement based thereon. This has 
averted the strain and uncertainty that 
would have resulted from an invasion of 
Germany by allied troops, and_ probably 
will result in a considerable reduction of 
the standing army of France, besides lead- 
ing to a quickening of industry in Germany 
and a more settled feeling in all Europe. 

The elections in Italy which took place 
on May 22 yielded results encouraging to 
the stable elements of society. Although 
the coal strike in England has not been 
settled and the industrial situation is very 
serious from lack of fuel, the efforts by the 
radical element to make the strike the 
focus of a revolution have utterly failed. 

In this country the railroad labor board 
has followed up its action in releasing the 
railroads from the costly national agree- 
ments with the labor organizations, made 
while the roads were under government 
control, with an announcement that pre- 
vailing conditions justified a downward re- 
vision of wages, and a decision as to the 
amount of such reductions in the cases be- 
fore it would be rendered June 1, reduc- 
tions to take effect July 1. Other com- 
plaints are now being filed, and it is as- 
sumed that the revision will extend to the 
entire railroad pay-roll and that it will 
result in a material degree of relief to the 
railroad situation. 

The trend of wages has continued slowly 


downward, the United States Steel Cor- 
poration falling into line during the month 
with a reduction of 20 per cent. In this 
case and generally the situation has been 
accepted by the workers in good spirit as 
a necessary readjustment to changed con- 
ditions. 

The trend of prices has continued down- 
ward, but apparently the bottom has been 
reached with the principal staple commodi- 
ties. Wheat has had a rise which if sus- 
tained will be of material benefit to the 
farmers, and the other grains have advanced 
slightly. There are some symptoms of im- 
provement in foreign markets for cotton 
goods, and now that the peace settlement 
has been made there is hope that with a 
settlement of the British coal strike the 
dead-lock in world trade may be broken. 
The whole situation is abnormal, as there 
is under-consumption in all countries for 
want of the products that are unsaleable. 


COUNTRY GETTING ON BETTER BASIS 


The First National Bank of Phila- 
delphia says in its June letter: 


The country is getting back to the old 
basis of real work for an honest wage and 
all communities will be the better for it. 
People are stabilizing their thoughts, as 
well as their methods, and the ultimate con- 
sumer is coming into his own again. No 
one is buying thoughtlessly these days, but 
everybody is taking care to get one hun- 
dred cents of value in every dollar of mer- 
chandise. This represents an extraordinary 
change from a year or so ago when most 
of the 21,000,000 families in the United 
States were buying in the happy-go-lucky 
fashion which made deception and unjusti- 
fiable price advances not only possible, but 
the easiest thing to put over. The average 
man these days is looking for quality in- 
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stead of quantity and driving as good a 
bargain as he can get. 


THE PRICE SITUATION 


Speaking before the San Francisco 


convention of the National Association 
of Credit Men, A. F. Maxwell, second 
vice-president of the National Bank of 
Commerce in New York said as to the 
future of prices: 


Many prices have been stabilized but this 
does not mean that there will not be fur- 
ther declines. They may be expected in a 
number of lines. Commodities which have 
not yet been adjusted will receive no sup- 
port from others that have reached a stable 
footing. In their decline, they will not 
force down commodities in which deflation 
has already occurred. This relative inde- 
pendence of prices is a characteristic of 
more normal conditions. 

While we may feel confident that the 
violent general decline in raw materials and 
related products is over, this does not pre- 
clude a slow and orderly decline over a pe- 
riod of years. Such a decline would be no 
menace to sound business; it is perfectly 
practicable to make business plans to meet 
slow price changes. It was the violent 
fluctuations and almost total absence of a 
market at any price that hurt. Gradually 
falling prices over a period of years would 
not materially affect the price movement of 
commodities over such periods as are usu- 
ally necessary for manufacturing and dis- 
tributing operations. Rising prices are not 
essential to prosperity and a slow down- 
ward movement is discouraging only to 
reckless speculative activities. 


THE BANKS THROUGH INFLATION AND 
DEFLATION 


The Bache Review said in its issue 
of June 18: 


The country has gone through a stressful 
period, for the last year and a quarter, in 
which, under ordinary circumstances, com- 
mercial failures would have been numerous 
and severe, and, in fact, this was fully ex- 
pected; but no such wholesale wreckage 
of industrial institutions has taken place as 
usually signalizes such periods. We have 
had no panic, and the absence of many 
heavy failures has been due, of course, to 
the policy and action of the banks. In 
crises of this kind in the United States, 
usually banks have found it impossible to 
carry all the, even sound corporations 
and individuals, needing assistance, because 
they heretofore have been unable to provide 
#fficient funds through rediscount at some 


great reservoir like the Federal Reserve 
Banking System. 

With the Federal System to draw upon, 
however, the situation was completely 
changed. Banks decided to carry their 
needy customers where they were sound, 
and were enabled to do this by freely re- 
discounting. This avoided the heavy realiz- 
ing sales which heretofore have accom- 
panied such disasters. 

It is, of course, to be considered that 
the effect of the ability to rediscount, 
throughout the inflation period, undoubted- 
ly helped to increase the inflation. Banks 
relying upon themselves, as in the older 
periods, would have had to call a halt long 
before they did, due to the inability to ex- 
tend credit further. That ability, in this 
era, unmistakably helped along the expan- 
sion to the danger point. 

In meeting the present situation, in many 
instances businesses have been taken over 
by trustees acting for the owners through 
the concurrence of the banks, but in the 
larger number of instances concerns have 
been allowed to conduct their own opera- 
tions by reason of the bankers’ confidence 
in their sound and honest management. 
These constitute what is so often referred 
to as “frozen credits.” 

The policy must be continued and gradu- 
ally a good proportion of the concerns in- 
volved, will pull out. Banks were exceed- 
ingly prosperous during the war, and well 
prepared to carry out such a policy, which 
has saved the country from an acute crisis, 
and has avoided much wreckage. 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 


The Guaranty Trust Company says 
about the unemployment problem: 


One of the gravest consequences of the 
general economic depression in the United 
States, as it is also in many other coun- 
tries, is widespread unemployment. Ac- 
cording to the most reliable estimates, be- 
tween three and four million people are 
without work in America, and, contrary to 
the general impression, unemployment in- 
creased, instead of decreasing, during the 
last month. Early this month nearly half 
a million were idle in New York state alone. 
While there have been gains in certain 
lines, especially the automobile industry, 
and to a much lesser degree in leather and 
textiles, they were offset by losses in other 
industries, notably steel, lumber, and ship- 
building. This serious situation is sympto- 
matic, of course, of many unfavorable con- 
ditions, which must be improved before the 
unemployment problem can be solved. 

No element of the derangement in in- 
dustry better illustrates the cumulative ef- 
fects of local maladjustment than involun- 
tary idleness. ‘The cessation of earnings is 
promptly felt in the curtailed buying power 
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of the groups directly affected and the re- 
duced consumption which this entails means 
lessened demand for the products of the la- 
bor of other groups of workers, some of 
whom in turn are added to the list of the 
unemployed. The economic loss to the coun- 
try, of course, is incalculable. Strikes and 
lockouts, it has been unofficially estimated, 
are costing workers nearly $1,000,000 daily 
in wages lost, and costing employers ap- 
proximately $5,000,000 a day, largely as a 
consequence of the refusal of some workers 
to accept reasonable revisions of wage 
scales. 

Not every proposed cut in wages is rea- 
sonable, of course, but when a group of 
workers insists upon the maintenance of ex- 
ireme war-time wages, although the cost of 
living and prices in general have been large- 
ly reduced, their contention is not well 
founded. 

Such resistance to the free operation of 
economic forces which are governing and 
compelling the present readjustment in in- 
dustry is only natural, but it is also futile. 
\nd the sooner labor recognizes and ac- 
‘epts that inescapable fact, the sooner will 
labor profit—by accelerating industrial sta- 
lization and a revival of business. Lower 
‘roduction costs, which consist chiefly of 

bor costs, are absolutely essential to eco- 
omic stabilization and renewed prosperity. 


SALES TAX POSSIBILITIES 


The National Bank of the Republic 
of Chicago says in its June letter: 


Suggestions for the revision of our policy 
of taxation have been many and varied. 
However, sentiment seems to have finally 
crystallized around some form of a sales 
or turnover tax, depending upon whether 
it is to be collected at only one point in 
the journey of the goods from producer 
to consumer, or at every turnover of the 
goods. The purpose of such tax, of course, 
is to supplement the present income tax, 
minus some of the higher brackets, and to 
take the place of those higher surtaxes and 
the now out-worn excess profits tax. The 
principal objection to the sales tax is that 
it theoretically places the burden directly 
upon the ultimate consumer and does not 
exempt the masses of people of small in- 
come. It is saying nothing new perhaps 
that practically no form of taxation, ex- 
cepting possibly the taxes on estates of 
deceased persons, or inheritance taxes so- 
called, fails to reach the ultimate con- 
sumer. Nor is a sales tax, or consumer 
tax, a new conception. In a different guise 
we have it in the duties imposed on im- 
ported merchandise, in excise taxes on to- 
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bacco, and of course in the now familiar 
luxury: and transportation taxes. But the 
outstanding points are: That such tax can- 
not be multiplied as in the case of the ex- 
cess profits tax. That the amount paid is 
the amount collected by the government, 
That resting upon the broad base of total 
transactions of every kind the percentage 
impost would be small. 
there would be little incentive to evasion 
of the tax. That in closely competing busi- 
nesses it would tend to become absorbed in 
overhead. That it would be simple to com- 
pute by the taxpayer and to administer by 
the government. That it would be paid and 
forgotten at the time of the transaction, 
instead of being carried over into the next 
year. And finally that it would provide the 
government with a constant revenue spread 
over the whole year, instead of in quarterly 
installments as at present, and would there- 
by obviate the necessity of floating issues 
of certificates of indebtedness in anticipa- 
tion of taxes. 


THE FUTURE OF BUSINESS 

Lewis G. Harriman, vice-president of 

the Fidelity Trust Company of Buf- 

falo, recently stated in an address be- 
fore the Buffalo Kiwanis Club: 


In attempting to analyze general busi- 
ness conditions, it is impossible to overlook 
war exhaustion of capital and the decreased 
purchasing power of various classes. Vis- 
ualization of an early return to prosperity 
would be a mistaken view. Capital must 
accumulate, interest rates fall and purchas- 
ing power be reestablished before we can 
go ahead in a normal and prosperous man- 
ner. So long as business is even a little 
below normal, we have a “buyers” market, 
and prices and trade conditions are un- 
certain. There is a vast difference between 
the accumulation of goods, as a result of 
depression, and over-production. Accumu- 
lation of goods does not cause depression 
but results from depression. Scarcity of 
goods, labor inefficiency, and under-produc- 
tion were in evidence a year ago; now de- 
pression decreases purchasing power and 
goods accumulate. Depression will con- 
tinue until production costs are reduced 
and capital accumulates, thus restoring pur- 
chasing power. Need is not equivalent to 
demand, for it is only ability to pay which 
creates orders. At present only one in 
five furnaces in the steel industry is in op- 
eration. This is almost the worst show- 
ing on record. Even in spite of recent 
cuts, wages in the steel industry are still 
about 100 per cent. above prewar levels 
which were themselves not low. 


FACTORS FOR AND AGAINST BETTERMENT 


The Mechanics and Metals National 
Bank of New York says that no gen- 
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eral domestic improvement in the busi- 
ness situation can be possible until 
there is a world-wide turn for the bet- 
ter. The bank says in a recent letter: 


Even by naturally hopeful people it can- 
not be overlooked that the world’s dis- 
orders, which began so violently seven years 
ago, drew us far out of the beaten track, 
and that we cannot click back at once to 
normal life as it was lived before the out- 
break of the war. The outside world’s 
disorders touch us closely, and forces and 
conditions beyond our own shores affect 
American life and interests so much that 
they are destined to have a powerful bear- 
ing on the progress we make out of the ex- 
isting industrial depression. 

This depression is world-wide in_ its 
scope, and the turn for the better, when 
it comes, should also be world-wide. This 
does not mean, however, that business in 
the United States must wait wholly on 
foreign countries for its signs of improve- 
ment. Closely linked as are the affairs of 
this country with Europe, South America, 
Asia, Australia and Africa, the greatest 
market for American products after all is 
at home, and it is only reasonable to ex- 
pect that some improvement will come with- 
out. very great delay after the prolonged 
and violent period of reaction through 
which finance and business have passed. 
Domestic trade is in a healthier and more 
sane state than before, and were it not for 
a certain unevenness to the situation that 
remains to be corrected, a moderate im- 
provement might even now be seen. Prices 
of foodstuffs and clothing have fallen so 
violently from their peak that there is a 
marked disparity in those prices, for ex- 
ample, as compared with rents and freight 
rates. Shelter and transportation are still 
at a high price elevation and must be ad- 
justed downward, like food and clothing, 
if equilibrium, out of which a forward im- 
pulse should come, is to be restored. When 
prices generally are regarded to have ap- 
proached a fair average we shall have 
reached the step in the cycle of trade that 
is marked by the placing of contracts for 
future delivery. 


LACK OF DEMAND, NOT TRANSPORTATION 
COST STOPS SALES 


The Peoples National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh says in its June letter: 


If the experiment of higher freight rates 
had begun at the first of the year in 1920, 
instead of being effective only for the last 
four months of that year, the railroad story 
would have been different. 

The earnings of the roads were increased 
during those four months $418,000,000, but 
if the rates had been effective for the whole 
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year, the amount earned would have been 
$1,202,000,000. 

Not only would the treasury of the roads 
have been in better shape, but the public 
opinion on the subject would have been 
different. That is, it would have _ been 
shown and accepted that, with volume of 
traffic large and market demand good, the 
freight rate would be negligible, and the 
popular impression that high rates are in- 
terfering with commodity sales would not 
have gained headway, as it is now doing. 

With the falling off in market demand 
following 1920, it has become popular to 
attribute restricted trade in many instances 
to high freight rates when it is lack of de- 
mand that makes goods immovable. 

For instance, agricultural boards con- 
tinue to report the stoppage of farmers’ 
shipments of hides, hay and other low- 
valued products, attributing the embargo 
to high freight rates, when the real cause, 
after all, is low market prices. For in- 
stance, from one county comes reports of 
great waste in hay and feed, because it 
cannot be profitably shipped and rates are 
so high that cattle cannot be shipped in to 
consume it. 

The report says, one cattleman drove his 
stock seventy-five miles to pasture because 
he could not afford to ship by rail, and that 


formerly a Rush county farmer could send 
a load of cattle to Kansas City for $35, 
where they would sell from $1,500 to $3,000. 
Now the transportation cost is $107, and 
the cattle, which cost more to raise, will 
sell from $1,000 to $1,600. 


WATER POWER DEVELOPMENT 


The American Exchange National 
Bank of New York states in a recent 
letter: 


The early development of our water- 
power resources will carry with it the par- 
tial solution of at least two pressing na- 
tional problems and effect economies that 
will be invaluable to us in our competition 
for our share of world trade. The two 
problems that will be partly solved by the 
maximum development of our waterpower 
resources are those of railroad transporta- 
tion and oil. Over one-third of the freight 
now carried by our railroads is coal, at 
least half of which is used by the railroads 
themselves. We are under no particular 
necessity of conserving coal, although the 
economies we could effect by the develop- 
ment of water-power would enable us to 
send a greater part of our coal abroad and 
incidentally give employment to our mer- 
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Combined Statement of Condition 
HEAD OFFICE AND BRANCHES 


BANK OF ITALY 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL TRUST 
HEAD OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


June 29, 1921 


RESOURCES 


First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate. ..$49,056,538.34 
Other Loans and Discounts 56,065,161.90 $105,121,700.24 


United States Bonds and Certificates of Indebted- 
ness $16,409,184.39 
State, County and Municipal Bonds 12,966,564.93 
Other Bonds 8,697,639.79 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 366,750.00 
TOTAL U. S. AND OTHER SECURITIES 38,440,139.11 
Due from Federal Reserve Bank $6,541,876.78 
Cash and Due from Other Banks 10,974,414.49 


TOTAL CASH AND DUE FROM BANKS aa 17,516,291.27 
Banking Premises, Furniture, Fixtures and Safe Deposit Vaults 6,173,421.53 
Other Real Estate Owned 306,609.81 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit and Acceptances........ 1,375,773.67 
Interest Earned but not Collected 1,062,372.27 
Employees’ Pension Fund (Carried on Books at) ccccccccccscocneeneee 1.00 
Other Resources 218,755.08 









































Total Resources ~ $170,215,063.98 


LIABILITIES 
DEPOSITS $148,709,272.13 
Capital Fully Paid $10,000,000.00 
Surplus 2,475,000.00 
Undivided Profits 2,290,385.54 


TOTAL CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS 14,765,385.54 
Dividends Unpaid 541,980.04 
Discount Collected but not Earned 95,129.11 
Reserved for Taxes and Interest Accrued 227,523.49 
Letters of Credit, Acceptances and Time Drafts 1,375,773.67 
Federal Reserve Bank (U. S. Obligations) 4,500,000.00 


Total Liabilities $170,215,063.98 
































All charge-offs, expenses and interest payable to end of half-year have been de- 
ducted in above statement. 
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As Shown by a Comparative Statement of Our Resources’ 


December, 1904 $285,436.97 
December, 1908 $2,574,004.90 
December, 1912 $11,228,814.56 
December, 1916 $39,805,995.24 


December, 1920 $157,464,685.08 
June 29, 1921 $170,215,063.98 
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chant marine. But we are under a real 
and pressing necessity for finding a sub- 
stitute for oil in the industries and uses in 
which substitutes are practicable. Accord- 
ing to official estimates, the supply of oil 
underground in the United States is limited 
to about 7,000,000,000 barrels, or enough at 
the present rate of consumption to last 
twenty years more. We are employing 
every resource to guarantee our future sup- 
ply of oil from the stores of the world, but 
we are making only moderate progress in 
the development of plans for its conserva- 
tion at home. It is true that, relatively, 
our railroads do not consume much oil, and 
that the consumption of oil for power pur- 
poses by industry also is relatively negli- 
gible, but our railroads use 45,000,000 bar- 
rels of oil a year, a quantity sufficient to 
meet approximately a tenth of our esti- 
mated annual needs from abroad in a few 
years more. In view of the difficulties the 
railroads are encountering in establishing a 
basis from which to appeal to the investor 
to supply their ordinary needs for exten- 
sions and betterments, it seems academic to 
discuss the saving that could be effected 
through the investment of large sums in 
the electrification of the railroads. But 
when claims are made that the electrifica- 
tion of the railroads means a saving of 
hundreds of millions of dollars a year, that 
excuse for delay vanishes. The total sav- 
ing to be effected through the maximum 
development of our water-power resources 
in conjunction with a system of connecting 
steam-power stations would accrue to the 
railroads. The immediate or early realiza- 
tion of water-power development plans 
seems to depend upon the formulation of 
some gigantic comprehensive scheme of 
financing that will make it possible to 
carry on the development at all points on 
the chain at the same time. It is even 
probable that an annual outlay of capital 
equal to the annual outlay for new railroad 
equipment that would be displaced could 
be made to carry on the development as 
expeditiously as is desirable. The builders 
of our skyscrapers learned long ago that 


it pays to raze a small building even when 
it is of the best, to give way to a bigger 
one. Some of our manufacturers have also 
learned that it pays to demolish a plant 
that will do to make room for one that will 
do more. We have three reasons for speed- 
ing up the development of our water-power 
resources: the relief of our railroads, the 
conservation of our oil and the opportunity 
to make money through saving money. 


DEVELOPING HOME MARKETS 


Because we have a capacity for pro- 
duction of some commodities not only 
in excess of our home needs but even 
beyond export demand, the Girard 
Trust Company of Philadelphia recom- 
mends that we reorganize our machin- 
ery of production and seek to cultivate 
new home markets. The company 
says: 


Foresighted manufacturers have already 
laid their plans to develop home markets 
intensively. Some of the great industries 
contemplate extensive sales and advertising 
campaigns to educate the vast mass of 
population to an appreciation of certain 
types of merchandise that have never been 
classed by most people as anything but 
luxuries. 

Educational propaganda exist for better 
living standards on the farm. Farm light- 
ing and farm electric power are beginning 
to make the farmers’ life more comfortable. 
It is not unreasonable to suppose that an 
improved living scale on the farm may play 
an important part in maintaining an ade- 
quate farm population in the future. 

Educational work with urban groups 
offers no less opportunity. Washing ma- 
chine manufacturers, for instance, are de- 
veloping their market and at the same 
time giving aid in solving the question of 
domestic help. There are innumerable simi- 
lar examples which can be quoted and it 
is amazing to learn how superficially our 
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markets have been touched in almost every 
line of production. 

It is interesting to note that intensive 
cultivation of markets is no longer a mat- 
ter of sporadic and isolated effort by in- 
dividual manufacturers. Cooperative as- 
sociations have been formed in a_ great 
many lines of industry to work for the 
common good; and it is no unusual thing 
to see space in the great national maga- 
zines and newspapers devoted to associa- 
tion advertising that deals purely with the 
educational aspects of consumption. 


SOME FAVORABLE FACTORS 


The business bulletin of the Cleve- 
land Trust Company enumerates the 
following favorable factors in the pres- 
ent situation: 


1. The financial condition of the Federal 
Reserve banks continues to improve. 

2. Interest rates are falling at the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks and at the central banks 
of foreign countries. 

3. Unemployment in this district is de- 
creasing. 

4. Business is improving in some indus- 
tries, among which are those dealing in au- 
tomobiles, textiles, rubber goods, shoes and 
leather. 
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5. Carloadings are increasing. 
6. Railroad earnings are improving. 
7. Security prices are rising and the 
agg is participating in the securities mar- 
ets. 
8. Wage adjustments are being made in 
the railroad, iron and building industries. 
9. Building construction is increasing. 
10. Prospects are brighter for an ulti- 
mate solution of the reparations problems 
overseas. 
11. The threatened general strike 
England appears to have been avoided. 
12. The sales of the great mail order 
houses are increasing. 


in 


GENTLEMEN AND CREDIT MEN 


Comptroller of the Currency Cris- 
singer is certainly not lacking in a sense 
of humor. In opening an address be- 
fore the National Electrical Credit As- 
sociation he said: 


Gentlemen—and credit men: 

I want you all to understand that I know 
whereof I speak, and am entitled to empha- 
size a differentiation between gentlemen and 
credit men. 

Among the vocations and avocations of 
a business man in a small industrial city, 
I have had the experience of serving as 
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credit man for a very substantial concern, 
doing an international business, for a good 
many years. 

I am, therefore, quite able to understand 
where the line is drawn in some people’s 
minds, between gentlemen and credit men. 

There are times when the credit man has 
to be anything but gentle; when it is neces- 
sary for him to be distinctly rough; and 
his moods of roughness are quite certain 
to be ardently disapproved by those who 
would wish him to be a gentle man. 

If any of you doubt my capacity to un- 
derstand the troubles of the credit man, 
let me tell you that not long ago within a 
very short period I had to deal with five 
cases in which customers who had placed 
heavy orders for special construction of ma- 
chinery, sought when the goods were ready 
for delivery to cancel the orders. 

These five orders represented an aggre- 
gate of over a half-million dollars; and I 
hope you will permit me to boast a bit 
over the fact that in the end we induced 
the acceptance of the goods in every case. 

But when the incidents were all closed I 
suspect that the buyers would have been 
insistent on the view that I ranked rather 
as a credit man than as a gentleman. 


HOW FREIGHT RATES ARE AFFECTING 
BUSINESS 


On the subject of freight rates the 
Irving National Bank, New York, says: 


Another public problem directly bearing 
upon the future growth of business is the 
question of railroad freight rates. The 
high charges authorized last August weigh 
heavily upon those classes of freight which 
must be hauled long distances overland. At 
present ocean freight rates have greatly de- 
clined so that foreign competition in various 
commodities such as citrus fruits, is doubly 
favored, not only in our Atlantic ports, 
but to a considerable extent inland. The 
plate glass industry of Pittsburgh and some 
steel specialties are said to be meeting with 
stiff competition from Belgian factories. 

While it is not entirely fair to blame the 
railroads for the price declines of the last 
few months, it is none the less true that 
the advanced freight rates eventually must 
profoundly affect many lines of business. 
For example, some managers of brass fac- 
tories in the Naugatuck Valley, Connecti- 
cut, have established branches in the Middle 
West nearer the source of copper. Eventu- 
ally such changes in the location of the 
brass industry may entail a considerable 
shift in population. Similarly, in St. Louis, 
the manufacture of boots and shoes is fa- 
vored by nearness to the sources of the hide 
and leather supply, and Massachusetts al- 
ready feels increasing competition from 
Missouri in this particular industry. Other 
illustrations could be given which would 
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show how intricate and far-reaching is the 
economic influence of transportation. 


THE FACTS OF THE SITUATION 


“Business and financial conditions,” 
says the First National Bank in St. 
Louis, “are the results of the interplay 
of many complex forces. No one fac- 
tor can be held responsible for a given 
situation and neither can any single 
remedy be expected to work a miracu- 
lous cure. It is well to remember the 
essential facts of the present situation.” 
These are enumerated by the bank as 
follows: 


(A) Six years of most destructive war 
which greatly reduced the capital of the 
world. 

(B) A disorganization of the system of 
production, exchange and credit. 

(C) An enormous increase in _ public 
debts, accompanied by heavy taxation and 
greatly increased national budgets which 
will necessitate for many years, continued 
heavy levies of taxes and thus an increas- 
ing proportion of the social income will be 
expended through governments. 

(D) A practical break-down of the gold 
monetary systems of the world and the sub- 
stitution of currency with the attendant 
problems of a depreciated money and in 
many nations of an irredeemable paper 
money. This has not only profoundly af- 
fected domestic prices, but it has also had 
its effect on international exchanges and, 
therefore, produced a deterrent influence on 
international trade and credit. 

(E) A great increase in the general price 
level and an abnormal relationship in the 
price of different commodities, followed 
during the past year by the greatest fall in 
prices that has occurred in a century with- 
in such a short period. 

(F) An enormous reduction in the de- 
mand for commodities of all kinds. There 
is not only a relative but an absolute de- 
crease in consumption and it is not con- 
fined to luxuries but embraces those goods 
called necessities. This condition is due to 
the fact that many consumers are no longer 
able to supply themselves with the ordinary 
amount of essentials. In other words, there 
has been, at least, temporarily an actual 
reduction in the standard of living of thou- 
sands of the world’s consumers. 

(G) In many countries, especially in the 
United States, the markets are filled with 
unsalable goods, due, in last analysis, to 
the inability of the people of other nations 
to buy. 

(H) A great increase in interest rates, 
due to the actual and potential increase in 
the demand for capital as well as a de- 
crease in the supply of it, resulting from 
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the uneconomic use of capital during the 
past six years. 

(1) In the United States an accumula- 
tion of over one-third of the monetary gold 
of the world. 

(J) The disorganization of the interna- 
tional trade of the world, and the break- 
down of international credit. 


WAR COST LIMITS TAX REVISION 


Of every dollar of national expendi- 
ture 77.3 cents goes for purposes of 
war, according to the National Bank of 
Commerce in New York, which points 
out that any constructive program look- 
ing to a remedy of the present tax 
situation must take this fact constantly 
into consideration. 


“This condition is not a new one,” the 
bank says in the June issue of its maga- 
zine, Commerce Monthly. “Each war in 
which this country has been involved has 
left us a heritage of increased expense. Not 
only has the direct military burden been 
permanently increased, but there have been 
additional outlays on account of war debt, 
for pensions, and for administrative pur- 
poses growing out of the experience and 
results of the war. 

“The scale on which military operations 
were conducted during the most recent con- 
flict was so great that the percentage of 
the revenue devoted .to war purposes has 
enormously increased. In the five fiscal 
years just prior to the outbreak of the 
European war less than half of our gov- 
ernmental expenditures, on an average, per- 
tained to the military establishment. This 
condition prevailed until we entered the 
war in 1917. In 1919, when the peak of 
war cost was reached, these expenses were 
more than twenty times as great as those 
for purely civil purposes.” 


BUSINESS AT HALF SPEED 


The National City Bank of Chicago 
says in its June letter: 


The country is doing a conservative busi- 
ness with its buying power much restricted. 
In the West there has been a moderate 
gain, but the volume is not impressive, 
judged by the records for this season in 
other years. However, the cost of doing 
business is declining, and the price struc- 
ture is materially sounder than it was a 
year ago, or even six months ago. This is 
an important achievement and shows that 
orderly deflation is eliminating many of the 
evils from which the country suffered so 
seriously during the inflation period. The 
chief problem still has to do with bringing 
about such a reduction of retail prices as 
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shall secure for the consuming public the 
benefits growing out of the drastic cuts in 
wholesale commodity prices. This readjust- 
ment is progressing, and will receive great- 
er impetus in the future, as the public is 
determined to force down the average mer- 
chandise level by refraining from doing 
business at the quotations of war days. 
Concessions in steel prices have not at- 
tracted much buying yet, as consumers be- 
lieve that lower quotations are inevitable 
for an industry which is now operating at 
scarcely 40 per cent. of capacity. It has 
been estimated that general _ business 
throughout the country is just about half 
what it might be with the industrial ma- 
chinery fully employed. This is by no 
means true of all industries, however, for 
increased activity is being shown in leather 
and a few other lines. 


OUTLINES A TAXATION PROGRAM 


Frank E. Seidman of Seidman and 
Seidman, New York, recently testified 
before the Senate Finance Committee 
in connection with a proposed substi- 
tute for the Excess Profits Tax. He 
summarized his proposal as follows: 


1. That corporations pay no taxes what- 
soever on profits made during any taxable 


year and distributed within four months 
thereafter. 

2. That for all current profits remaining 
undistributed, the corporation pay a tax to 
rates approximating the rates which the in- 
dividual stockholders would have had to pay 
if they had received the remaining profits. 

3. That individuals receiving corporate 
dividends include the entire amount as tax- 
able income (except as hereinafter noted) 
and that they deduct from their total tax 
the amount of taxes paid for them by the 
corporation for profits that were previously 
subject to an undistributed profits tax; in 
this way there will be adjusted the differ- 
ence between the tax paid for them by the 
corporation and the tax that they should 
pay based on their individual incomes. 

4. In the determination of the order in 
which earnings are distributed the law 
should provide that dividends be distributed 
out of the earliest profits first; also all divi- 
dends distributed within four months after 
the close of any taxable year shall be 
treated as if distribution took place during 
the previous taxable year. 

5. That a time limit of three years be 
placed on the right to take the undistrib- 
uted profits credit by the stockholders. 

6. That all dividends paid out of profits 
prior to the inauguration of the undistrib- 
uted profits tax law (except dividends from 
earnings prior to March 1, 1913) be in- 
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cluded in taxable income for surtax pur- 
poses, only. 

7. That corporations be required to ad- 
vise stockholders as to which year’s earn- 
ings are distributed and the average un- 
distributed profits tax rate, if any, paid 
on such earnings by the corporation. 

8. That stockholders include in income for 
their previous taxable year all dividends 
received from corporations’ within four 
months after the close of such taxable year. 

9. That all tax exempt corporate income 
be deemed to be distributed first and that 
individuals receiving such tax-exempt in- 
come exclude it from their taxable income. 

10. That corporate losses during any 
year be applied to corporate profits of the 
year immediately preceding upon which an 
undistributed profits tax has been paid, and 
that losses in any one year over and above 
the undistributed profits of the immediately 
previous year be applied against undis- 
tributed profits of the immediate succeed- 
ing year. 

ll. For the purpose of determining 
profits, there shall be construed as a dis- 
tribution of earnings all dividends, in what- 
ever form made which shall be defined by 
the law and sustained by the courts as tax- 
able to the individual. 

12. That corporations be required to file 
undistributed profits tax returns within six 
months after the close of their taxable 
years, reporting in conformity with the pro- 
posed plan, and that individuals be re- 
quired to file their individual income tax 
returns within six months after the close 
of their taxable year, and include the ele- 
ments as herein outlined. 


BUYERS’ STRIKE NEARS END 


That the “buyers’ strike” is almost 
over is the opinion of John G. Lons- 
dale, president of the National Bank of 
Commerce in St. Louis who stated in 
a recent interview: 


The buyers’ strike, however, will not con- 
tinue indefinitely, for the obvious reason 
that price inequities are gradually being 
corrected. The time is not many months 
distant when the consuming public will 
cease to be obsessed with the belief that 
prices are unduly increased by the middle 
man. We shall then have more stable busi- 
= conditions upon a_ reasonable price 
JASIS. 


LEGAL INTERFERENCE DANGEROUS 


The Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York notes a tendency in many 
quarters to mistake the credit situation 
alone as the fundamental cause of the 
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present business depression. In accord- 
ance with this notion it finds that some 
legal measures are being proposed hav- 
ing as their purpose the arbitrary limi- 
tation of the discretionary powers of 
the Federal Reserve Board. For ex- 
ample: 


There has been introduced in the House 
of Representatives a bill which would pro- 
hibit Federal Reserve banks from charging 
member banks in any transaction with them 
a greater rate of interest than 5 per cent. 
per annum. The passage of this bill would 
automatically deprive the Federal Reserve 
banks of the power they now possess for 
controlling inflation. The inevitable result 
would be to recreate conditions under which 
money panics might be precipitated; and 
one of the chief purposes for which the 
Federal Reserve system was designed is 
the prevention of such panics. 

Likewise, it has been proposed to amend 
the Federal Reserve Act with a view to 
restricting the authority of the Federal Re- 
serve board in curtailing credit. The sug- 
gested amendment reads as follows: “The 
Federal Reserve board shall have no power 
or authority to restrict the amount or class 
of eligible paper a member bank may re- 


‘discount so long as it complies with the law 


that applies to member banks, except by an 
order adopted by two-thirds of the mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve board, copy of 
which shall be mailed to all banks affected 
thereby. Said resolutions shall not take ef- 
fect until thirty days after receipt by 
member banks.” 

Such an arbitrary legal regulation would 
be fraught with possibilities for mischief, 
and worse. The advance notice of a forth- 
coming restriction upon eligible paper, un- 
der conditions which this proposed amend- 
ment would create, would induce a rush of 
demands upon the member banks for credit 
accommodations. Prospective borrowers 
would wish to obtain accommodations be- 
fore the restriction should become effective. 
Instead of aiding in a stabilization of credit 
conditions, therefore, the effect of such an 
amendment would be to weaken the Federal 
Reserve system as a preventive of financial 
panics. 

Whatever its shortcomings, the Federal 
Reserve Act has proved to be providential 
for the United States. It provided a bank- 
ing system which was strong enough to 
withstand the greatest credit strain ever 
experienced in this country, and which not 
only successfully functioned during the dan- 
gerous inflation period, but also has sub- 
sequently met the “acid test” of the even 
more dangerous deflation period with equal 
success. It cannot continue to operate so 
helpfully if in every detail the power of 
the Federal Reserve board to regulate cred- 
it is minutely prescribed by law. 
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FINANCING OUR EXPORT TRADE 


Speaking before the New England 
Bankers Association, F. W. Gehle of 
the Mechanics and Metals National 
Bank, New York, had the following to 
say about the difficulties which confront 
the organizers of the proposed Foreign 
Trade Financing Corporation: 


Were the machinery now in operation 
which the proposed Foreign Trade Financ- 
ing Corporation intends to set up, it would 
assist materially in establishing a sound 
basis for the entire country’s export trade. 
You naturally ask why it is not set up now 
and at work. It is exactly six months ago 
today that the organization committee of 
this corporation was appointed at the na- 
tionwide conference of bankers and business 
men that was held at Chicago under the 
auspices of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States and the National Foreign 
Trade Council. This organization commit- 
tee set out to form a corporation with $100,- 
000,000 of capital which would have the 
power to extend credit to the extent of 
$1,100,000,000. It carried its campaign to 
every bank and every exporter of the coun- 
try. Had a fair proportion of these re- 
sponded to the campaign favorably, the 
corporation would be in operation today. 
But one obstacle followed another. Objec- 
tion was made to the size of the corporation. 
People wanted to know what the profit 
was to be on the stock. They wanted to 
know where credit was to be extended, and 
why. Legal restrictions in a majority of 
the states of the union were met. A senti- 
ment was discovered against the extension 
of credit to foreign people. 

In these and like obstructions you have 
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the answer to the question which asks why 
the machinery of the Foreign Trade Financ- 
ing Corporation is not set up now and at 
work. If there has been any undue delay 
in getting the machinery of this corpora- 
tion moving, fault certainly does not rest 
with the organization committee. The mem- 
bers of this committee have labored hard 
and well, and I personally have a distinct 
sense of pride in the humble part that I 
was called upon by these men to take in 
assisting them with their work. Perhaps 
I am prejudiced in their favor by having 
been in close contact with them during their 
activities, but certainly through that con- 
tact, I learned how clearly these gentlemen 
saw the obligation that they had assumed 
and how splendidly they fulfilled their part. 
If the American banks and exporters did not 
subscribe at once to the $100,000,000 of stock 
it was not the fault of the committee. The 
fault, in my estimation lies with the gen- 
eral attitude of the country, which until re- 
cently was one not of a great vision, but one 
more or less of complacency and self-satis- 
faction. Having since 1914 had the trade 
of the world thrust upon them, and having 
profited vastly as a consequence, there was 
among the rank and file of our people a 
sentiment that some how or other trade and 
its profits would go on, regardless of the 
warnings that were being issued of the im- 
pending change. Most of us, when the pro- 
hibition amendment was passed could not 
visualize the dryness that was ahead and 
failed to provide sufficient liquor for the 
drought. The same shortsightedness was 
responsible for our failure to provide for 
many other changes that have occurred. 
Not appreciating that an end must come to 
our enormous exports unless customers 
could go on buying, the American people 
declined to cooperate in the creation of the 
7 that was to spare that trade to 
them. 
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own organization. 


Here in New York we find frequent oppor- 
‘tunity to serve those who are here them- 
selves only at infrequent intervals. 


If you desire a New York banking service 
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the success of your plans, you are invited to 
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IHE Ticonic National Bank at Water- 
< ville, Maine, is a successful, well- 
Kor) managed institution and its new 
=! banking house recently completed, 
is in keeping with the high standing of the 
bank. Built of cherry red brick, with granite 
base and limestone trimmings, it is a credit to 
the bank and an ornament to Maine’s thriving 
and prosperous city. It was planned by 


Thomas M. James Company 


3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Fuller Building, Springfield, Mass. 
31 East 27th St, New York 
511 Blackstone Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
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EASTERN STATES 


CONVENTION DATES 
Delaware at Rehoboth, Sept. 1. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK OPENS 
FORTY-SECOND STREET 
BRANCH 
The Forty-second street branch, formerly 
the Commercial Exchange National Bank, 
of the National City Bank of New York, 
has opened for business in the former Man- 
hattan Hotel building on Madison avenue 
and Forty-second street, which the bank 
purchased some time ago and converted 
into a modern office building. Banking 
quarters have been established on _ the 
ground floor of the building which will 
make possible the extension to the uptown 
business community of every facility offered 

by the head office in Wall street. 

Coincident with the opening of the Forty- 
second street branch, smaller branches 
which were former branches of the Com- 
mercial Exchange National Bank at Broad- 
way and Twenty-sixth street, and on the 
Bowery at Bond street, were opened as 
branches of the National City Bank. 

Former officials of the Commercial Ex- 
change National Bank, were named offi- 
cials of the National City Bank and were 
distributed among the bank’s uptown off- 
ices, Louis Fahs, formerly president of 
the Commercial Exchange National, was 
made a vice-president of the National City 
and will be stationed at the Bowery branch; 
Louis J. Adrian became an assistant vice- 
president and goes to the Broadway and 
Twenty-sixth street branch. George Kern 
and Edward P. Hoffman were named as- 
sistant cashiers and assigned to the Bow- 
ery branch. Harry Engel became an as- 
sistant cashier and was assigned to the 
Broadway and Twenty-sixth street branch. 

Nicholas F. Brady, a director of the Na- 
tional City Bank, was elected a director of 
the National City Company. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 
TO OPEN. BRANCH 


The Manufacturers Trust Company of 
Brooklyn and New York announces that it 
has been granted permission by the super- 
intendent of banks of the state of New 
York to open a branch office at 189 Broad- 
way, Manhattan, in the special entire build- 
ing formerly occupied by the Liberty Na- 
tional Bank and more recently occupied by 
Hannevig & Company, exporters. 
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The building is completely equipped with 
modern vaults, fixtures and furniture, ready 
for a bank to do business. 

When details are completed this will give 
the Manufacturers Trust Company two 
offices in Manhattan, two in Brooklyn and 
one in Queens, the latter when the merger 
of the Ridgewood National Bank into the 
Manufacturers Trust Company as. recently 
contracted for, shall have been completed. 

After the above consolidations are ef- 
fected, the capital and surplus will be in 
excess of $4,500,000 and deposits over $40,- 
000,000 making the Manufacturers Trust 
Company the largest business banking in- 
stitution having its main office in Brooklyn. 


UNITED STATES MORTGAGE AND 
TRUST TO INCREASE CAPITAL 
A special meeting of the stockholders of 
the United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company has been called to authorize an in- 
crease of $1,000,000 to $3,000,000 in the 
stock. 


EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY WINS 
GOLF TOURNAMENT 


The golf team of the Equitable Trust 
Company of New York proved too strong 
for its adversaries in the annual golf tour- 
nament held Tuesday, June 21, over the 


© UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Gol team of the Equitable Trust Company of New 
York, winners of the annual golf tournament 


course of the Oakland Golf Club, Bayside, 
Long Island. 

Eighteen banks and trust companies com- 
peted for trophies presented by Alvin W. 
Krech, president of the Equitable Trust 
Company and Charles H. Sabin, president 
of the Guaranty Trust Company. 
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Each team consisted of five men, each of 
whom matched drives and brassie shots with 
eighteen opponents. After the last putt 
had clicked into the cup, the compilation of 
scores and points began, to end sometime 
after midnight. 

The Equitable’s total of points won 
amounted to the remarkable sum of 623, as 
compared with 266 for the City Bank and 
221 for the New York Trust Company, its 
nearest rivals for honors. 

The lowest gross score, a 78, was made 
by John J. Kane of the Equitable, who won 
the Alvin W. Krech trophy; other low gross 
scores were made by E. T. Johnson, Irving 
National, 79; E. H. Gates, Chase National, 
80; Robert Forgan, National City, 80; Har- 
rol Tenney, New York Trust, 80. 

The scores of the winning Equitable team 
were: John J. Kane, 78; Richard E. Han- 
son, 81; David Rogers, 85; James I. Bush, 
87; Edward Pfirman, 87. 

Complete scores follow: 


Equitable Trust Company. 
National City Bank. ™_ 
New York Trust Company 
Chase National Bank. 

Irving National Bank............... 
Central Union Trust Company. 
Guaranty Trust Company. 
Federal Reserve Bank : : 
U. S. Mortgage & Trust Company 


Chemical National Bank 

Corn Exchange Bank a 
American Exchange National Bank. 
Farmers Loan & Trust Company 
Bankers Trust Company ae 
Mercantile Trust Company... 
National Bank of Commerce 
Empire Trust Company 

Columbia Trust Company 


RICH RESIGNS FROM 
BANK 


CHARLES V. 
NATIONAL CITY 
Charles V. Rich, one of the four execu- 
tive managers of the National City Bank, 
presented his resignation to Charles E 
Mitchell, president, and it was accepted. 
Mr. Rich, accompanied by Mrs. Rich and 
their two children, have sailed for Eu- 
rope on an extended vacation. 

It was made plain by officials of the 
bank and by Mr. Rich that there was 
nothing back of his action other than the 
desire to drop active banking connections 
and take a long rest. 

Mr. Rich, who is just entering his for- 
tieth year, was one of the young men who 
came out of the West in the footsteps of 
Frank A. Vanderlip and rose within a 
short time. Mr. Rich got his first banking 
experience in the Illinois Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank of Chicago under John J. Mit- 
chell. He was then fifteen years old. Pro- 
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motions came rapidly to him, and he was 
made assistant to the cashier. In this place 
he formed an acquaintance with Mr. Van- 
derlip, and when the latter was appointed 
assistant secretary of the treasury in the 
first McKinley administration he took Mr. 
Rich along with him. After Mr. Vander- 
lip stepped out of the treasury department 
to become head of the National City Bank, 
Mr. Rich became secretary to Lyman J. 
Gage, secretary of the treasury. On the 
retirement of Secretary Gage, Mr. Rich 
made a connection in New York with the 
bond house of Farson, Leach & Company, 
which has been dissolved. It was not long 
before Mr. Vanderlip looked up Mr. Rich 
and took him into the National City Bank, 
first as a clerk in the bond department, 
then as its head, later as a vice-president 
and subsequently, when the organization 
was radically changed, as an executive man- 
ager. He was one of the four men promi- 
nent in the financial affairs of Wall street 
who were considered for the presidency of 
the bank to which Charles E. Mitchell was 
elected when Mr. Stillman recently re- 
signed. 


FORTY-FOURTH BRANCH OF CORN 
EXCHANGE BANK OPENED 


The Seventh Avenue branch of the Corn 
Exchange Bank opened for business at Six- 
teenth street and Seventh avenue on June 
17. The manager of the new branch bank 
is J. W. Barry, until recently assistant 
manager of the Corn Exchange’s Audubon 
branch at Washington Heights. 

Mr. Barry is a bank executive of expe- 
rience and brings to the new branch a 
thorough knowledge of the successful metiu- 
ords of the Corn Exchange policies. 

FRANK HEDLEY 

Frank Hedley, president of the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit, has been elected a 
director of both the Hudson Trust Com- 
pany and Hudson Safe Deposit Company, 
New York. 


ADVERTISING AGENCY IN 
QUARTERS 


NEW 


The financial advertising agency of 
Rudolph Guenther-Russell Law, Inc., has 
removed its offices from 25 Broad street, 
New York, to its newly completed five- 
Story building at 131 Cedar street. The 
building houses a complete unit for the 
handling of financial advertising as well as 
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for the copy writing, planning and execu- 
tive phases of the business. 
COLUMBIA TRUST APPOINTMENTS 
Walter G. Kimball, formerly treasurer, 
has been elected vice-president of the Co- 
lumbia Trust Company of New York, and 
Arthur W. Hutchins has been elected treas- 
urer, at the same time retaining his present 
title of secretary. 


COLUMBIA TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK NEW BRANCH 
BUILDING 


OF 


The Columbia Trust Company of New 
York has recently acquired property at 151- 
153 West One Hundred and Twenty-fifth 
street. The present quarters of the bank 
at the southwest corner of Lenox avenue 
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New building for the Harlem branch of the Columbia 
Trust Company of!New York 


and One Hundred and Twenty-fifth street 
is not large enough to accommodate the 
rapidly growing business, and the great de- 
velopment in the safe deposit requirements 
throughout Harlem have caused the bank 
to make special provision in this connec- 
tion. 

All of the other branches of the bank, the 
headquarters at 60 Broadway, Thirty-fourth 
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ARTHUR A. G. LUDERS 
Mr. Luders, who is trust officer of the Coal and Iron 
NationaljBank of New York, was elected treasurer of 
the New York Bankers’ Association at the recent con- 
vention. 


street and Fifth avenue, and One Hundred 
and Forty-eighth street, and Third avenue, 
have each had their vault accommodation 
improved in every way, but the new branch 
has an entirely new equipment with a vault 
30 x 15 feet in course of manufacture with 
a door that will weigh twenty-two tons, and 
has every provision against burglar, mob 
or fire attack that is known to the skill of 
the vault engineer. 

In connection with this there will be not 
only private consultation rooms, but a 
dozen booths specially provided with all 
the same facilities that the best equipped 
safe deposit departments of the downtown 
banks possess. A very unique feature in 
the protection of the vault is an entirely 
new form of concrete which is going to be 
used, which can neither be burnt through 
nor cut through. The main banking equip- 
ment is divided into two section with ample 
officers’ accommodation. There is a com- 
plete women’s department. 


The exterior of the building is a chased 
Colonial treatment with a simple dignified 
pediment over a colonnade, all of which will 
be constructed in selected limestone. The 
general counters will be treated in marble 
and American walnut. The floor of the bank 
will consist of a material looking like mar- 
ble but having all the softness and dura- 
bility of India rubber. 

The work has all been designed and will 
be executed under the personal supervision 
of the bank architect and engineer, Alfred 
C. Bossom. 

AN INTERESTING BOOKLET ON 

LOWER NEW YORK 


The Seaboard National Bank, New York, 
has issued a very unusual and interesting 
booklet containing an historical sketch of 
Manhattan from the time of the arrival of 
the “Half Moon” in 1609. We quote as fol- 
lows from the foreword: 

“We do not agree with the more or less 
popular conception that even a serious and 
conservative bank should be conducted as if 
it were a financial morgue and that its 
president should have a face that could be 
appropriately chosen as a frontispiece for 
the Book of Lamentations, with an expres- 
sion that reflects the well-known character 
of Uriah Heep. On the contrary, he 
should, when opportunity offers, drop some 
comic relief into the sombre scenes in which 
he is usually cast, to lighten up the gloom, 
as it were. With this idea in mind, we 
have attempted to write a few lines de- 
scribing the arrival of a man making his 
first visit to New York, to which he has 
looked forward as the event of his life, 
a Mecca about which he has been reading 
up ever since he was a boy, so that he would 
be properly informed when he arrived and 
could enjoy it to the limit.” 

As a guide book this is certainly a unique 
publication and should prove of unusual in- 
terest. 


ARTHUR WARTHEN 


Arthur Warthen, formerly with the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, has been 
appointed general manager of the foreign 
exchange department of the American Ex- 
press Company. 


CHELSEA EXCHANGE BANK 


The Chelsea Exchange Bank of New 
York has opened a day and night branch 
in the theater and shopping district, 1,600 
Broadway, at the corner of Forty-eighth 
street and Seventh avenue. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & COMPANY 


Kidder, Peabody & Company opened on 
July 6 a branch office at 45 East Forty- 
second street, New York. 


PLAN TO DISCOUNT BANK 
ACCEPTANCES 


Believing that the money market has 
reached a point where rates are likely to 
remain stable over considerable periods, or 
that changes in rates will take place slowly, 
the discount house of Salomon Brothers & 
Hutzler, New York has inaugurated a plan 
of purchasing bank and bankers’ acceptances 
for future delivery. “Forward” business in 
acceptances heretofore has been carried on 
in this market in a small way by a few 
dealers, but Salomon Brothers & Hutzler’s 
action in undertaking this business on a 
large scale marks a new departure in the 
discount market. 

The plan, as outlined by A. K. Salomon, 
will enable importers, exporters and other 
users of bank acceptances to arrange for 
the financing of transactions as much as 
three months in advance of the time when 
these transactions are actually effected. In 
this way merchants will be enabled to make 
definite plans for future business, eliminat- 
ing the risk of loss through changes in 
money conditions which might occur before 
a transaction was completed. The system 
of future dealings in acceptances has long 
been practiced in London, and has been one 
of the factors which have given the facili- 
ties of the London ‘money market an in- 
ternational reputation. 

Under the plan which is being inaugu- 
rated by Salomon Brothers & Hutzler an 
exporter who expects within thirty, sixty 
or ninety days to receive a bank acceptance 
in payment for a shipment to a customer 
may contract with the firm to purchase the 
acceptance at a stated rate of discount. 
Similar procedure could be followed by im- 
porters who raise funds for foreign pay- 
ments by discounting bank acceptances. 
Contracts will be made by Salomon Brothers 
& Hutzler for the purchase of acceptances 
up to six months’ maturity. 

With regard to the rate of discount at 
which these contracts will be made, it was 
explained that the “spread” between the 
spot rate and the future rate would be de- 
termined by the firm’s judgment of money 
market conditions. Where it was believed 
that the trend of rates was distinctly down- 
ward, it might be that the rate for forward 
transactions would be lower than the spot 
rate. It was expected that the discount on 
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future deliveries would usually amount to 
about one-eighth of 1 per cent. a month. 
If the spot discount rate was 5 per cent., 
the rate for thirty-day contracts would be 
64, that for sixty days 614, and that for 
ninety days 63, per cent. 


ADVERTISING 
FUNCTIONS 


HOW THE AGENCY 


At the Advertising Convention at At- 
lanta, Charles W. Hoyt of Hoyt’s Service, 
Inc., New York, delivered an address which 
was headed, “How the Advertising Agency 
Functions.” Mr. Hoyt showed how a typi- 
cal advertising account is handled by the 
various departments. 


NEW YORK’S USURY LAW 


Speaking before the New York State 
Bankers Convention at Atlantic City, Lewis 
G. Harriman, vice-president of the Fidelity 
Trust Company of Buffalo took occasion 
to discuss the present New York Usury 
Law as follows: 


Our recent financial experiences have 
brought out clearly that the present Usury 
Law in New York state has presented an 
illogical legal obstacle to a proper handling 
of the credit situation. The purpose of 
limiting the interest rate to 6 per cent. was, 
of course, the protection of the borrower 
of small means, yet the question of such 
protection is not greatly involved in lend- 
ing money for purely commercial purposes 
where a fair profit must be earned by the 
lender to permit of making the loan. The 
result of a strict following of the law 
would be to penalize the poorer man, the 
man with poorer collateral or other se- 
curity to offer, for the risk taken in making 
a loan bears an inevitable relationship with 
the rate charged and in times of stringency 
when the corporation can get accommoda- 
tion only at rates above 6 per cent., the 
individual is handicapped in getting ac- 
commodation at all by the fact that banks 
make loans to such persons at the prevail- 
ing rate at their peril or else resort to all 
sorts of methods, such as bonuses and com- 
missions to cover up the exact details of 
the transaction. A natural person should 
have the same privilege as the corporation 
—to borrow money on such terms as he can 
in a free market, paying a rate propor- 
tionate to the security he offers. A pre- 
judice has been created against rates in 
excess of 6 per cent. and an_ incentive 
therefore established to falsify public rec- 
ords and to make mortgages, for example, 
on terms other than what they appear. The 
result is that in many cases the granting 
of credit has simply not been considered 
feasible and construction work for the gen- 
eral good of the public has been prevented. 
Mr. Purdy of New York City, one of the 
leading authorities on such matters, is of 
the opinion that nine-tenths of all convey- 
ances and a large percentage of mortgages 
recite untrue considerations. He also re- 
minds us that there is no Usury Law in 
Massachusetts and the records there show 
rates running up to 12 per cent.—yet no 
one seriously believes that the borrower in 
Massachusetts really pays more than in 
New York. There are cases where it may 
be entirely prudent for a man to pay 20 
per cent. for a loan to save an enterprise 
from failure, nor is it in any way improper 
for one knowing the facts to take the risk 
of lending the money at 20 per cent. The 
lender becomes a special partner in the en- 
terprise which perhaps is likely to produce 
a very substantial profit to the borrower, 
the lender often has to take a subordinate 
claim as against other claims for his ad- 
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vances, and very frequently the effect of 
his lending may be definitely to prevent dis- 
aster and do good economically from the 
standpoint of the public interest. There 
will be little reason to complain about the 
failure of New York State trust companies 
to help finance building operations if rates 
were adjusted to meet the market and not 
handled in an arbitrary and uneconomic 
way. Tet us make the market free and 
public records honest. Certainly there could 
be no better time than the present to change 
this situation. 


FRED M. KIRBY 


The directors of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company of New York have 
elected Fred M. Kirby, president of the 
Miners Bank of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., to fill 
a vacancy in their board. 


GUARANTY COMPANY APPOINT- 
MENTS 


At a meeting of the executive committee 
of the board of directors, Frederick P. 
Fiske was appointed an assistant vice- 
president of the Guaranty Company of New 
York. At the same meeting the resignation 


of Clifford C. Collings as manager of the 
company’s Baltimore office was accepted 
with regret. Edward Stair was appointed 
to succeed him. 


EMERGENCY TARIFF 


ACT 


BOOKLET ON 


A booklet on the Emergency Tariff Act, 
which was approved by the President on 
May 27, 1921, has been issued by the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York. 

The booklet contains the complete text 
of the law which imposes temporary duties 
on the importation of agricultural products. 
Special duties are also imposed on im- 
ported merchandise sold at less than its 
“fair value’ when the secretary of the 
treasury is of opinion that the importation 
would injure an industry or prevent its 
establishment in the United States, and spe- 
cial protection is given to the dye and 
chemical industry for a period of three 
months. 


J. LESTER PARSONS 


J. Lester Parsons has been elected a 
director of the Fidelity-International Trust 
Company of New York. 
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QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 
DECLARED 


The directors of the Mechanics & Metals 
National Bank of New York declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of five per cent., 
payable July 1, to stockholders of record 
June 18. 

The board of trustees of the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York declared a 
quarterly dividend of four per cent. pay- 
able June 30 to stock of record June 22. 

The board of directors of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York has declared 
a quarterly dividend of five per cent. on 
the capital stock for the quarter ending 
June 30, payable on that date to stock- 
holders of record June 17. 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Italian Discount and Trust Company 
of New York, a five per cent. dividend was 
declared for the six months ending June 
30, payable July 1. 

The trustees of the New York Trust 
Company, at a regular meeting declared a 
quarterly dividend of five per cent. on the 
$10,000,000 capital stock of the company, 
payable June 30 to stockholders of record 
June 18. This is the first dividend declared 
by the New York Trust Company since the 
merger with the Liberty National Bank. 

The Hudson Trust Company has declared 
a regular quarterly dividend of 21% per 
cent., payable June 30, to stockholders as 
of record on June 21. 

The board of directors of the Bankers 
Trust Company of New York has declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of five per 
cent. payable July 1 to stockholders of rec- 
ord June 24. 

A quarterly dividend of three per cent. 
and an extra dividend.of one per cent. 
have been declared upon the capitai stock 
of the Empire Trust Company of New 
York, payable on June 29 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business June 25. 

A quarterly dividend of 1144 per cent. 
also has been declared upon the capital 
stock of the Empire Safe Deposit Company 
of New York, payable on June 30 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
June 25. 


THRIFT PAMPHLET TO BE DISTRIB- 
UTED THROUGH SCHOOLS 


A pamphlet, “The Secret of Thrift,” by 
Professor Clifford B. Upton, of Columbia 
University, is being distributed by the 
American Bankers’ Association, Savings 
Bank Division, to the children of the higher 
grades in city public school. The pam- 
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phlet discusses thrift and systematic sav- 
ing. Many tables are reproduced, showing 
how money at compound interest increases. 


SAMUEL E. A. STERN 


Samuel E. A. Stern has been elected a 
vice-president of the Fifth National Bank 
of New York. He retains his place in the 
firm of Stern, Barr & Tyler. 


SAVINGS BANKS DEPOSITS SHOW 
THRIFT 


Despite the so-called financial depression 
the small savers of New York state put 
into the savings banks $41,357,796 more 
than they withdrew during the first three 
months of 1921, according to figures issued 
by the Savings Banks Association of the 
state of New York. 

Greater New York City people, generally 
believed to be the greatest spenders in the 
world, made notable gains in savings dur- 
ing January, February and March, while 
the only decreases in deposits were recorded 
in the industrial centers lying between Al- 
bany and Buffalo. Widespread unemploy- 
ment is the reason for the decrease as- 
signed by the savings bankers. 

The actual amount deposited in the 142 
savings banks in the state during the three- 
month period was $279,461,256, while the 
total amount withdrawn was $238,103,460, 
making the excess of deposits over with- 
drawals $41,357,796. 

The amount due depositors on April 1 
was $2,574,560,350, an increase over Janu- 
ary 1, 1921 of $41,907,839, including some 
quarterly dividends. 

“The orgy of spending which followed on 
the heels of the war is over,” declares John 
J. Pulleyn, president of the Savings Banks 
Association, “and the people are settling 
down to their pre-war ways. ‘Time and 
again we have been called a _ nation of 
spenders, but I believe that the time is near 
at hand when Americans will evolve a new 
idea of thrift. The various thrift move- 
ments which have been launched in the last 
year are having their effect on the public 
mind. This is indicated by the increases in 
savings banks deposits in the face of the 
so-called financial depression. 

“The withdrawals from a few of the sav- 
ings banks in the industrial sections of the 
state are to be expected. But think what 
conditions would be in the homes of the 
unemployed if they had not saved when 
they were enjoying war-time prosperity? 
Those who saved for the proverbial ‘rainy 
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day’ now are cashing in on their good judg- 
ment.” 


NELSON HYDE GOES TO CITY BANK 
TRUST COMPANY 


Nelson C. Hyde of the Bankers Trust 
Company has been elected vice-president of 
the City Bank Trust Company of Syracuse, 
N. Y. and tendered his resignation which 
took effect July 1. Mr. Hyde, a former 
Syracuse and Washington newspaper man, 
has been with the publicity department of 
the Bankers Trust Company for the last 
two years. He has been editor of the 
Pyramid and during the past year has 
served as president of the Bankers’ Club, 
comprising the company’s employees. 


V. M. POWELL 


At the regular meeting of the board of 
trustees of the Home Savings Bank of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., held June 8, V. M. 
Powell, cashier of the bank, was elected a 
trustee. 


OFFICE BUILDING 


BANK 


The negro banking firm of Brown & 
Stevens of Philadelphia, Washington and 
Baltimore will build a _ nine-story office 
building to house its New York activities. 
The site is at 335 to 341 West Fifty-ninth 
street, on the block between Columbus Cir- 
cle and Columbus avenue. The negro pro- 
ject is to be carried on by a company just 
formed by Katz & Levy, attorneys, and 
having I. D. Brokaw as president. The 
bankers will occupy the ground floor of the 
proposed structure and the upper part will 
be utilized for offices and lofts. 


FARMERS LOAN AND TRUST 
COMPANY 


FOR NEGRO 


At the annual election of the Farmers 
Loan and Trust Company of New York, 
Frederick Osborn was elected a director 
to fill a vacancy. All the retiring directors 
were re-elected. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK DROPS 
PLAN OF FOUR EXECU- 
TIVE MANAGERS 


The system of management of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, under 
which it has been governed in rotation by 
four executive managers, after the English 
fashion, has been radically changed by vote 
of the directors. Hereafter the bank will 
he governed by the president and _ vice- 
presidents in direct line management. 
Charles E. Mitchell, president, made an- 
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nouncement of the change at the conclusion 
of the board meeting, when regular divi- 
dends for both the National City Bank and 
the National City Company were declared. 
Eric P. Swenson, chairman of the National 
City Bank board, was elected to fill the 


chairmanship of the National City Com- 


pany, from which James A. Stillman had 
resigned, it was announced. Mr. Mitchell 
retains his place as its president. 

The system of bank management, re- 
vised by Mr. Swenson, Mr. Mitchell and the 
other directors, was an idea inaugurated by 
Frank A. Vanderlip, formerly head of the 
bank, after he had made a careful study 
of bank management abroad. It has been 
in effect four years. Charles V. Rich, Vere 
Brown, John H. Fulton and William A. 
Simonson were the executive managers and, 
in rotation, each man became head of the 
board. 

In the reorganization Mr. Rich resigned, 
Mr. Fulton and Mr. Simonson became senior 
vice-presidents and Mr. Brown a vice-presi- 
dent. James E. O'Neil, president of the 
Prairie Oil Company and of the Prairie 
Pipe Line Company, was elected a direc- 
tor. W. W. Hoffman was named to take 
charge of the trust department succeeding 
Thomas A. Reynolds, who leaves the trust 
department to take charge of the Forty- 
second street branch of the National City 
Bank. 

The National City Bank’s dividend of 
four per cent. quarterly and one per cent. 
extra, the usual dividend, is payable July 
1. That of the National City Company, 
of two per cent. quarterly, is payable on 
the same date. 

TO BUILD UPTOWN BRANCH 

The New York Life Insurance and Trust 
Company has taken over a long-term lease 
on the property at the southwest corner of 
Madison avenue and Sixty-fifth street, 
owned by Oliver J. Wells. The company 
intends to establish an uptown branch 
there. The building on the site will be 
razed and a five-story structure take its 
place. 


NEW METROPOLITAN BANK 


BRANCH 


The Metropolitan Bank, controlled by the 
Chase National Bank of New York, has 
opened a branch office at Madison avenue 
and Forty-first street. The branch will be 
in charge of H. Cline and O. T. Stepbach, 
assistant cashiers. The Metropolitan Bank 
now has five branches in New York and one 
in Brooklyn. Formal consolidation of the 
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Metropolitan Bank and the Chase National 
Bank probably will take place this year. 


WILMERDING 


C. H. 


The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York announces the appointment of C. H. 
Wilmerding as an assistant manager of the 
Chicago office of the company. 


NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 
BOOKLET 
The latest booklet issued by the National 
City Company of New York on “The Giant 
Energy” contains interesting data on pub- 
lic utilities in general, and the light and 
power business in particular. 


BANK OF LAWRENCE IN 
BUILDING 


The Bank of Lawrence, Lawrence, L. L, 
opened for business June 6 in its new home, 
an individual bank building which has been 
erected on a new site recently purchased 
by the bank. 

The Bank of Lawrence was originated in 
the year 1903 and has grown very rapidly, 
due principally to the great amount of sea- 
sonal business which accompanies the in- 
flux of summer residents of Lawrence, 
Hewlett, Cedarhurst and Woodmere. Its 
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resources now approximate $2,000,000. The 
new building was erected during the ad- 
ministration of the following officers and di- 
rectors: Dr. J. Carl Schmuck, president; 
Divine Hewlett, vice-president; John A. 
Bath, cashier. Directors: Morris F. Craft, 
James W. Safford, Winfield S. Vandewater 
and John H. Smith. 

The building which was designed, built, 
equipped and decorated. throughout by 
Hoggson Brothers, the New York and Chi- 
cago specialists in bank design and con- 
struction, is situated on a lot forty-five by 
one hundred feet in area and is executed 
in the Georgian Colonial style of archi- 
tecture with an exterior of Indiana lime- 
stone, granite, brick and terra cotta. 


RESERVE CITY BANKERS ELECT 
Cc. H. MARFIELD 


C. Howard Marfield of New York was elect- 
ed president of the Association of Reserve 
City Bankers at the final session of its an- 
nual convention at Buffalo, N. Y. Other 
officers elected were George R. Rodgers of 
Buffalo, vice-president, and James F. Mead 
of Kansas City, secretary and treasurer. 
Kansas City, Mo. was chosen as_ the 
1922 convention city. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN NEW 
ENGLAND STATES 


UYING in New England is still large- 
ly on the hand-to-mouth basis, but in 
spite of this the aggregate volume of trade 
is large. Banking interests are conserva- 
tively optimistic. They are not looking for 
any boom, nor do they believe that recovery 
in husiness is likely to be rapid, but they 
do believe that in practically every line the 
trend is steadily upward. There is a stiff 
demand for money and rates rule around 
seven per cent. Savings banks report a 
great demand for mortgage loans—a de- 
mand far greater than they are able to 
meet. Real estate loans are being closely 
scrutinized, for while real estate values 
are dropping back toward normal they have 
by no means reached the limit as yet, and 
borrowers are loath to accept the bank’s 
valuation of a piece of property in the face 
of the price which said borrower is being 
charged for it. But the situation is well 
in hand however and is being admirably 
handled by the banks. 

The retail stores report a fair vciume of 
business but, as one store manager puts it, 
“Business is ‘spotty’—good one day and 
poor the next.” Collections in retail lines 
are a bit slow. 

Building and construction work is on the 
increase, but a great deal of work is be- 
ing further postponed in the belief that 
labor costs have not yet hit the lowest level. 
Many well-informed New England archi- 
tects coincide with this opinion and openly 
state that they believe both materials and 
labor will be lower before the summer is 
over. 

The textile industry, which made such 
rapid strides earlier in the year, has main- 
tained its gains but, for the time being is 
not maintaining its former rate of improve- 
ment. There is still considerable hesitancy 
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in buying far into the future, although the 
day-to-day business of the woolen mills is 
sufficient to keep them running at fair ca- 
pacity. There is greater uncertainty in cot- 
ton circles than in the wool trade. Hides, 
leather and shoes are quiet but the general 
opinion is that the outlook is improving. 
The reluctance of retailers to meet the price 
cuts of the wholesalers is still a sore point 
in the industry. 

In general, manufacturing lines are rather 
quiet but interviews with manufacturers of 
wire goods, steel products and other well 
known New England products disclose a 
belief that there is business in sight and 
they are preparing to go after it hard after 
the vacation season is over. 

Business failures in New England are 
still above normal, but for the most part 
they involve only small concerns of limited 
influence, and the failures cannot be at- 
tributed to any special strain or any new 
or abnormal conditions. 

The number of new corporations is large 
and covers many different lines. The vol- 
ume of real estate transactions, while show- 
ing a rather steady. decrease, is still above 
normal. A large proportion of the trans- 
actions involve improved property. There 
is very little speculative activity. 


& 


MASSACHUSETTS AND CONNECTI- 
CUT ASSOCIATIONS HOLD AN- 
NUAL MEETINGS 


The Massachusetts Bankers Association 
at its annual meeting elected the follow- 
ing-named officers: 

President, Warren M. King, president 
Northampton National Bank; vice-presi- 
dent, Allan Forbes, president State Street 
Trust Company of Boston; treasurer, 
Josiah H. Gifford, vice-president Merchants 
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National Bank of Salem; executive council 
for three years, F. C. Waite, vice-president 
Merchants National Bank of Boston; M. S. 
Converse, treasurer Worcester Five Cents 
Savings Bank, and Arthur B. Chapin, vice- 
president American Trust Company of 
Boston. 

The new officers chosen by the Connecti- 
cut association are: 

President, Frank M. Clark, cashier Birm- 
ingham National Bank of Derby; vice-presi- 
dent, W. Perry Curtiss, president New 
Haven Trust Company; secretary, Charles 
E. Hoyt, treasurer South Norwalk Trust 
Company; treasurer, F. G. Sanford, cashier, 
First National Bank of Stafford Springs; 
executive council, E. S. Wolfe, president 
First Bridgeport National Bank; R. E. 
Chambers, cashier Ansonia National Bank; 
H. H. Warner, cashier Central National 
Bank of Middletown; Henry M. Sperry, 
vice-president First National Bank of 
Hartford, and F. E. Storer, cashier Wind- 
ham County National Bank of Danielson. 
The Connecticut association has made an 
arrangement whereby it is expected that the 
smalier banks of the state will be able to 
Secure insurance on a much more satis- 
factory basis. 


NEW BANK CONSTRUCTION 

As indicating the present activity in new 
bank building construction and improve- 
ments the offices of Thomas M. James Com- 
pany, Boston, New York and Cleveland, are 
working on the following projects: 


Lewiston Trust Co., Lewiston, Me.—An 
individual fireproof bank building with 
limestone exterior. 

Savings Investment and Trust Company, 
East Orange, N. J.—Individual Bank build- 
ing of light buff brick and Indiana lime- 
stone exterior. 

Bellows Falls Savings Institution, Bel- 
lows Falls, Vt.—Exterior remodelling and 
enlargements. 

First National Bank, Biddeford, Maine.— 
Individual fireproof building of tapestry 
brick with cast stone trimmings. 

National Bank of Commerce, New Lon- 
don, Conn.—Individual bank building, fire- 
proof construction, dark red waterstruck 
brick, white Vermont marble exterior. 

Arlington Five Cents Savings Bank, 
Arlington, Mass.—Extensive alterations and 
remodelling. 

Metropolitan 
Mass. 


Trust Company, Boston, 
Extensive remodelling and altera- 
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tions in first story of modern office build- 
ing. 

Haverhill ‘Trust Company, Haverhill, 
Mass.—Extensive additions to present bank- 
ing room. 

Springfield National Bank, Springfield, 
Mass. Extensive enlargement and remodel- 
ling, increasing banking area about 100 per 
cent. 

Workingmen’s Cooperative Banik, Boston, 
Mass.—Six-story fireproof bank and office 
building with an exterior of gray brick 
and limestone trimmings. 

Slater Trust Company, Pawtucket, R. I. 
—Extensive enlargement and remodelling of 
existing building. 

Beacon Trust Company (Faneuil Hall 
Branch), Boston, Mass.——Complete new 
banking interior in marble and bronze in 
twelve story fireproof office building. 

Citizens Savings Bank, Fall River, Mass. 
—Extensive remodelling and addition to 
present building—granite construction. 

Public National Bank, Rochester, N. H.— 
Remodelling of existing building for bank- 
ing purposes. 

First National 


Bank of Fort Wayne, 
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Ind.—Fourteen story fireproof modern bank 
and office building—bank occupying entire 
basement, first floor, and mezzanine floor. 

First National Bank, Seabright, N. J.— 
Alterations. 

National Mount Wollaston Bank, Quincy, 
Mass.—Individual fireproof bank building, 
granite exterior. 

South Boston Savings Bank, South Bos- 
ton, Mass.—Interior alterations. 

Seacoast Trust Company, Asbury Park, 
N. J.—Modern individual fireproof bank 
building, stone exterior. 

Carlstadt National Bank, Carlstadt, N. 
J.—New interior and equipment. 


OCEANIC NATIONAL BANK 

The Oceanic National Bank of Boston, 
Mass., with a capital of $200,000 opened for 
business. on. June’ 1 at 300 Washington 
street. ‘The new bank is a_ thoroughly 
equipped institution with commercial, sav- 
ings and foreign departments and is a 
member of the Federal Reserve system. 
The banking rooms are finished in marble 
and mahogany with dull bronze grill work. 
The officers are: Melvin M. Johnson, presi- 
dent; Charles B. Strout, executive vice- 
president; Richard Engstrom, vice-presi- 
dent; Merritt Stegman, cashier and Anders 
T. Tellstrom, assistant cashier. 


NEW ENGLAND BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TIONS MEET 

Several hundred members of the New 
England Bankers’ Associations, with their 
wives, gathered at the New Ocean House, 
Swampscott, for their eighth annual con- 
vention, June 10-11. ‘The program included 
enough social events to relieve the business 
sessions. 

At four o’clock Friday afternoon the 
various state associations held their annual 
meetings separately for the election of offi- 
cers and for the transaction of the business 
of their own organization. 

The joint banquet took place in the eve- 
ning. F. B. Washburn of Worcester, 
former president of the Franklin Savings 
Bank, Boston, and president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bankers Association, served as 
toastmaster. State Treasurer James Jack- 
son made an address on behalf of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. Dr. Wallace 
W. Atwood, Ph. D., president of Clark 
University of Worcester, geologist of the 
United States Geological Survey since 1920, 
spoke on “Geographical Factors in the De- 
velopment of American Industry.” 

Charles A. Morss, governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Boston, presided at 
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the business session of the convention, 
which opened at ten o’clock on Saturday 
morning in the hotel ballroom. 

Hon. William C. Redfield, former secre- 
tary of commerce and labor, who is a speak- 
er of national reputation on business sub- 
jects and a business man with large inter- 
ests himself, discussed “The Foreign Trade 
Situation as Applied to Long-Time Cred- 
its.” 

Edward H. Kittredge of the Old Colony 
Trust Company of Boston, third vice presi- 
dent of the Financial Advertisers Associa- 
tion, told the delegates about “Bank Pub- 
licity and How to Secure It.” 

George G. Bradford, sub-manager of the 
Union Safe Deposit Vaults of 50 State 
street, Boston, and president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Safe Deposit Association, spoke 
on “New Problems of Safe Deposit Man- 
agement.” 

At 3.30 o’clock Saturday afternoon a polo 
game was played at the Myopia Club. 

The Tedesco Country Club extended its 
privilege to those who wished to play golf. 

In the evening a dinner dance was held 
in the main dining room of the hotel. 


TOWNS OF NEW AND OLD 
ENGLAND 


‘lo commemorate the Tercentenary of the 
landing of the Pilgrims, the State Street 
Trust Company of Boston has issued the 
second volume of “Towns of New England 
and Old England, Ireland and Scotland.” 
The sub-title, which reads as follows, gives 
a good description of the contents of the 
volume: “Connecting Links Between Cities 
and Towns of New England and Those of 
the Same Name in England, Ireland and 
Scotland Containing Narratives, Descrip- 
tions, and Many Views, Some Done From 
Old Prints—Also Much Matter Pertaining 
to the Founders and Settlers of New Eng- 
land and to Their Memorials on Both Sides 
of the Atlantic.” 


This is without doubt one of the most in- 
teresting books ever published by a bank. 
As everyone knows New England is rich 
in historic associations with the mother 
country and many of its towns and cities 
are named after towns in the British Isles 
from which the early settlers emigrated. As 
is stated in the foreword, “the work en- 
deavors to relate the experiences of the 
early settlers, to make clear the origin of 
the names of the new communities and to 
record the connecting links between places 
in the old country and their New England 
namesakes.” ‘The sketches are accompanied 
by many photographs and prints of interest. 

The issuance of this book, which is the 
seventeenth annual publication of the State 
Street Trust Company presenting a collec- 
tion of matters pertaining to the history 
of New England, not easily obtainable in 
books of reference now extant, is several 
months ahead of the usual time in order 
that it may appear during the season when 
there will be many pilgrimages from all 
parts of the world to the places in New 
England associated with the early history 
of the Pilgrims. 

On account of the very great interest that 
has been expressed in this work, both in 
this country and abroad, arrangements 
have been made for the publication in book 
form of this and ‘the earlier companion 
part. The work will be issued in the early 
autumn, in two volumes substantially and 
handsomely bound and will be published by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and Lon- 
don. 
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pleted, is one of Chicago’s most beautiful financial 
institutions. 

Indiana Limestone was selected for its construction 
because this beautiful, natural stone possesses the 
essentials of extreme durability, very high fire resist- 
ance and entire immunity from deterioration. 


At your request we shall be une 
to send you our booklet on 
Indiana Limestone bank buildings 


INDIANA LIMESTONE QUARRY MEN’S ASSOCIATION 
Box 790 Bedford, Indiana 












































Southern States 


Comprising Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN 
SOUTHERN STATES 


THE 


By Tuomas Ewine Danney 


ETAIL and wholesale business has 
shown a general slump, throughout 
the South, during the past month. De- 
partment store sales have averaged nearly 
twenty per cent. less, expressed in dollars, 
over the same month of 1 20. Wholesale 
groceries were about sixteen per cent. off, 
wholesale dry goods 25 per cent. off, whole- 
sale hardware 10 per cent. off, and whole- 
sale shoes 33 per cent. off. 

But that is the dark side of the shield. 
There has been an increased activity in 
lumber and naval stores industries, and the 
iron and steel industry of Alabama_ has 
shown considerable improvement. While 
the number of failures in the section was 
larger, the total money involved was less. 

The indications are that the situation is 
more favorable as a whole, but that it will 
do well to hold its present condition. There 
is no prospect for sharp improvement dur- 
ing the next month, in the opinion of the 
Federal Reserve Bank for the Atlanta dis- 
trict. 

Road, street and building projects are 
becoming of greater importance ‘in the 
South with the passing days. Construction 
of school buildings is progressing and many 
new ones are planned. The cost of the 
work is now greatly below what it would 
have been last year. 

Definite steps to solve the housing prob- 
lem are well under way. The entire South 
feels the shortage of houses. Louisiana ap- 
pears to be more backward than other 
states in meeting the situation, with condi- 
tions especially acute in New Orleans, 
Shreveport and the other cities. A strong 
movement has developed in Louisiana to 
have new buildings exempt from taxation 
up to a value of $5,000. In various parts 
of the South, there is reported an_in- 
crensing agitation against the high and ris- 
ing rents. 

‘\Uiscellaneous construction, too, is making 

| strides. This includes the erection 

' varages, warehouses, theaters, hospitals 





and _sanitariums, bank and office 
buildings. 

Electric plants operated by steam and 
water power are being planned for many 
sections. 

Crop conditions are favorable. The in- 
dications are that the expenses of crop- 
production will be the lowest that the South 
has known for many years. 

The rice situation of Louisiana has been 
helped by the recent sale of 2,000,000 bags 
of rice to Germany. The price was between 
$3.50 and $4 a barrel, f.o.b. New Orleans, 
for No. 1 grade. Financial conditions in 
Tennessee are improved by the sale of to- 
bacco. Florida vegetables and oranges have 


also brought good prices. In Mississippi, 


stores, 


























Pho Lreguck 


Our frm President. 


Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Capital . . . $400,000 
Surplus and Profits over 1,825,000 


The Gateway to and Collection 
Center for Southeastern States 


Send Us Your Items 
“ON TO RICHMOND” 
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Bank of Charleston, N. B. A. 


CHARLESTON, 8. C. 


1,000,000 
1,000,000 
15,000,000 


Capital 
Surplus and Profits... 
Resources 


E. H. Pringle, Pres. 
E. H. Pringle, Jr., Vice-Pres. 
R. S. Small, Vice-Pres. 
A. R. LaCoste, Vice-Pres. 
bs . Walker, Cashier. 
. H. Lucas, Assistant Cashier. 
Cc. N. Fishburne, Asst, Cashier. 


Special attention given to city collections, 
Drafts on Charleston drawn with exchange 
remitted without charge. 











the dairy farmers, who produced 5,000,000 
pounds of butter last year, are planning a 
selling campaign that will drive Northern 
butter from the retail stores of the South. 
The dairy industry of Mississippi has 
reached its present position in ten years, 
and is capable of tremendous expansion, say 
those who are in close touch with the situa- 
tion. 

Cotton farmers are greatly encouraged by 
the assistance given their industry by the 
South’s first big Edge bank, the Federal 
International Banking Company, with head- 
quarters in New Orleans. ‘That institution 
has, to date, put out more than three mil- 
lion dollars into financing foreign trade 
shipments of cotton. 

An indication of the underlying financial 
strength of the South was given recently 
when a $300,000 farm loan issue for an 
agricultural proposition in Louisiana was 
bought up before the circulars announcing 
the offering could be mailed to prospective 
investors. A simple newspaper advertise- 
ment did the trick. Ordinarily, this invest- 
ment would have come from the North, says 
the manager of the company handling the 
transaction, but every dollar was covered 
by Orleanians. ‘This is taken as an indica- 
tion that the South is beginning to rely on 
itself for the money to advance its agricul- 
tural interests. 

Foreign trade has suffered considerably 
because of the marine strike, which has 
kept thousands of tons of shipping idle, but 
that situation will straighten itself out. A 
number of private ship companies have an- 
nounced that they will put in the “open 


shop.” Most of the ships making Southern 
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ports, however, are under the control of 
the shipping board, which expects to reach 
a settlement with the strikers, and continue 
union recognition. 

The reduction in Atlanta federal reserve 
rediscount rates from seven to six per cent. 
is an indication of the latent strength of 
the South. The action was taken because 
banks in the section have greatly lowered 
their pressure on the Federal bank, and 
its effect has been to encourage business. 

An increase in savings deposits is gen- 
erally reported by Southern banks. 

In Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi and 
Tennessee an increase in deposits over the 
previous month is reported. 

A large percentage of loans falling due 
is being renewed. Nearly all agricultural 
loans are being renewed, and about fifty 
per cent. of other classes of paper. 

The government barge line on the Missis- 
sippi and Warrior has just received two 
more 1,500-horsepower towboats, and the 
announcement is made that another pair 
will soon take the water. Service on the 
Mississippi is now on a weekly basis; this 
new equipment will enable it to get on a 
less-than-weekly basis. The business of the 
barge line has been increasing so steadily 
that the government has begun to plan for 
the time when it will be able to turn the 
enterprise over to private operation, as it 
did the railroads. 

This barge service, with its twenty per 
cent. lower freight rates, has been a tre- 
mendous factor in developing the Missis- 
sippi Valley in general and the South in 
particular, and the business leaders are 
anxious that the line will fall into the right 
hands-—into hands that will not strangle the 
service to help the railroad game. Accord- 
ing to present indications, a company of 
Mississippi Valley men will be organized to 
buy the equipment and operate the barge 
lines when the government is ready to turn 
it loose. 

It is not expected that the government 
will do this for many months, because it 
has declared that the barge line will be 
operated by the government until it is a 
demonstrated commercial success and until 
it has the floating equipment and the ter- 
minals needed to assure its permanent op- 
eration. In the matter of floating equip- 
ment, the barge line is pretty well off. But 
it is short of terminal facilities. 

Important terminal development for the 
barge line is to be begun shortly in New 
Orleans. But the other river cities have 
not made much progress. 
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Capital, $1,500,000 


PAUL A. SEEGER, Vice-Pres. 
JOSEPH W. LEFFLER, Cashier 


EATER 


Is It Not Sound Policy 


to send your Baltimore business to the bank 
whose half century of experience gives assur- 
ance of efficiency and strength? 


For the handling of collections and all other 
banking business, this institution is admirably 
Large capital, surplus and resources enable 


this bank to offer you complete banking facili- 
ties and services which are real and not 


The National Exchange Bank 


Baltimore, Md. 


Surplus, $1,000,000 


WALDO NEWCOMER, President 
SUMMERFIELD BALDWIN, Vice-President 


CLINTON G. MORGAN, Vice-Pres. 
WILLIAM R. WEBB, Asst. Cash 


AALS LGR 








CONVENTION DATES 
Investment Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, at New Orleans, Oct. 31, Nov. 1-2. 
West Virginia at Parkersburg, Sept. 
14-15. 
Kentucky at Louisville, August 24-25. 


NEW PRESIDENT OF SECURITY 
NATIONAL BANK 


R. W. Higgenbotham of Dallas has been 
elected president of the Security National 
Bank to succeed John T. M. Johnston, who 
becomes president of the executive commit- 
tee. At the same time it was announced 
by the bank that a twenty-five year lease 
has been taken on the basement and first 
and second floors of the new Magnolia 
building. The official announcement made 


by the board of directors reads as follows: 
A twenty-five year lease on the 
first and second floors of the 
building has been obtained, giving the bank 
the finest and most modern quarters in the 
South. The banking rooms are being planned 
and will be constructed under the supervision 
of Alfred C. Bossom, one of the leading bank 
architects of the world. Every modern im- 
provement and convenience will be installed to 
enable customers to quickly transact the maxi- 
mum of business in the minimum of time. 
One and one-half million dollars of new cap- 
ital in cash was created by plans worked out 
it the meeting. One million five hundred thou- 


basement, 
new Magnolia 


sand dollars of the present assets being set 
aside to increase and pay up the capital stock 
of the Liberty Investment Company which is 
owned and controlled by the stockholders of 
the Security National Bank. The capital stock 
of the bank is $2,000,000 and the surplus fund 
$500,000. This with the creation of an invest- 
ment company with a large paid-up capitaliza- 
tion will make the bank one of the strongest 
financial institutions of the Southwest. 

R. W. Higginbotham of Dallas, founder and 
head of numerous wholesale and retail estab- 
lishments which bear his name throughout the 
Southwest, becomes president of the Security. 
In the deal just closed a number of other able 
and well known financiers have become asso- 
ciated with him in the ownership of a large 
interest in the bank. Mr. Higginbotham, as 
president, succeeds Dr. John T. M. Johnston, 
who retains his interest and remains as chair- 
man of the executive committee of the bank. 


SECURITY NATIONAL 
DALLAS 


BANK OF 


The statement of condition of the Se- 
curity National Bank of Dallas, Tex., at 
April 28, 1921 showed total resources of 
$30,000,000, deposits, $17,637,696.12 and sur- 
plus and undivided profits, $547,992.55. 

STATE BANKS OF VIRGINIA 

Total resources of the State Banks of 
Virginia at April 28, 1921 were $191,097,- 
717.40, deposits, $131,671,347.14, surplus, 


$13,167,081.80 and undivided profits, $3,- 
910,932.04. 
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EUGENE LEVERING 
Chairman Executive Committee 


JOHN B. H. DUNN 
V:ce-President 


t ©) BACHRACH 


JOHN B. RAMSAY 
Chairman of Board 


MERGER OF BALTIMORE BANKS 
COMPLETED 

On April 22, at a special meeting of the 
boards of directors of the Merchants Na- 
tional Bank and the National Bank of 
Commerce, both of Baltimore, Md., each 
unanimously recommended to its stock- 
holders the merging of the National Bank 
of Commerce with the Merchants National 
Bank. 

The stockholders of the National Bank 
of Commerce were given 17% shares of 
the Merchants National Bank stock, par 
value $10 for one share of the National 
Bank of Commerce stock, par value $15. 

This merger has brought together two of 
the most important banking institutions of 
Baltimore. ‘The Merchants National Bank 
with total assets of over $37,000,000 was al- 
ready one of the largest national banks in 
the South. The National Bank of Com- 
merce was one of the large national banks 
of Baltimore, with total assets of over $15,- 
000,000. The merged banks, therefore, have 
approximately $52,000,000 of total assets at 
the outset. The consolidated institution 
starts with a capital of $4,000,000, a surplus 
of $1,500,000 and a substantial undivided 
profit account. It is the largest bank in 
Baltimore. 
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te) UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, N.Y. 
THOMAS HILDT 
President 


All of the old officers remain in their 
present positions, except that Eugene 
Levering, former president of the National 
Bank of Commerce has been elected chair- 
man of the executive committee, an active 
official of the bank and John B. Ramsay 
has assumed again the position of chair- 
man of the board of directors, which 
posit‘on he occupied at the time of the 
death of Douglas H. Thomas. Thomas 
Hildt of New York, vice-president of the 
Bankers Trust Company, in charge of the 
commercial banking end and one of the 
governing committee of that institution, has 
become the president of the bank. 

Thomas Hildt has been vice-president of 
the Bankers Trust Company of New York 
since its consolidation with the Astor Trust 
Company and prior to that time was vice- 
president of the Astor Trust Company. 
He was formerly an officer of the National 
Bank of Commerce in Baltimore. 

The other officers are: Henry B. Wil- 
cox, vice-president; J. B. H. Dunn, vice- 
president and G. H. Barnes, vice-president. 
S. W. Tschudi, the cashier of the Merchants 
National Bank will continue in that position 
and assistant cashiers are Charles Hann, J. 

leveland Wands, John T. Flynn, J. Walter 
Oster, Magruder Powell and Harry W. 
Owings. 


© sacuracu 


© sacuracnu 


HENRY B. WILCOX 
Vice-President 


G. HARRY BARNES 
:Vice-President 








PEABODY 


COAL 
OUTPUT SELLING 





Take advantage of a na- 
tion-wide contact with 
present markets — practi- 
cal judgment as to the 
market’s future trend. 
Save expensive experi- 
ments on contemplated 
mining operations. 


cAs your salesmanager 


The Peabody Plan gives you 
thebenefit of information 
gained by distributing millions 
of tons yearly. We can replace 
a selling organization costly to 
a small mine with the profit- 
able economies of our sales- 
management service. Coal 
mine owners and executivcs 
can secure our illustrated book 
by request on business sta- 
tionery. 


PEABODY 


COAL COMPANY 
Founded 1883 
$32 So. Michigan Ave. - CHICAGO 


Operating 36 bituminous mines in 11 fields with 
annual capacity of 18,000,000 tons 








HIBERNIA BANK OF NEW ORLEANS 
DECLARES DIVIDEND 


The Hibernia Bank and Trust Company 
of New Orleans, La., declared its regular 
quarterly dividend of 6 per cent., payable 
on July 1. This is at the rate of 24 per 
cent. per annum, the bank’s usual rate, and 
is payable to shareholders upon their in- 
vested capital, and to employees of the bank 
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on their invested time, effort, and loyalty. 
The dividend to employees is based upon 
anuual salaries. 

This. dividend to employees is one of sev- 
eral plans maintained by the bank in the 
interest of their employees. It is so ar- 
ranged that a premium is placed upon con- 
tinuity of service, but even the newest 
worked in the big institution comes in for 
extra compensation. 

The Hibernia Bank in addition to its 
profit sharing plan, also maintains life in- 
surance for its clerks to the extent of one 
year’s salary. A lunch room is maintained, 
which cuts considerably the H. C. L. in 
restaurants, and an employees’ club is fos- 
tered to promote social and educational 
activity among members of the big bank- 
ing “family.” 

Over the gulf coast, at Pass Christian, 
the institution maintains “Hibernia Cot- 
tage,” a summer home for the use of em- 
ployees both as a vacation spot and as an 
ideal place to spend restful week-ends. 
Through these several plans, the Hibernia 
Bank personnel may be rightly called a big 
“bank family.” 


GOLF TOURNAMENT AT CONVEN- 
TION AT NEW ORLEANS 


The New Orleans Chapter of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association will tender the 
association a golf trophy at the annual 
convention to be held in New Orleans to 
be known as the New Orleans Convention 
Cup, to be played for at each annual con- 
vention. This trophy will be first awarded 
the winner of the New Orleans convention 
handicap tournament. 

The convention golf committee also has 
other plans that will be interesting to the 
association golfers. 


FARMERS AND MECHANICS NA- 
TIONAL BANK OF FORT WORTH 
IN NEW BUILDING 


The Farmers and Mechanics National 
Bank of Fort Worth, Texas, on May 14 
moved into its new twenty-four story bank 
and office building. All the departments 
including the new account department, sav- 
ings department, safety deposit department 
and a women’s department which has been 
especially equipped in the new home, have 
been greatly enlarged and are better able 
to handle business. 

The bank was organized in 1888 with 
John R. Hoxie and has steadily grown since 
that time, two other changes having been 
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The Old First--Established in 1865 





First National Bank 


Richmond, Virginia 


$3,500,000 
38,000,000 


Capital and Surplus’. 
Resources . .. -. 


OFFICERS 
JOHN M. MILLER, Jr..........- President 
CG. BR. DUOBRE Bec ccccccccce Vice-President 
ALEX. F. RYLAND........ Vice-President 
8. P. BYLAND.............. Vice-President 
8. E. BATES, Jr............. Vice-President 
JAMES WM. BAER, Bf..0ccccescesoves Cashier 
THOS. W. PURCELL......... Trust Officer 


ALWAYS a leader in the pro- 
motion of industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises of the South, 
and exceptionally well qualified to 
handle the accounts of banks, cor- 
porations and individuals. 
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necessary before the new building was 
built. The American National Bank was 
merged with the Farmers and Mechanics 
in 1919 thus increasing the strength of the 
bank. 

The new building has all the most mod- 
ern improvements, especial attention having 
been given to the safe deposit vaults. They 
are the most modern in the South, being 
guarded by a door which weighs 211/, tons. 
The vault is 38x18 feet and contains 2,525 
steel mirrored boxes. 

The officers of the bank are: G. H. Col- 
vin, active vice-president and chairman of 
board; J. W. Spencer, vice-chairman of 
board; J. T. Pemberton, president; B. H. 
Martin, R. C. Hearne, active vice-presi- 
dents; H. W. Williams, George L. Cowden, 
A. J. Long, W. R. Edrington, vice-presi- 
dents; Elmer Renfro, cashier; R. L. Foulks, 
Guy J. Price, Jr., George F. Rozelle, L. H. 
Nutt, I. L. Van Zandt, Jr., assistant 
cashiers. 

The directors are: G. H. Colvin, chair- 
man; J. W. Spencer, vice-chairman; H. W. 
Williams, president H. W. Williams & 


Company, wholesale drugs; A. J. Long, 
capitalist; E. E. Bewley, president Bewley 
Mills; Geo. E. Cowden, cattle and real 
estate; Ben J. Tillar, capitalist; Glen 
Walker, manager Millers Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company of Texas; Wm. Monnig, 
president Monnig Dry Goods Company; F. 
W. Axtell, president F. W. Axwell Com- 
pany; G. H. Clifford, general manager 
Northern Texas Traction Company; C. A. 
Boaz, manager W. J. Boaz Estate; I. H. 
Burney, Cowan & Burney, attorneys; 
Bacon Saunders, physician and surgeon; 
W. F. Sterley, general freight and pas- 
senger agent, F. W. & D. C. Ry; Sid- 
ney Webb, cattle and real estate; N. H. 
Lassiter, president Ft. Worth Life Insur- 
ance Company, general attorney Rock 
Island Ry.; Edgar J. Marston, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer T.-P. Coal & Oil Com- 
pany; W. R. Edrington, capitalist; W. G. 
Turner, president Hub Furniture Com- 
pany; E. G. Rall, president Rall Grain 
Company; J. T. Pemberton, president; B. 
H. Martin, vice-president; R. C. Hearne, 
vice-president; Elmer Renfro, cashier. 









































More Business for Your Town 


PROMINENT professor of the Wiscon- 

A sin College of Agriculture has called the 
banker a “father confessor” to the 

farmer. He means that the banker is the one 
member of a rural community who thoroughly 
understands the vital inter-relation of a pros- 
perous farming condition and a prosperous 
agricultural town. 
The progressive banker realizes that owners 
of Case Power Farming Machinery are adding 
to the prosperity of the bank’s community, are 
creating more wealth to circulate among the 
local merchants, and consequently are increas- 
ing the financial business which will accrue to 
the bank. Case Power Farming Machinery 
places the farming business on a par with a 
manufacturing enterprise using modern plant 
equipment. 
In the final analysis it is prosperous farmers 
who make prosperous agricultural communi- 
ties. As financial arbitrator and court of last 
appeal for progress in your community you 
can understand why modern methods are 
needed on the farm for profitable production; 
and modern financing is needed to install these 
methods. By assisting reliable farmers to pur- 
chase Case Power Farming Machinery you 
not only place their business on a solid founda- 
tion, but also create more business for your 
merchants and your town. 


J. 1. Case Threshing Machine Company 
Dept. G40) Racine, Wisconsin 
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Middle States 


Comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa and Missouri. 























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
MIDDLE STATES 


By Cartes L. Hays 


[ee has not proceeded far 
enough in the central West to bring 
much relief to financial conditions, but the 
distance traversed has brought to the reali- 
zation of bankers more clearly than ever 
before how far they have yet to go, and 
how slow the progress must necessarily be. 
The position of the Federal Reserve bank 
has improved, but this is due more to ad- 
ditional supplies of gold than to a reduc- 
tion of loans. There was a substantial cut- 
ting down of the borrowing of member 
banks for about a month following the set- 
back of March and April, but this better- 
ment has now been checked again, partly 
by a stimulation of the demand for money 
due to the reduction in the rediscount rate 
of the reserve bank and the accompanying 
talk of easier money, and partly by the 
usual accumulation of funds for the June 
installment of income taxes. Reserve note 
circulation again shows a slight increase, 
following a steady decline totaling $103,- 
000,000 from the peak of $559,000,000 re- 
corded just before the holidays in De- 
cember. Some of the largest borrowers 
from the reserve bank among the Chicago 
banks have made large reductions in their 
loans from that institution, but improve- 
ment in the agricultural districts is much 
less noticeable and not much relief is ex- 
pected until after the marketing of the 
new crops. 

The fine outlook for these crops, indeed, 
is the greatest element of strength in the 
business situation of this section. The 
prospect, according to the government fig- 
ures, is for a yield of 578,000,000 bu. of 
winter wheat and 251,000,000 bu. of spring 
wheat, a total of 829,000,000 bu., which 
is 42,000,000 bu. more than the harvest of 
‘ast year and only 2,000,000 bu. less than 
the ten-year average. This is enough for 
il domestic needs and an exportable sur- 
plus of 200,000,000 bu. Prices have im- 


roved materially because of the continued 
od export demand and the fact that there 











In Saint Louis 


When you need the services 
or the advice of a complete 
Trust Company in St. Louis 
and the Southwest—address 
your inquiry to the Missis- 
sippi Valley Trust Company. 

Our Banking, Trust, Bond, 
Real Estate, Safe Deposit, 
Savings and Farm Loan De- 
partments are at your service. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
TRUST COMPANY 


Capital, Surplus & Profits 
$8,500,000 


Member Federal Reserve System 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















will be only a small carry-over from the 
old crop. Should present prospects for 
oats be maintained until harvest there will 
be a record yield, as the acreage of 44,- 
829,000 is 1,506,000 more than last year 
and the largest ever planted to this grain. 

These conditions have encouraged pro- 
ducers, who are selling old grain more free- 
ly, and while the new crops will bring much 
lower prices than were current at this time 
last year the aggregate will be great and 
will provide much surplus money for the 
paying off of old obligations which have 
been a burden on the financial machinery 
of the section for nearly a year. 

There is also a more confident feeling 
among country merchants, who report a 
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moderate increase in buying, although so 
far this applies only to household neces- 7 


Su er- sities and not to machinery and imple- 
ments. Purchasing would be much more 





free were it not for the fact that nearly 

Ss f everything the farmer requires is little 
a et lower in price, with the exception of cer- ‘ 
tain textile staples, principally cottons. t 

High retail prices still constitute a seri- 1 

ous economic stumbling block and _ their c 

adjustment is made difficult by continued I 

high production transportation and dis- I 

tribution costs. Demand for merchandise 2 

continues to compare very well with that t 

at the corresponding time last year, and 1 

this fact also encourages slowness in the il 

marking down of goods. Merchants have t 

their stocks well in hand and are still mak- t 

ing distant commitments cautiously. Open- 0 

ings of fall lines have met with a reason- r 

ably good response, but nothing like the v 

mitaadl te ich eechs ob normal volume of orders for this time of q 
Foccocchsare cha ads yon ore se year, and the disposition is still to buy a 
only what can be moved from the shelves fe 

within a few weeks. Recent clearance sales 1 

ral by wholesalers and jobbers in the Chicago di 

E markets brought about a gratifying turn- cc 

F over, and did much to counteract the hand- ne 


to-mouth habit of retailers, inspiring more Pp! 
E p confidence in the stability of prices, which je 
uU P J has been reflected since in a gain in orders 


both from road forces and by mail. sa 
C There has been a slight decrease in un- bu 


~ pe employment, due to the calls from the M 
country for labor for farm and public im- sh 

of leekabiaiatieete provement work and an increase in op- ne 
pn es erations at many automobile plants. Manu- co 


B facturing generally, is no more active than se 
last month, and in some industries, notably sti 
For the greater rotection steel and farm implements, there has been pr 
f d . ° further curtailment. The steel mills of the te 
0 you an your depositors largest producer are operating at thirty = 
without increased cost. to thirty-five per cent. of capacity, ten blast “ 
mast ‘ ‘ ‘ be 4a] 
Sn thmdonde of tewes and cites these furnaces out of twenty-seven being active, dif 
INSURED checks are now already be- but this work is chiefly on rails and old tio 
ing used by banks as a powerful influ- contracts, as new business is light. The 
ence to attract new business. " t doi bett then f ( 
pas <oncerns ¢ r tha i 
A Master Bond, beautifully designed — od ee see oe ee ee fin 
and framed to hang in the lobby, pro- twenty-five per cent., and some are shut sai 
a — —r Bonds down altogether. The railroads are buying lon 
uard your % " . 
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with some transactions reported as low as 
$20. 

The building trades deadlock continues 
in Chicago and all the construction work 
that is in progress is in the suburbs and 
interior towns. More serious talk of arbi- 
tration has revived hope of an ending of 
the paralysis of this industry, but it is 
rather remote, and even if agreed upon 
could hardly be completed in time to make 
possible much of a_ revival this season. 
Legislative investigations, disclosures of 
graft and indictments may mean progress 
toward more healthy conditions when the 
lockout ends, but are of no present help 
in relieving the distressing housing condi- 
tions or lessening the crippling effects of 
the conflict on general business. Building 
materials have not undergone any further 
reduction in price, as with no demand there 
would be little object in any change of 
quotations, while dealers know that as soon 
as the labor situation is cleared the call 
for supplies will be greater than they can 
meet. In other cities of the district con- 
ditions are better, and building operations 
constitute an important offset to the dull- 
ness in other directions; but operations are 
principally in small units, as large pro- 
jects as a rule are in suspension. 

Conditions in the coal trade are far from 
satisfactory. There was a slight revival of 
buying for domestic purposes in April and 
May, but as a rule householders are not 
showing much interest in anticipating fuel 
needs of next winter, while users of steam 
coal are not disposed to accumulate re- 
serves to a great extent. The result is re- 
stricted mining operations and a growing 
probability of a rush in the fall and win- 
ter that may be greater than producers and 
the railroads can cope with. Prices show 
the usual advance from the low point of 
April, and with no overproduction it is 
difficult to see any likelihood of a reduc- 
tion. 

One of the most hopeful features of the 
financial situation is the manner in which 
savings deposits hold up. There is no 
longer a steady gain, but the condition is 
one of fluctuation, with the average almost 
up to the high point of two months ago, 
when the total for the Chicago banks was 
$494,000,000, compared with $247,000,000 in 
1917. 

The only change in interest rates in the 
last month is in commercial paper, which 
has followed the course of the eastern mar- 
ket down to a range of 61/ to 714 per cent., 
with the bulk of transactions at 7 to 714 
per cent. Brokers’ collateral and custo- 











Developed through the 
growth and experience 
of more than half a cen- 
tury 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board 
Frank O. Wetmore, President 


and the 


First Trust and 
Savings Bank 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board 
Melvin A. Traylor, President 


offer a complete financial 
service, organized and 
maintained at a marked 


degree of _ efficiency. 
Calls and _ correspond- 
ence are invited relative 
to the application of this 
service to local, national 
and to international re- 
quirements. 


Combined resources over 


$375,000,000 























The Woodlawn Trust & Savings Bank 
Chicago 


The strength of Chicago’s outlying banks is evi- 
denced by the unusual number and quality of the 


new bank buildings erected during the past year. 





The accompanying illustration is typical of the 






many structures designed and built by the 
Weary and Alford Company. 





WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 
1732 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
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mers’ loans are 7 per cent. The edge has 
been taken off the investment market by 
the size and frequency of recent offerings. 
Dealers are pretty well stocked up, and 
the slowness of the demand is aggravated 
by unsettlement and further severe de- 
clines in the stock markets. 


o 


CONVENTION DATES 


American Institute of Banking at Minne- 
apolis, July 19-22. 
Ohio at Cleveland, July 13-15. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK CHANGES 
R. B. Fuessle, formerly assistant cashier, 
has been elected a vice-president of the 
National City Bank of Chicago. 
Mr. Fuessle has been with that institu- 





EDW. P. VOLLERTSEN 


Elected cashier of the National City Bank of Chicago, 
formerly vice-president of the Union Trust Company 
of Rochester, N. Y. 


tion since its organization in 1907, has 
worked his way up through the ranks and 
has received this well deserved recognition 
of his ability because of his thorough knowl- 
edge of every phase of banking. 
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Edward P. Vollertsen, formerly  vice- 
president of the Union Trust Company of 
Rochester, New York, has been elected 
cashier of the National City Bank of Chi- 
cago. Mr. Vollertsen has been elected to 
succeed Claude H. Beaty who resigned to 
accept the office of assistant chief examiner 
of the New York Federal Reserve district. 





R. B. FUESSLE 


Former assistant cashier of the National City Bank 
of Chicago, who was elected a vice-president recently 


In going to New York, Mr. Beaty returns 
to the line of work in which he was en- 
gaged before he came to the National City 
Bank. 

Mr. Vollertsen was for many years con- 
nected with the Fidelity Trust Company of 
Rochester, New York, and in 1916 was 
elected secretary of that institution. In 
1920 he resigned to become vice-president 
of the Union Trust Company of Rocester. 
Mr. Vollertsen is widely known among New 
York bankers, having held the office of sec- 
retary of group two, New York State 
Bankers Association. 


ILLINOIS BANKS TO MERGE 


The First National Bank, the Illinois 
Savings and ‘Trust Company, the Illinois 











First Hand Foreign Trade Advice 


F one of your customers should drop in 
some morning, and ask you, “Can I sell 
steel plows in Roumania, and if so, how 

would I go about it?” what would you say? 


It is the answering of just such questions as 
this that makes the service of our foreign de- 
partment valuable to our correspondent banks. 


We have direct connections with the leading 
banks of all European countries, as well as 
banks of the Orient and other parts of the 
world. This enables us to give accurate, 
first-hand credit or trade information upon all 
matters pertaining to foreign business, 


Capital and Surplus $33,000,000 








The Union Trust Company 
Cleveland 




















Title and Trust Company, the State Bank 
of Bloomington, the Safe Deposit Company 
and I.. B. Thomas and Son, all of Bloom- 
ington, Ill., have completed plans to merge. 
The new institution will have resources of 
between $6,000,000 and $7,000,000. 

Three institutions will result from the 
combination, the First National Bank, the 
First Trust and Savings Bank and _ the 
First ‘Title and Securities Company. The 
first named will have a capital of $500,000 
and surplus and profits of $250,000; the 
second a capital of $100,000, surplus about 
$75,000; and the last, a capital of $50,000, 
making the combined capital $650,000. 

Wilber M. Carter will be president, 
Harris K. Hoblit, vice-president; Frank H. 
Rice, cashier. 


ENTERTAINMENT OFFERED 
OHIO CONVENTION 


AT 


The Ohio Bankers Association Convention 
was held in Cleveland on July 13, 14 
and 15. The plans included a_ buffet 
supper and smoker for the gentlemen in 
the evening of the thirteenth, while the 
ladies spent the afternoon in an _ auto- 
mobile tour of the city with buffet supper 
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at one of the country clubs and the evening 
at one of Cleveland’s large motion picture 
theaters. 

On Thursday, July 14, a boatride during 
the afternoon and early evening with buffet 
supper served on board, returning in time 
for Keith’s theater. On Friday, there was 
a ball game between Cleveland and Bos- 
ton, while those who are not “fans” had 
the many golf courses of the city at their 
disposal. 

The entertainment committee, Allard 
Smith, chairman, of the Union Trust Com- 
pany, laid particular stress upon the 
hearty welcome and good times offered to 
the ladies of the visiting delegates. The 
business program was one of the best and 
strongest, as well as the most helpful ever 
offered at this important convention. 


F. O. WATTS ON INTERNATIONAL 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


F. O. Watts, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank in St. Louis, Mo., was ap- 
pointed chairman of the finance committee 
of the American section of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce to represent 
the finance group at the meeting of the 




















promptly executed. 


General Banking 


Buying and Selling 
orders for Liberty Loan Bonds and Victory Notes 


Nominal market quotations on Liberty Bonds are 
furnished daily upon request. 


Correspondent banks are invited to use this service. 
Trust Service 


Foreign Department 


_ The NATIONAL (ITY BANK 


Investments 





of (HICAGO 





Bond Department 
R. U. LANSING, Vice President & Manager 








DAVID R. FORGAN, President 


Banks and Bankers Department 
F. A. CRANDALL, Vice President 




















International Chamber held in London on 


June 28. 


DAILY NEWSPAPER AS FINANCIAL 
ADVERTISING MEDIUM 


“The Daily Newspaper and Its Use by 
a Bank,” was the title of an address to the 
Financial Advertisers’ Association, in con- 
vention at Atlanta, Ga., Tuesday morning, 
June 14. The speaker was G. Prather 
Knapp of the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Iie emphasized the importance of a news- 
paper’s editorial policy to its utility as a 
hank advertising medium. He said in 
part: 


Suppose we look at newspapers which ask us 
or advertising in the same way that we would 
‘k at competing restaurants in which we are 
ered an opportunity to address a few re- 
rks on our business to the gathering of 
ners. Would we choose the conservative quiet 
lace, noted for its good food and its quiet 
sem ly of hungry patrons or would we 
the glittering palace just across the 
cet, where food was of little consequence 
where the patronage was gained by a jazz 


0S8Se 


orchestra, a blind tiger—and a Mack Sennett 
cabaret? 

‘he proprietor of the lobster palace would 
probably offer us a larger audience. He could 
] ably prove that his patrons spend a longer 


time in his place than the patrons of the quiet 
restaurant for business men across the street 
from him. He would answer criticisms of his 
orchestra, his refreshments and his dancing 
girls by saying that he exists not to change 
human nature but to give it what it wants 
He would say the very same thing about his 
restaurant that the publisher of the sensa- 
tional newspaper says about his advertising 
medium but we would not hesitate very long 
in deciding which restaurant we would prefer 
as a place to make a four-minute speech about 
our banks. 

Therefore we are not old fogies or reaction- 
aries when we apply the same test, with the 
Same result, to the conservative newspaper as 
against the sensational newspaper. It is all 
very well to say that the people demand sen- 
sational news and entertainment features in a 
newspaper. Perhaps they do, but the success- 
ful newspaper, from our angle, is the one 
which fills another demand—the demand for 
the solid food of clean news, constructive edi- 
torials and useful information. 


We do not seek in any way to purchase edi- 


torial assistance through advertising, because 
the newspaper which can be bought, at any 
price however high or low, is not worth buy- 
ing. But we do prefer and we are entitled to 
prefer the newspaper which appeals to the 
kind of people we want for customers and 


which appeals in them to the feelings and 
aspirations to which our advertising appeals. 
We do feel that in preferring such a news- 
paper, increasing its revenue and enhancing 
its prestige, we are doing, not the newspaper, 
but our banks and our communities a definite 
service. 

I feel that the banks of the United States 
can use our newspapers in many effective ways 
besides the obvious one of buying white space 
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me 





. Commercial 
2. Savings 
3. Banks and Bankers 





Seven Departments 


All National 
4. Trust 


6. Foreign 
7. Safe Deposit 


This institution with its seven departments is a striking 
illustration of the broad scope which the service of a 


strictly National Bank may now assume under exist- 
ing laws. And each of our departments is actively 


functioning. 


What may we do for you? 


The National Bank of Commerce 





IN ST. 


LOUIS 





Capital, Surplus and Profits, more than $15,000,000.00 


—— 


in them. We can profit by studying their cir- 
culation methods, their editorial policies, their 
news, their pictures, their organization and 
their personnel. We can learn from them valu- 
able lessons of public service. 

We can improve their position as public 
servants while they are improving ours. We 
can profit by close human relation with their 
various departments and we can go hand in 
hand with them in the tremendous publicity 
job of making Americans a nation of savers 
and investors, a conservative people, in the 
best sense of that word. 

The time for it is ripe. The hour has struck 
when America can no longer rely on her opu- 
lent natural resources and her splendid politi- 
cal institutions. Those resources have been 
depleted by waste; those institutions are be- 
ing subjected to every sort of insidious and 
‘lawless attack. A nation that does not save, 
a nation that is cheated of its savings, is a 
nation ripe for revolution. We are in a pe- 
riod, certain to be long, when efficiency and 
business methods are supremely necessary in 
every phase of our national life and as a nation 
we are not as efficient nor as business-like as 
we should be. 

Two of the forces which will make us effi- 
cient and business-like, two of the forces which 
will hold us true to the sacred fundamentals 
of our country’s life, are our newspapers and 
our financial institutions. 


W. B. COWEN CELEBRATES 
BIRTHDAY 


W. B. Cowen, senior vice-president of the 
National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, 
recently celebrated a birthday. At the 
bank, there were cigars, flowers, and felici- 
tations galore. In the evening, there was 
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an old-fashioned birthday dinner, with 
“akes and candles. 

It was a happy occasion, but Gilbert K. 
Chesterton should have been present. For 
Gilbert K. delights in paradoxes, and 
“Chick” Cowen, as he has been called these 
many years, is a paradox without parallel. 
For forty-two years, he has given one hun- 
dred per cent. service to the one institution; 
his daily gait is the drive: yet today his 
looks and actions and words bespeak youth- 
fulness of spirit and “pep” unabated. 

Mr. Cowen’s face is not a familiar one at 
bankers’ conventions, because he has con- 
centrated on the credit side of banking. 
But, in St. Louis and the St. Louis section, 
he knows all comers by their first, last, and 
middle names. 


ORIGINAL IDEA FOR TAX REFORM 


The annual report rendered to the Mis- 
souri Bankers Association by R. F. Me- 
Nally, retiring president, is an interesting 
document. One paragraph, especially, of- 
fers such a keen commentary upon human 
nature, and embodies so original an idea 
for tax reform, that we quote it in full: 

“The enactment of the Secured Debts 
Law was in accord with sound business 
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principles. This will give securities, backed 
hy real estate, a status that will be of profit 
to both borrower and lender and will result 
in more taxes for the.state, as real estate 
loans will now be turned in for taxation at 
the reasonable rate provided for, that un- 
der the old law were not returned because 
of the almost confiscatory rates that would 
apply.” 

This suggestion may not solve the 
fiscal problems of the government, or 
remove the tax worries of the harassed peo- 
ple, but, at any rate, it is a _ pleasant 
thought—that lowered rates of taxation 
might bring increased revenue. 


WHEN THE CREDIT MAN SHOULD 
BE AN OPTIMIST 


John G. Lonsdale, president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in St. Louis en- 
courages the credit man to be optimistic 
in these times in the following: 


There is no doubt about it: 3usiness has 
been very sick; and, when such is an acknowl- 
edged fact with respect to any patient, the 
best we can hope for is a slow process of re- 
cuperation. Therefore, tempered optimism 
should be the order of the day in the com- 
mercial and industrial world, because, if the 
ordinary criteria can be accepted, the worst 
is passing, and forthcoming months will bring 
improvement, which, though slow, will still be 
appreciable. 

The men who pass on credits should be 
among the first to take cognizance of any im- 
provement, just as they were the first to heed 
the danger signals when bullishness ran riot 
in the days of inflation. The business concern 
which has successfully weathered the deflation 





that we have had for the past year possesses 
elements of strength calling for special con- 
sideration. And there is not likely to be an 


early renewal of inflationary and speculative 
tendencies, because, as the Wall street maxim 
goes, “There is no bear like a scared bull.” 

A little pat on the back, then, to your cus- 
tomers who have shown an inclination to play 
the game on the square under adverse condi- 
tions, will be not more than their due and will 
be remembered in the future. The average 
credit man acquires, in the course of time, the 
reputation of being a rather hard citizen. 
That's because he is a credit man, and must 
look for flaws. When the sun is flaming in 
the busines heavens, he must wear blue 
glasses, lest he be blinded by the glitter of 
inflation and over-extension. But, when skies 
have become overcast, the credit man has an 
opportunity to reverse the usual procedure by 
perceiving the bright spots first, and lending 
ehcouragement to the erstwhile bulls who have 
become changed to growling bears. The day 
o uch opportunity is here. 

t's all smile and hustle! 





COMMERCE TRUST COMPANY OF 
KANSAS CITY 


The Commerce Trust Company of Kansas 
City, Mo., at June 30, 1921, showed total re- 
sources of $101,893,750.73, surplus and undi- 
<d profits $2,376,661.08, and deposits 
025,021. 
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Out 
in the 
Northwest 


A BANK with resources 

of over $100,000,000 
—the leading financial in- 
stitution of its section — 
the logical clearing point 
for business intended for 


Twin City territory. 


First 
National 
Bank 


Minneapolis 


Capital and Surplus Ten Million Dollars 





























The Standard American Reference 
Book on International Banking 


Che Iuternational Banking Birerctary, the first American 
directory to be published entirely in the interest of international 
banking, is now ready for distribution. 

The intention of the publishers is to make it the standard reference work 


for American banks interested in foreign business and for foreign banks 
using American banking connections. 


Banks and bankers of the United States and abroad will find this book of 
real value to them in connection with international business. Some of the 
special features included in it are listed below. 


The American Banker will find : 


Information about the banks in all countries with locations of their 
many branches listed alphabetically by cities and towns. 


Lately revised maps of all countries and geographical divisions. 
A large amount of economic information about each country. 


Much financial and general information of value to banks interested 
in international business. 


The Banker Abroad will find: 


The most complete select list of American banks he has seen in 
any international directory. 

Lists of principal correspondents of a large number of American 
banks, enabling him to trace banking connections within the United 
States. 

Valuable financial and economic information with regard to the 
United States. 

Maps of the United States and of the Federal Reserve Banking 


System with interesting information regarding the latter. 


The book is 7 x 10 inches, strongly and handsomely bound in red 
cloth and contains 527 pages, exclusive of maps and inserts, completely 


indexed. 








SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 
253 Broadway, 
New York, U. S. A. 


Please send us prepaid 
International Banking Directory, 
Name 
BID 9'50.000906000dhnse0esseesesbbiresetresneds sesrsesaneeeeosste 
Signed by 



































Western States 


Comprising North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico and Oklahoma 





























KCONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 


WESTERN STATES 


By SAMUEL SosLanp 


N air of expectancy pervades business 
A in the West. Among many commer- 
cial, agricultural and financial interests 
there is hope that the efforts of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to relax to a degree in 
the discount restrictions of the Federal Re- 
serve banks will assist toward,improving 
business. As usual, too, the inauguration 
of the harvest of winter wheat in the West- 
ern states and the favorable progress of 
crops on the whole are inspiring more hope- 
fulness. But there is little improvement 
other than that of a seasonal character in 
general trade conditions as compared with 
a month ago. Even the harvest season is 
not bringing as much employment for la- 
bor or as much business for merchants as 
last year in the rural districts that have 
begun to witness crop gathering activities, 
owing to the continuation of the spirit of 
frugality that prevails among farmers. 

Announcement is expected any day of a 
reduction or modification of the progressive 
discount rates in,effect at the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Kansas City. The Dallas 
and Minneapolis Federal Reserve banks, in 
which the Western states are also vitally 
interested, have already made reductions in 
their rates. The condition of these three 
hanks is improved over that of a month ago 
or a year ago. Yet, even with the addi- 
tional encouragement arising from the ex- 
pressions of Governor W. P. G. Harding 
of the Federal Reserve Board on the oc- 
casion of his recent visit to the West, pres- 
sure for liquidation continues among banks. 
After months and months of preaching a 
policy of a reduction in Federal Reserve 
bank borrowing, after months of rising 
rates at these central banks, rates that 
proved very costly to some member banks, 

after the other disappointments that 
attended rediscounting operations, 

kers of the Western states are in a 

| to liquidate further their borrowings 

he Federal Reserve banks despite the 
that they have already made important 


reductions. Besides, there is a feeling that 
the discount rates are still at a level that 
hardly warrants many banks to attempt to 
undertake rediscount operations on a larger 
scale. In other words, the margin for the 
liability that is assumed in rediscounting is 
not encouraging to borrowing. ‘The Fed- 
eral Reserve bank officers and their board 
at Washington look at the unused credit 
they have available and speak encouraging- 
ly; on the other hand, the member banks 
are looking at the loans they still have at 
the Federal Reserve banks and quietly hop- 
ing to effect more liquidations. ‘Thus, the 
Federal Reserve banks are wielding a con- 
flicting influence. 

That sentiment has been helped slightly 
by the recent statements emanating from 
the Federal Reserve banks is generally ap- 
parent. But, as the actual developments 
following the slight discount rate changes 
are becoming more widely appreciated, the 
help expected from the Federal Reserve 
bank improvement really proves to be of 
very little value toward business recovery. 
What is revealed is that bankers want more 
liquidation. At the same time, there is 
serious doubt as to whether business would 
actually improve with free credits in domes- 
tic channels for any lengthy period. Many 
careful students of banking and business 
maintain that general trade needs more 
Kuropean buying in preference to any other 
stimulus. The Southern portion of the 
Western states needs a broader outlet for 
cotton in particular in foreign markets. In 
the Northern sections the copper producers 
need improvement in the European demand. 
The live stock interests want more Euro- 
pean buying of provisions and _ help 
for domestic industries that would come 
from better foreign purchases of raw 
materials. ‘To loosen the purse strings on 
the credit situation, which is still not easy 
by any means, might stimulate production 


and encourage new enterprises in agricul- 
tural regions, but what would happen to 
these interests with no increase in general 


trade? 
desire that the administration and the Fed- 
Board concentrate on better- 


Those who are asking this question 


eral Reserve 
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ing Kuropean markets for the United 
States rather than on any other means of 
reviving There is apparent a 
gradual increase in sentiment of this char- 
acter partly because of the disappointing 
demand which prevailed for the latest large 
French $100,000,- 


business. 


foreign bond issue, the 
000 loan. 

Hlarvest funds 
will not be so large as a year ago. ‘The 
farmers who exchanged labor and imple- 
ments during the spring are going to ex- 
change labor and tools during the period 
of cutting of wheat and garnering of other 


season requirements of 


crops. In Kansas an agreement has been 
reached among farmers to pay only $3 a 
day and board for harvest workers, com- 
pared with S87, $8 and even more a year 
Fewer hands will be employed at the 
lower wages. Grain dealers and 
millers will not require so much money to 
handle the crop of wheat, although here 
there and millers. who lost 
in their operations the past year 


avo. 


scale of 


and dealers 
heavily 
will be forced to depend on more borrowed 
money. 

Since the last week in May weather con- 
ditions have been more favorable for crops, 
and winter wheat cutting, which is proceed- 
Oklahoma Southern Kansas, is 
marked by climatic conditions. 
In the Dakotas and Montana spring wheat 
is in excellent The general con- 
dition of oats is only fair. Corn has made 
a good start, although excessive moisture 
in the spring delayed planting. During 
May the winter wheat crop suffered some 
deterioration, owing partly to the unfavor- 
able effect of the late spring freeze. How- 
ever, cool temperatures the latter half of 
May and early in June, together with 
rather and widespread rains, 
brought about distinct improvement in the 
condition of the winter wheat plant. « It is 
claimed that the change in temperature will 
the addition of two to three bushels 
in the yield. The first cutting of alfalfa 
hay already has been gathered in Kansas, 

New Mexico, and portions of 
and Nebraska. The tonnage of 
the first cutting was far below normal, and 
the quality of the hay rather poor on the 
whole. 


ing in and 


favorable 


condition. 


generous 


mean 


Oklahoma, 
Colorado 


Domestic demand for flour has improved 
moderately, but bakers, jobbers and other 
continue to follow a_ policy of 
hand-to-mouth buying. The trade is very 
to buy for than current 
which 
is based on the prevailing sharp discounts 
on the July and September deliveries in the 


handlers 
reluctant more 


needs, lacking confidence in values, 
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future market under the spot quotations. 
large sales of flour have been made for 
export, with England a good buyer of 
straight and 95 per cent. patent grades, 
with continental countries, including Hol- 
land, Germany, Belgium, the Scandinavians 
and Finland taking liberal lots of first and 
second clear. Surplus offerings of the 
cheaper grades have been well absorbed, 
and prices for these poor quality supplies 
have advanced more nearly to a parity with 
straight and patent than at any time on the 
crop. Mill production is about 50 per cent. 
of capacity in this territory. 

Foreigners also have been heavy buyers 
of wheat for shipment as far ahead as the 
latter half of September, and, with an 
eager demand from elevator interests who 
sold short to export operators for June and 
first half July shipment to the Gulf ports, 
the record movement from the interior for 
this period of the year has been readily 
Farmers are selling new crop 
wheat on a liberal scale, with a very heavy 
movement expected throughout July and 
August. Thousands of empty cars have 
been accumulated at sidings in the interior 
for the early rush of wheat. Corn also 
marketward on an enormous 
scale, with a fairly liberal movement of oats 
and the sorghum grains. Feeding demand 
for corn is light, and industries are buying 
on a small scale. 

New low levels for the post-war period 
reached on all live stock. The 
cattle and sheep markets are most seriously 
depressed. Cattlemen and sheepmen are 
appealing to Washington for financial re- 
lief measures, and have won the support 
of Governor Harding of the Federal Re- 
serve Board in their campaign for aid 
through the War Finance Corporation. 
Harding’s proposal for a fund for $50,- 
000,000 to aid stockmen, if adopted, would 
help largely in a sentimental way. For ex- 
ample, the Federal Reserve Bank of Kan- 
sas City has found in an exhaustive inves- 
tigation that the Tenth district it covers 
is carrying about $500,000,000, in live stock 
loans. ‘The Dallas, Minneapolis and Chi- 
cago districts also hold enormous amounts 
of live stock Still, there is a feel- 
ing among some of the leaders in the live 
stock industry that, in view of the un- 
usual conditions under which live stock op- 
erations are financed, it would be highly de- 
sirable for the government to take a hand 
in offering a $50,000,000 fund for sentimen- 
tal reasons. It is obvious that the live stock 
industry, while affected by tightness of 
money that is forcing some premature sell- 
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ing of cattle and sheep, is just as seriously 
affected by unemployment, which reduces 
demand for beef and other meats, and by 
the unhealthy conditions surrounding the 
markets for by-products, notably wool and 
hides. 

Another decline of 25 cents in crude oil 
to $1.25 in the Mid-Continent field, together 
with weakness in refined products, added 
to the depression in the oil industry. As 
crude oil is now $2.25 a barrel lower than 
at the opening of 1921, the industry has 
not yet recovered from the shock of slump- 
ing prices. Lumber business continues quiet 
at the lowest prices of the year, dwelling 
demand being the principal outlet. The fact 
that production costs have been sharply re- 
duced is helping the lumber industry, but 
there is need for more readjustments in 
building workers’ wages. ‘The copper and 
other metal interests, excepting silver, con- 
tinue seriously depressed, with an increase 
in unemployment. Recent floods in parts 
1t Colorado affected business in that state. 
Implement trade is only a small fraction 
of that of a year ago, as farmers are still 
verse to buying at current prices. Mer- 
chandise trade in general is also handi- 
capped by the unbalanced relationship of 


prices and unemployment. Automobile 
sales are very light. In the cotton areas 
of Oklahoma dullness prevails, growers who 
are making a new crop having thus far 
found little cheer in markets. If supplies 
make for improvement in business, then the 
Western states can surely count on a turn 
for the better. But will buyers here and 
abroad bring a turn? This is the question 
uppermost in the minds of all classes in 
the West. 


CONVENTION DATES 


Montana at Helena, August 5-6. 

New Mexico at Santa Fe, September 
9-10. 

Wyoming at Sheridan, September. 


WALKER BROTHERS, BANKERS, 
CONSOLIDATED WITH McCOR- 
NICK AND COMPANY 


Following the death of W. S. McCor- 
nick, president and founder of McCornick 
and Company, bankers, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, and one of the most widely known 
figures in Western financial circles, the 
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R. P. BREWER 


Mr. Brewer, who was formerly vice-president of the 
Commerce Trust Company of Kansas City, Mo., was 
recently elected president of the Exchange National 
Bank of Tulsa, Okla., succeeding Earl W. Sinclair, 
who went to New York as president of the Sinclair Oil 
Corporations. 


bank which he established forty-eight years 
ago was consolidated May 18 with Walker 
Brothers, bankers, under the latter name. 
Mr. McCornick’s heirs announced their de- 
sire to retire from the banking business, 
whereupon the merger was consummated. 
The event had special significance in view 
of the fact that the two banks concerned 
are the largest in Utah. 

Following is the official statement by 
Walker Brothers, bankers, announcing the 
merger: 

“As a result of an agreement Walkers 
Brothers, bankers have purchased Mc- 
Cornick and Company, bankers, taking 
over all assets and assuming all lia- 
bilities to depositors. ‘The corporation of 
McCornick and Company, bankers, will 
be liquidated and go out of existence, and 
the consolidate business will be carried on 
by Walker Brothers, bankers. The Mc- 
Cornick bank will be closed today and 
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hereafter all its business will be transacted 
by Walker Brothers, bankers, at their loca- 
tion in the Walker bank building. The de- 
posits of McCornick and Company, bank- 
ers, are approximately $6,700,000, and those 
of Walker Brothers, bankers, approximate- 
ly $9,700,000, making the combined deposits 
approximately $16,400,000. 

“The consolidation is a consequence of 
the serious illness and death of W. S. Mc- 
Cornick and the desire of his heirs to re- 
tire from the banking business. ‘The officers 
and directors of Walker Brothers, bankers, 
feel that the death of Mr. McCornick is 
a distinct loss to this country, as he has 
been one of the ablest figures in the West- 
ern banking world. His sterling qualities, 
keen business instincts, ability and courage 
made him a powerful factor in the develop- 
ment of the community, on which he has 
left such a deep impress. In taking over 
the business which he has built up, Walker 
Brothers, bankers, therefore feel a deep re- 
sponsibility and hope to carry out the high- 
est ideals of both institutions.” 

On the basis of published statements of 
March 25, last, the assets of the two insti- 
tutions total over $24,000,000. Walker 
Brothers, bankers, is a member of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System and the oldest bank 
between the Missouri River and the Paci- 
fic Ocean, having been founded in 1859. 
This is the second time it has absorbed an- 
other bank, the first being in 1904, when it 
purchased the Salt Lake branch of the 
Wells Fargo & Company. 

It is understood that most of the Mc- 
Cornick staff will be retained by Walker 
Brothers, bankers. 

The officers of McCornick and Company, 
bankers, at the time of the merger were: 
W. S. McCornick, president; M. H. Sowles, 
and L. B. MecCornick, vice-presidents; R. 
L. Conely, cashier; W. O. Cleland, assis- 
tant cashier; these with the following com- 
posed the directorate: T. P. Cutler, F. J. 
Hagenbarth, Lawrence Greene. ‘The officers 
of Walker Brothers, bankers, are: L. H. 
Farnsworth, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors; E. O. Howard, president; F. A. 
Fisher and John H. Walker, vice-presi- 
dents; H. M. Chamberlain, cashier; L. C. 
Van Voorhis and EK. A. Bering, assistant 
cashiers. The directors are: L. H. Farns- 
worth, E. O. Howard, John H. Walker, H. 
G. MeMillan, F. A. Druehl, F. S. Murphy, 
T. Ellis Browne, E. J. Raddatz, F. A. 
Fisher, Herbert S. Auerbach, M. K. Par- 
sons, F. C. Jensen, M. A. Keyser and W. 
H. Shearman. 
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Pacific States 


Comprising Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona and Alaska. 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN 
PACIFIC STATES 


THE 


HE readjustment of wages to a peace 

time basis has made considerable head- 
way on the Coast. In the main, workers 
have been acquiescent, realizing that many 
industries would shut down if war time 
scales of wages were insisted upon. In the 
case of the marine workers, the notable lack 
of foreign trade and the natural dullness 
in shipping has made the operating com- 
panies only too agreeable to a tie-up of 
operations until conditions have bettered 
and the marine workers seem to have chosen 
with poor judgment the time to obtain con- 
cessions. Farm labor is again available at 
pre-war prices. All lines of business in 
San Francisco, especially those related to 
the building trades, have been somewhat 
depressed through labor troubles and un- 
employment resulting from lockouts. This, 
in connection with the natural falling off of 
trade during the vacation period, has 
brought about a decrease in volume of 
trade as compared with previous months. 
Building operations are resuming, however, 
to a considerable extent on a wage reduction 
of 714, per cent. Canned goods are moving 
a littel more freely. Retail grocers report 
a volume of business below that of last 
year, with an average reduction in prices 
of 20 per cent., and still declining. Collec- 
tions are fair. New business and lumber 
shipments are in excess of production in 
the Western Oregon and Washington dis- 
tricts. Reports from 112 mills show pro- 
duction to be 30 per cent. below normal. 
Crop prospects in the Northwest are above 
normal and the indications for fall trade 
in all lines are daily becoming more favor- 
able. At present there is no hay movement. 
Advanced wheat prices have resulted in 
considerable movement in this commodity, 
with many still holding, however. The live- 
stock market is dull, nothing moving ex- 
cept dairy cows and hogs. Weather condi- 
tions in California have been for the most 
part favorable. In the Southern portion of 
the state heavy rains have been beneficial 
to late sown grain, orchards, garden truck 
ind forage crops. Through the Northern 


part of the state wheat and barley crops 
are in good condition, being about 80 per 
cent. of normal. The acreage planted to 
rice this year is estimated at about 125,000 
acres as compared with 160,000 acres last 
year. Growers, however, maintain that with 
the customary heavy yield per acre this 
crop will prove profitable, even at the pres- 
ent abnormally low prices. At this time 
rail rates virtually prohibit transcontinental 
shipments of California perishable fruits. 
Growers claim that the perishable .fruit in- 
dustry in California is doomed to destruc- 
tion unless a satisfactory reduction in rates 
is obtained. Directors of the California 
Citrus League have tentatively refused an 
offer of California’s initial railroad lines 
to reduce freight rates on citrus fruits ap- 
proximately 10 per cent., contingent upon 
the shippers abandoning plans for the fur- 
ther development of water transportation 
facilities. With the settlement of the 
legality of the Farm Loan Bank the coast 
banks are setting out to take their places 
in the lives of the farmers. Of the $40,- 
000,000 bonds to be sold, between $2,500,000 
and $3,000,000 have been allotted to the 
Berkely bank for distribution among far- 
mers in California, Utah, Nevada and Ari- 
zona. The Federal Lank Bank at Spokane 
is already swamped with new business and 
it is predicted that that institution will 
shortly be back upon its old basis of $1,- 
000,000 business a month. The commercial 
paper market during the past week has 
been featureless, ruling at 7 to 714, per cent. 
There is little paper being sold. 


& 
CONVENTION DATES 


American Bankers Association at Ios 
Angeles, October 3-8. 
Arizona at Castle Hot Springs, Novem- 


ber. 
LOS ANGELES BANK IN NEW HOME 


The Citizens Trust and Savings Bank, 
located at 736-740 South Hill street, Los 
Angeles, California, opened its new home, 
June 11. 

The bank is the possessor of the first cir- 
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Photo by J. I. Case Threshing Machine Company, Racine, Wis. 


A battery of 18 Case tractors used on the 12,000 acre ranch owned by the Forkner Fig Company near Los Angeles 


cular vault door ever built in the West. 
It was manufactured completely in Los 
Angeles by the Llewellyn Iron Works and 
the Remington Company. The acoustics in 
the building are excellent due to the ceil- 
ing have been deadened to absorb waves of 
sound. Ventilation is so arranged that the 
air is thoroughly changed every ten min- 
utes. Another feature of the interior con- 
struction is the absence of glass or grilles 
to obstruct the tellers. 

Mural decorations in the interior were 
executed by Fausto Tasca, the subjects be- 
ing taken from Monnette’s Chronology of 
California and arranged by Earle Reming- 
ton. The front vestibule decoration is en- 
titled, “In the Beginning,” portraying 
Cabrillo landing in San Pedro Harbor and 
Paul Le Neve entering Los Angeles with 
the party of Coronado’s expedition from 
Mexico City. 

The main banking room has many notable 
decorations, among which are a representa- 
tion of mythological figures of California 
Amazon and wild beasts reputed by early 
Spanish explorers to have inhabited the 
Southwestern region; Drake and his unsuc- 
cessful attempted claiming of the Pacific 
Coast for England; Cabrillo and his claim 
for Spain; Jedediah Smith, the first Ameri- 
can to visit California, a trapper by trade; 
General Fremont conquering California in 
the battle at China and the annexation of 
the territory to the United States; a Span- 
ish fiesta and many others. The mining days 
of California are not forgotten and are rep- 
resented by an illustration of Desert Rat 
Prospector, which covers the mining period. 
The gold rush of °49 is again brought to 


mind by a large painting by Hernando C. 
Villa, whose father arrived in the San 
Gabriel Valley by the immigrant wagon 
route. 

The doors will be open for business from 
8 a.m. to 10 p.m. The stock of the Citi- 
zens ‘Trust and Savings Bank is owned by 
the stockholders of the Citizens National 
Bank, with total resources of over $50,- 
000,000 and is authorized to act in any trust 
capacity. Orra E. Monnette is president. 


NEW VICE-PRESIDENT FOR LOS 
ANGELES BANK 

Charles F. Stern, who has been state 
superintendent of banks for about three 
years, and whose resignation took effect 
June 20, comes to Los Angeles as vice- 
president of the First National Bank of 
Ios Angeles, and of the Los Angeles Trust 
and Savings Bank. 

This appointment is of particular im- 
portance to Southern California, in that 
Mr. Stern, through his past experience, is 
equipped with not only a wide knowledge 
of banking conditions throughout the entire 
state, but also with an almost unequalled 
knowledge of business and banking person- 
nel and a thorough understanding of com- 
modity movements in California. 

Mr. Stern was appointed state superin- 
tendent of banks on December 14, 1918 
and throughout the difficult period of re- 
construction has faced and solved problem 
after problem vitally affecting the entire 
business interests of the West. Through a 
policy of cooperation with the bankers of 
the state, and through close application to 
detail, he has aided greatly in protecting 
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= Automobile Trips. 











LOS ANGELES 


= A. B. A. Convention Those contemplating attending the A. B. 
= A. Convention in October are cordially in- 


= vited to call upon us for any advance service or information. 


Information. Our Department of Research and Service is at the 

call of any banker who wants to know of the com- 
merce, industry or agriculture of this region, or fundamental economic 
conditions regarding them, for himself or for a customer. 
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Our Automobile Map of Southern California, E 
gladly sent you for the asking, shows more : 
than 2000 miles of paved roads reaching all the towns, resorts, beaches, 


==5 mountain camps and scenic points within 100 miles of Los Angeles. 


We will take pleasure in arranging for you, in advance, the rental of 
an automobile with or without driver for your use while here. 
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Banking Service. If you have customers coming to Los Angeles 
give them letters to us. 
Departmental Bank, the largest institution of its kind in the Southwest, 
rendering every banking service, and with a tradition of great consider- 


This is a Complete 


= ation toward all who enter our doors—whether as permanent customers 


or as strangers. 
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California from the business reaction which 
has affected both business and banking 
throughout the nation. 

Mr. Stern brings to Los Angeles an in- 
timate knowledge of the resources of the 
state, of the financial needs of its people, 
and a thorough understanding of com- 
modity supplies and demands, and his addi- 
tion at the present time to the official staff 
of the First National Bank and the Los 
Angeles Trust and Savings Bank is of par- 
ticular value, not only to California itself, 
but also to Arizona, Nevada and New Mex- 
ico, since Los Angeles banks are lending 
material aid to the financing of the com- 
modities of the entire Southwest. 

Born in Arcata, Humbolt County in 
1880, of pioneer stock, a native Californian 
f the third generation, he was a member 
of the class of 1903 of the University of 
California, and for ten years thereafter was 
engaged in the wholesale grocery and job- 
bin Northern California, and 
i) lumber operations in Humbolt and Trin- 
ity Counties. He was appointed to the 
siate hoard of education in June, 1914, and 
of the California 
which 


g business in 


liter became a member 


State highway commission, position 
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he held previous to his appointment as 
state superintendent of banks. 


BANK OF ITALY OPENS NEW HEAD 
OFFICE 


The Bank of Italy’s new head office build- 
ing, at Market, Powell and Eddy streets, 
San Francisco, Cal., had its formal opening 
on June 27, 28 and 29. 

The bank set aside those days for public 
inspection of its new edifice, the largest 
exclusive bank building in the United States 
with the exception of the National City 
Bank in New York City. 

There was a most remarkable opening re- 
ception as on the first day between the 
hours of 12:00 noon and 10:00 p- m., 25,140 
people visited the building; on the second 
day between the hours of 10:00 a. m. and 
10:00 p.m. the visitors numbered 30,017, and 
the last day of the public reception, the 
number admitted between the hours of 
10:00 am. and 1:00 p. m. was 8,691. The 
banking room and building were regularly 
opened for business on June 30. 

First organized in October, 1904, the 
Bank of Italy has progressed rapidly dur- 
ing the succeeding seventeen years, until 
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FOR PUBLICITY PURPOSES THE ‘‘PERFECTION” DESK MEMO RECORDS 


furnish a positively direct medium. Its usefulness is so varied it will be retained by the 
recipient for users convenience always, and not given away or laid aside as is the fate 
of almost all desk devices used for advertising purposes. 


It is a very high class article, and dignified, carrying your message direct to the party 


For the purpose above outlined and for use 
in your offices or home, further information 
with samples, will be furnished without 
obligation upon receipt of your inquiry. 


HALE SPECIALTY CO., INC. 


Sole Manufacturers 


108-118 No. Jefferson Street 
CHICAGO, ILL 


Member Chicago Association of Commerce 














today it stands in the front rank of Ameri- 
can financial instiutions. Its ownership is 
vested in 4,000 California citizens, whose 
confidence and faith has made possible its 
remarkable development. ‘The opening of 
the new building marks a distinct epoch 
not only in the growth of the Bank of Italy, 
but in the progress of California and San 
Francisco as well. 

With resources of more than $160,000,000, 
the Bank of Italy is now the largest bank 
in the West. It has over 235,000 depositors, 
ranking second in this particular in the 
United States. It has twenty-six branches 
in twenty California cities. The first of 
the larger institutions in this country to in- 
stitute state-wide branch banking, employed 
in continental Europe and Canada, it has 
become the chief American exponent of the 
branch system. 


THE CREDIT PROBLEM IN 
CALIFORNIA 


In an address before the Retail Mer- 
chants’ Credit Association of Los Angeles, 
Inc., E. H. Tucker, formerly assistant Fed- 
eral Reserve Agent of the Federal Reserve 
Bank at San Francisco said in part: 


The primary problemns of the retail credit 
man of Southern California are not the im- 
mediate problems of granting credit today. 
They are rather the problems which will af- 
fect the ability of his customer to pay tomor- 
row. 

The period of world readjustment has dealt 
kindly with the retail credit man of Southern 
California. In face of shrinking inventories 
and more difficult collections as values recede, 
the constant influx of people from other sec- 
tions has maintained sales and permitted the 
retail merchant to adjust inventories and 
losses more easily than has been the case in 
the rest of the country. 

However, it must not be forgotten that if 
this present advantage is pressed to the limit 
the Southern California retailer will inevitably 
subject himself to severe competition from 
new concerns which will emphasize the down- 
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ward movement of commodity prices and in- 
crease the troubles of the credit man. The 
simple, though somewhat painful, remedy for 
this situation is to continue inventory reduc- 
tions and to pass them on to consumers as 
rapidly as consistent with financial ability. 
Such a program will tend to retain the local 
retail field for local concerns and to act as 
insurance against future losses. 

The second problem is more serious. Its re- 
lation to the profit and loss account is as real, 
although possibly is no longer merely the play- 
ground of the United States. It has passed 
the period when it can expect to continue its 
retail business upon the basis of income re- 
ceived from Eastern property. Today many 
California residents are having to return to 
Eastern states because of shrinkage in income. 
This means shrinking purchasing power and 
increasing credit problems for the retailer of 
California. 

The future retail credit in California is, 
therefore, closely interwoven with the develop- 
ment of industry in California, the income 
from which will offset the loss from decreasing 
income from Eastern investments, thereby per- 
mitting the uninterrupted growing retail trade, 
with retail credit based upon permanent income 
derived from California industry. 

One factor will primarily determine whether 
California will take advantage of its great op- 
portunity. That is the immediate development 
of sufficient supplies of cheap power to turn 
the wheels of growing industry. This develop- 
ment can not wait upon vague demands for 
public ownership or upon the building up of 
great public organizations for the exploitation 
of the vast hydro-electric power resources of 
California. 

It must come through the power utility com- 
panies of this state, which already have the 
organization and are even now pushing their 
vast development program under the super- 
vision of the California State Railroad Com- 
mission, thereby assuring fair play for utility 
companies, investors in the obligations of those 
companies and consumers of the power which 
they produce. 


PASADENA AND LOS ANGELES 
BANKS MERGED 


The legal merging of the Union Banks 
of Pasadena with the Los Angeles Trust 
and Savings Bank, the stock of which is 
owned by the stockholders of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles, is completed. 

Announcement is also made of a $500,000 
increase in the capital stock of the First 
National Bank and a similar increase in 
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the capital stock of the Los Angeles Trust 
and Savings Bank, which increase was nec- 
essary in order to carry out the terms of 
the merger. 

Under this merger Southern California 
now has a banking institution, under the 
presidency of Henry M. Robinson, with an 
aggregate capital, surplus and undivided 
profits of $13,000,000; deposits of more than 
$107,000,000, and total resources of more 
than $130,000,000. 

The merger has taken more than six 
months to complete, and will operate in 
Pasadena under the name of “The Union 
Trust and Savings Branch” of the Los 
Angeles Trust and Savings Bank. It is 
announced that the Pasadena branch re- 
tains all of its individuality; all of its pres- 
ent personnel, and all of its close relation- 
ship with the citizens of Pasadena. There 
is not a change in a director, officer or em- 
ployee from one end of the line to the 
other. Every officer or employee who was 
connected with the Union Banks before the 
merger is retained. 

Dr. John Willis Baer, who is a vice-presi- 
dent of the Los Angeles Trust and Savings 
Bank, formerly president of the Union 
Banks, is the chief executive officer and 
managing director in charge of the Pasa- 
dena Bank. 


MARSHALL HALE PRESIDENT OF 
SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


Marshall Hale, one of San Francisco’s 
leading merchants, has accepted the presi- 
dency of the new Liberty National Bank of 
San Francisco, now in process of formation. 
The bank will be open day and night. It 
will have an authorized capital of $2,000,000, 
of which $1,000,000 is paid in, and a surplus 
of $100,000. 


EQUITABLE TRUST APPOINTS REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN SAN 
FRANCISCO 


The state banking department of Cali- 
fornia has recently authorized H. C. Hard- 
ing, to maintain offices in San Francisco as 
Pacific Coast representative of the Equi- 
table Trust Company of New York, the 
third largest trust company in the country. 
The offices are located on the seventh floor 
of the American National Bank building. 

Mr. Harding is a graduate of Leland 
Stanford University. He has had a diversi- 
fied banking experience having been asso- 
ciated with the International Banking Cor- 
poration in San Francisco and the Lumber- 





First Bank to Incorporate in Hawa 





HONOLULU, HAWAII 
Cable Address: ‘‘Bankoh”’ 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $2,222,588.03 
SD cissasanteskiwncene 20,047,726.81 


C. H. Cooke, President 
E. D. Tenney, Vice-Pres. E.F. Bishop, Vice-Pres. 
Roxor Damon, 2d V-P. G. G. Fuller, 2d V-P. 
Frank C rawford, 2a V-P. R. MeCorriston, Cash’r 


Branch Banks:—Lihue, Jsland of Kauai; 
Waipahu, Jeland of Oahu; Waialua, Island of 
Oahu; Kapaa, Island of ‘Kauai. 


Prompt handling of collections through close connec- 
tions on each of the in the Territory. 











man’s Trust Company, both in San Fran- 
cisco and Portland, Oregon. He recently 
resigned from Blair & Company, Inc., whom 





H. C. HARDING 


Appointed representative in San Francisco for the 
Equitable Trust Company of New York 


he represented in Cleveland, to assume his 
present duties. Several months ago, Mr. 
Harding was appointed Pacific Coast rep- 
resentative of the company and prior to the 
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opening of an office he conducted a very 
careful and thorough investigation of busi- 
ness and financial conditions on the Pacific 
Coast. Prior to the establishing of this 
Pacific Coast office, the Equitable Trust 
Company had no representative West of 
Chicago. 


TACOMA NATIONAL BANK IN 
NEW HOME 


The Tacoma National Bank is now es- 
tablished in its new banking home at 
Twelfth street and Pacific avenue, ‘Tacoma, 
Wash. While the bank opened for business 
in the new building on ‘Tuesday, May 31, 
the formal opening did not take place un- 
til Saturday evening, June 4 when a recep- 
tion was held by the officers and directors 
of the institution. The building is Italian 
Renaissance in design. It is of reinforced 
concrete three stories and basement, faced 
from the sidewalk to the first story win- 
dow sills with polished granite and above 
with Wilkeson sandstone. The main en- 
trance is on Pacific avenue with richly 
carved stone entablatures and bronze doors. 
These lead into an outer vestibule which 
gives access to an inner vestibule or lobby. 
Both the vestibule and the lobby are richly 
finished in Caen stone, with marble tiled 
floors and ornamental plaster ceilings. 
From the lobby access is had directly in 
front to the main banking room; on the 
right is the president’s office and on the 
left the stairway and elevator. The offices 
and cages of the officials are arranged so 
as to leave the center of the room entirely 
clear, save for the marble writing tables. 
There is a mezzanine floor to this room 
reached from the lobby. 

On the second floor of the building are 
installed the accounting, bookkeeping and 
real estate departments of the bank. Space 
has been reserved on this floor for the 
bank’s future expansion requirements. On 
the third floor, Chester Thorne, chairman 
of the board of directors, has a suite of 
offices, and here, too, are the directors’ 
room, employees’ rest room, lunch room and 
kitchen. The basement is given over to the 
safe deposit department and the vaults of 
the bank. These latter are constructed of 
concrete and have a wall thickness of not 
less than eighteen inches in any place. ‘The 


safe deposit vaults have a capacity of 12,- 
000 boxes. The ‘Tacoma National Bank has 
a capital of $1,000,000. 5S. M. Jackson is 
president. 
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NEW BANK FORMED IN SAN 
FRANCISCO. 


Day and night banking is to be inaugu- 
rated in San Francisco with the opening 
of the Liberty National Bank at Market 
and Mason Streets, in the building now 
occupied by the Market Street Branch of 
the Bank of Italy. 

Announcement has been made by Mar- 
shall Hale, president of the bank, that 
the Liberty National Bank has taken over 
the Bank of Italy’s building at Market 
and Mason Streets, where complete equip- 
ment is already provided, including one 
of the largest safe deposit vaults in San 
Francisco, with a capacity of 11,000 indi- 
vidual boxes. 

The Liberty National Bank has an 
authorized capital of $2,000,000, of which 
amount $1,000,000 is fully paid in, with a 
surplus of $100,000. Its sponsors include a 
group of prominent San Francisco business 
and professional men interested in provid- 
ing a service for the many thousands of 
people who find it difficult or inconvenient 
to reach the banks during the day. The 
plan for day and night banking is calcu- 
lated to meet an existing demand, and in 
its general outline parallels the system em- 
ployed by the Harriman National Bank of 
New York City, as well as several Los 
Angeles institutions. The bank is to remain 
open until midnight every day except Sun- 
days and holidays, while the safe deposit 
vaults will be open every day in the year 
until midnight, including both holidays and 
Sundays. The service of the bank will be 
complete in every particular, providing sav- 
ings and commercial account facilities as 
well as safe deposit vaults. 

The officers of the bank will be: Marshall 
Hale, president; George A. Webster, W. D. 
Fennimore, Oliver J, Olson, vice-presidents; 
F. M. Buckley, cashier; Daniel C. Murphy, 
John I. Hickey, assistant cashiers. 

Dan C. Murphy, past president of the 
State Federation of Labor and Labor Coun- 
cil, will resign as president of the San 
Francisco Board of Education, which office 
he now holds, in order to take charge of the 
Liberty National Bank’s savings depart- 
ment. 

It is expected that as soon as the neces- 
sary authorization is secured and _ final 
arrangements completed for turning over 
the building, business will be immediately 
started by San Francisco’s newest bank. 
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Dominion of Canada 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, British Columbia, Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island and Yukon 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


By J. W. Tyson 
5 greed while the end of the depression 
has not yet been reached, it is gener- 
ally conceded that we have at least passed 
the worst of it, was the opinion regarding 
the future financial and business situation 
expressed at the annual meeting of the 
Sterling Bank of Canada by President G. T. 
Somers, while at the annual meeting of the 
Imperial Bank President Peleg Howland ex- 
pressed the view that “gradually matters 
will adjust themselves and when they do 
there will come to us an era of prosperity 
such as we have never seen.” As for the 
present, however, there is little change in 
the money situation and the adjustment of 
prices to a basis where surplus goods will 
be absorbed and normal consumption §re- 
sumed continues slowly with the result that 
there is much frozen capital in retailers’ 
stocks, in warehouse shelves, and in inven- 
tories of manufacturers, not to mention 
original producers such as the lumber in- 
terests. 

However, there is some easing up in the 
direction of current credits as indicated by 
the bank statement to the end of April. 
During the month there was another small 
increase in current loans. This continued 
the tendency noted since February when 
the deflation movement which took current 
credits down more than $50,000,000 in a 
few months came to a conclusion. During 
April, too, there was a decline in savings 
deposits which marks an interesting devel- 
opment, it being the first indication of de- 
clining income on the part of the people 
in many months, in fact the first since the 
beginning of the war, with the exception 
of those fluctuations which marked the 
flotation of government loans. ‘The com- 
parative figures of savings deposits and 
current loans in the past year follows. 

Demand deposits also declined during the 
inonth and total deposits are only about 
$3,500,000 larger than they were a year ago, 
though savings are up over $100,000,000. 

Conditions are depressed in a_ business 
vay in Western Canada. Thus far the early 














1920 Savings deposits Current loans 
April $1,209,573,990 $1,347,238, 230 
May 29,073,515 1,349,079,981 
June 1, 243,700,977 
July . 1,253,170,443 
August , 1, 261,647,732 
September 1,270,194,097 


October 
November 
December 
1921 
January 
February 
March 
April 





1,264,490,463 


1, 266,253,381 
1, 280,982,873 
1,281,145,047 








prospects for a bumper crop have failed 
to create an optimism to counteract the 
pessimism caused by the decline in the mar- 
ket for wheat and other farm products. 
There has been plenty of moisture in prac- 
tically all parts of the prairie country and 
frosts have not done any serious damage. 
In parts of the South country in fact the 
conditions are such as they have not been 
for many years because of the unusual rain-, 
fall in these semi-arid areas. But the feel- 
ing prevails that production costs will not 
leave a very great margin of profit. Under 
the circumstances there is not as much in- 
terest in the West as might be anticipated 
in the inquiry into marketing conditions be- 
ing conducted by federal commission. For 
this the fact there have been other similar 
inquiries without doing a great deal of good 
seems to be responsible. At the same time 
there is a growing feeling that the high 
freight rates have a very practical bearing 
on the question. A demand for lower rates 
is tempered by the fact, however, that the 
government railways showed a deficit last 
year of $100,000,000 more, including charges, 
ete. What is evidently required is a_re- 
duction in costs as well as a reduction in 
rates and here the effect of high wages and 
unsound operating conditions are being bet- 
ter appreciated since Hon. F. B. Carvel, 
chairman of the Dominion Railway Com- 
mission took advantage of his recent tour 
to present some rather startling facts as to 
amounts paid, hours of employment, etc. 

The foreign trade figures for the fiscal 
year ending March 31 shows, as was antici- 
pated several months ago, a striking rever- 
sal of Canada’s balance of trade since 
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Are You Interested in Canadian Trade? 


If so, this bank can be of service to you. With Branches 
and direct connections in all important centres through- 
out the Dominion and a Foreign Department maintained 
exclusively for their needs, Importers and Exporters can 
rely upon an unexcelled service. 

For turther particulars write 


Foreign Department 


Standard Bank of Canada 


TORONTO 


- - - §$100,000,000.00 




















March, 1920, says the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce. Instead of having an excess 
of exports amounting to $222,000,000, Can- 
ada has now an unfavorable balance of $30,- 
000,000. ‘The figures for periods of twelve 
months, show, however, that our’ im- 
port trade, which expanded rapidly from 
March to November, entered in the latter 
month on a period of contraction which 
gives promise of becoming as pronounced as 
was the expansion of a year ago. ‘This is 
borne out by a comparison of the value 
of imports during March, 1921, viz., $92,- 
566,829, with that during March, 1920, viz., 
$142,509,319, a decrease of 35 per cent. A 
comparison of the value of the exports for 
these two months shows a decline of 27 per 
cent., while a comparison of their value for 
the last two fiscal years shows a decline of 
only 6 per cent. 
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UNION BANK IN FAR NORTH 


Carrying banking accommodation for the 
first time into the new Northern Oil Dis- 
trict of Western Canada the Union Bank 
of Canada will open a branch at Fort Smith 
in latitude 60 degrees north. B. C. Beyer 
has already left Peace River Crossing and 
started into the sub-Artic to establish this 
farthest north bank for the Union in the 
MacKenzie District. He accompanies one 
of the earliest parties getting away to the 
new Fort Norman fields in which an im- 
portant strike was made last fall by the 
Imperial Oil Company, the Canadian sub- 
sidiary of the Standard Oil Company which 
has already spent millions in testing opera- 


tea 


tions over a large area of Western Canada. 

Fort Smith is the natural gateway to 
the Mackenzie District and will be the new 
seat of government as headquarters of the 
administrator. The mission of the Union 
Bank takes Mr. Beyer more than 900 miles 
from Edmonton and it is doubtful if a 
Canadian banker has entered on a more 
romantic task since the pioneering days of 
the Yukon gold camps in ’98. 

This branch is not expected to return 
profits but rather to hold the territory. In 
this respect the venture differs from the 
early mining days in the American West. 
The early Western banker in the United 
States usually charged high rates and ex- 
pected to make “his” in a short time to 
guard against the event of the district 
petering out. Canadian bank branches, on 
the other hand, not being dependent upon 
local deposits for funds and having large 
capital reserves do business at rates very 
little above those charged in the larger 
commercial centers even though there may 
be little or no profit. 

Another new branch of the bank is lo- 
cated at Fort Norman on the Mackenzie 
River, 1,400 miles north of Kcmonton. 


GREAT WEST BANK 


An extension of one year has_ been 
granted in connection with the application 
of the promoters of the Great West Bank 
for a charter under the Canadian Bank 
Act. This allows until July 1922 to secure 
$50,000 in stock subscriptions as required 
under the act. The experiences in connec- 
tion with the promotion have thus far been 
far from gratifying and the idea of a West- 














ern bank financed by Western capital for 
Western needs does not seem likely to be 
very successful against the big national in- 


stitutions with branches right across the 
country and large mobile resources which 
can be shifted readily as crop or other 
trade requirements demand. One of the 
directors of the Great West Bank recently 
stated in Regina: 

“Unfortunately so much time has_ been 
lost by unfortunate happenings that it 
would have been impossible to have com- 
pleted the sale of sufficient stock by July 
next to enable the bank to complete or- 
ganization proceedings and start up in busi- 
ness. The slump in the price of grain and 
cattle and the tightening up of the money 
market are one of the unfortunate in- 
cidents which have delayed the preliminaries 
leading up to the first statutory meeting 
of the shareholders.” 


BANK OF MONTREAL CHANGES 


W. H. Hogg, manager of the Vancouver 
branch, and recently acting-superintendent 
of the British Columbia branches, has been 
appointed superintendent of British Colum- 
bia branches, with headquarters in Van- 
couver. He will be succeeded in the man- 
agership of the Vancouver branch by G. F. 
Laing, manager of the Yonge and Welling- 
ton street branch, Toronto. J. G. Hunger- 
ford, the inspector of the British Columbia 
branches, has been appointed assistant su- 
perintendent and inspector of the British 
Columbia branches. 

Ik. S. J. Martin, the manager of the 
Yonge and Queen street branch, Toronto, 
as manager of the branch at Peterborough, 
Ont., will succeed C. C. Abbott, who is re- 
tiring after forty years’ service with the 
bank. Mr. Martin was manager of the 
Saskatoon branch for some time prior to 
his promotion to the Yonge and Queen 
street branch in Toronto, in 1919. C. S. 
R. Laidlaw, of the Carlton street branch 
in ‘Toronto, succeeds Mr. Martin. 


STERLING BANK REPORT 


rhe tendency of the Canadian banks to 
curtail current loans is reflected in the an- 
nual statement of the Sterling Bank, which 
shows that during the year such credits 
were reduced from $8,476,000 to $6,754,000 
or by $1,722,000. Despite this curtailment 


in business, however, there was no reduc- 
tion in net profits, which were $255,976 com- 
pared with $251,347 in the preceding year. 
Of this amount $98,418 was distributed in 
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dividends compared with $85,884 and $83,- 
000 was allowed for depreciation. Other 
amounts distributed are compared in the 
following summary: 








1921 1920 1919 

Balance forward .. $42,943 $40,909 $40,874 
Net profits ---- 255,976 251,347 213,632 
$298,919 $292,256 $254,506 

Dividends ... $98,418 $85,884 $73,146 
Reserves _.......... 50,000 50,000 50,000 
. RSE 29,935 23,429 20,451 
Res. for Dep.. 83,000 70,000 50,000 
Balance ian 37,564 42,943 40,909 
eee samaenasias 20,000 20,000 
$298,919 $292,256 $254,506 

The balance sheet also showed that the 


bank had reduced its obligations to the gov- 
ernment by $2,500,000 and this with the 
reduction in current loans is evidence of 
the progress of deflation. Of total assets 
of about $23,000,000 the bank has over $9,- 
000,000 invested in government bonds, plac- 
ing it in a very strong position as regards 
immediately available assets. 


IMPERIAL BANK REPORT 


Although current loans were not reduced, 
but in fact were increased by more than 
$1,500,000, and total assets showed little 
change, there was some contraction in the 
profits of the Imperial Bank for the year 
ending April 30. The net figures were 
$1,287,061 compared with $1,379,31 in the 
previous year and $1,247,519 for the year 
ending in 1919. The following summary 
indicates the main features of the profit 
and loss account for the past three years 
together with the manner of distribution: 

1920-21 


1919-20 1918-19 








Net profits ....$1,287,061 $1,379,319 $1,247,516 
Bal. forward 1,062,278 865,459 1,204,943 
$2,349,339 $2,244,77 $2,452,459 
Dividends ...... $910,000 $910,000 $840,000 
Pension fund 142,500 142,500 142,500 
EE cnbeuy. ‘sonieicms -- oat . 34,500 
Taxes 125,000 125,000 70,000 
Reserve ina asinine eigenen 500,000 
Repatriation.... ......... ‘ 5,000 snndecengens 
Balance 1,171,839 1,062,278 865,459 
$2,349,339 $2,244,778 $2,452,459 
Earn. on cap. 18.38 19.70 17.81 
*Earnings rate 8.3 9.0 8.2 
Dividend ........ 12—1 12—1 12 
*On aggregate of the average capital, re- 


serve and balance forward. 


In view of the increase in current loans 
it is significant that there was a reduction 
during the year of over $2,000,000 in call 
loans in Canada and an increase of more 
than $3,500,000 in municipal loans. Hold- 
ings of public securities—including British 
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Treasury bills—were reduced by nearly $3,- 
200,000, indicating how war-time obligations 
are being wiped off. Savings deposits were 
larger by over $9,100,000, but demand de- 
posits were reduced by $7,780,000. 


IMMIGRATION LAW TO BENE- 
FIT CANADA 


U. S. 


Col. J. S. Dennis of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, a recognized authority on immi- 
gration and colonization, believes the United 
States Immigration Restriction Act will 
benefit Canada immensely and add to its 
population thousands of European settlers 
of excellent class who otherwise would have 
gone to the United States. 

“Though Canada has in force more string- 
ent immigration regulations than at any 
time in its history,” said Col. Dennis, “the 
restrictions do not apply to farmers, farm 
laborers or domestic servants. Canada is 
bidding for the agricultural classes. 

“Never before, owing to disturbed Euro- 
pean conditions, was there a better class 
of immigrants offering, and Canada, unlike 
the United States, wants population. Im- 
migrants are eager to come to America and 
it is not the foot-loose and fancy free type. 
It is the substantial farmer or farmer's 
If conditions were right in England 
they would never 


son. 
and Northern Europe 
think of coming. 

“Now the uncertainty of the times has set 
these men thinking of opportunities in this 
country. They are keen to come and com- 
pared to the men and women we welcomed 
ten years ago, they are infinitely better 
human material. 

“Canada’s opportunity to people its vast 
Western agricultural areas with immigrants 
of the right sort will be largely augmented 
through the United States Restriction Act.” 


& 
A. I. B. Convention Notes 


The 1921 convention of the American In- 
stitute of Banking, which is to be held at 
Minneapolis July 19 to 22, promises to be 
a memorable one, not only because of the 
large attendance and the excellence of its 
program, but because of the hospitality of 
neighboring chapters, which will entertain 
the delegates during the meeting and en- 
route to and from the convention city. 

St. Paul Chapter will act as host to the 
institute during one afternoon and evening 
and Duluth will entertain during the two 
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days following the convention, the plan be- 
ing for Eastern delegates to sail from that 
city on Sunday evening. 

Milwaukee Chapter has issued an invita- 
tion asking all delegates to be its guests on 
the afternoon and evening of Sunday, July 
17. 

© 


According to the program those scheduled 
to speak are W. D. Simmons, Associated 
Simmons Hardware Companies, St. Louis; 
KE. W. Decker, president Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank, Minneapolis; John H. Pue- 
licher, president Marshall and Ilsley Bank, 
Milwaukee, and vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association; A. A. Crane, 
vice-president First National Bank of Min- 
neapolis; Charles Dennelly, president of the 
Northern Pacific Railway Company; Joseph 
Chapman, founder of the Institute’s oldest 
chapter, and vice-president L. S. Donald- 
son Company, Minneapolis; Dr. Walter 
Lichtenstein, foreign trade adviser First 
National Bank, Chicago; D. C. Wills, Fed- 
eral Reserve agent at Cleveland, formerly 
member Federal Reserve Board. Other 
prominent men are arranging their affairs 
with the idea of attending but have asked 
that no announcement be made at this time 
of their addresses. Many younger men, 
well known in the banking world and active 
in Institute affairs, will take part in the 
symposium on foreign trade, the debate and 
the chapter presidents’ conference. 

Subjects have not in all cases been agreed 
upon, but Mr. Donnelly, Mr. Decker and 
Mr. Simmons will deliver three of the five 
industry talks. Mr. Crane will welcome the 
delegates and Mr. Puelicher will speak re- 
garding the work of the educational com- 
mittee of the American Bankers’ 
tion. Dr. Lichtenstein will lead the sympo- 
sium on foreign trade. 

The departmental conferences, which will 
be held during the luncheon hour of the 
first three days of the convention, are be- 
ing arranged by a committee of which J. 
W. Bradley, vice-president Old National 
Bank, Spokane, Wash., is chairman. Each 
of the ten groups will be under the leader- 
ship of an Institute man of recognized ability 
in that branch of the banking business. 
The conference program is as follows: 

Advertising and publicity: Frank Merrill, 
publicity manager Northwestern National 
Bank, Minneapolis; auditing and account- 
Godfrey F. Berger, New York City 
New York State Banking 
Department; bonds and investments: H. EF. 
Pittsburgh representative Guaranty 


Associa- 


ing: 


representative 


Reed, 
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Trust Company, New York; business devel- 
opment: W. H. Wilkes, assistant to presi- 
dent National Bank of Commerce, St. 
Louis; collections and transits: P. B. Det- 
weiler, Philadelphia National Bank; credits: 
Clay Herrick, Cleveland, Ohio; foreign ex- 
change and foreign trade: Bruce Baird, 
manager foreign department Hibernia Bank 
and Trust Company, New Orleans, La.; 
mutual savings banks: George Wright, 
Bowery Savings Bank, New York City; 
office management: W. K. Lyle, assistant 
cashier and office manager Federal Reserve 
Bank, Chicago; trust functions: Aksel K. 
Bodholdt, Chicago, II. 


© 


At the commencement exercises of New 
York Chapter, Inc., American Institute of 
Banking, a section of the American Bank- 
ers Association, held on June 9, at Aeolian 
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Hall, thirty-one chapter members repre- 
senting twenty-five of the leading New York 
banks received the certificate of the In- 
stitute. A highly entertaining and success- 
ful program preceded the awarding of 
prizes and diplomas and included several 
choral selections by the New York Bank’s 
Glee Club. Russell L. Becker of the Guar- 
anty ‘Trust Company presented the class pa- 
per, and Professor J. Duncan Spaeth of 
Princeton University addressed the gradu- 
ates on the subject: “America and Europe.” 

Prizes for distinction in scholarship were 
awarded to: third year, standard course: 
Oliver B. Hill, Chase National Bank; sec- 
ond year, standard course: John J. Golden, 
Federal Reserve Bank; first year, stand- 
ard course: Lucius Hopkins Miller, Na- 
tional City Bank; preparatory, (regular 
program of studies): Eva Muehlfeld, Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce. 


The F. F. A. Convention 
By Earl R. Obern 


Manager Publicity Department, Noel State Bank, Chicago, III. 


HE annual convention of the Fi- 
nancial Advertisers Association 
was held at Atlanta, Ga., June 

13 and 14, 

The president of the association, 
Lloyd H. Mattson unfortunately was 
not able to attend the convention to 
make the president’s annual address, so 
Frank D. Connor, first vice-president of 
the association acted as chairman. 

The first speaker on the program was 
Herbert S. Houston of Doubleday, 
Page & Company, New York, who made 
a splendid address on how to advertise 
to the “man on the street,” so as to 
interest him in purchasing bonds, and 
having a banking connection. His 
topic was “Financial Advertising from 
the Reader’s Angle.” 

Thomas B. McAdam of the Mer- 
chants National Bank, Richmond, Va., 
spoke on “The Salable Bank” touching 
on the point that the bank that sells it- 
self to the public must be a bank with 
a genuine interest in the community, 


and an institution whose officers and 





FRANK D. CONNOR 


Elected president of the Financial Advertisers’ Asso- 
ciation at the recent convention 


employees have the real human touch in 
dealing with its customers. In_ this 
way only does one bank differ from an- 
other, and make it more salable. 
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L. A. Mershon, secretary committee 
on publicity, trust company division, 
American Bankers Association outlined 
the national educational advertising 
campaign now being carried on by the 
committee, and presented actual facts 
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that won for him the representation at 
the inter-departmental session of the 
Associated Clubs. He told how the ad- 
vertising man could secure greater co- 
operation from the newspaper if he 
would be more patient, and endeavor to 


B® Biscse 


Exhibit of the publicity department of the Mechanics and Metals National Bank of New York 
at the F. A. A. convention 


and figures as to the success of this 
work. 

“The Financial Publishers’ Associa- 
tion” was the topic Haynes McFadden, 
editor of the Southern Banker, Atlanta, 
Ga. spoke on. Mr. McFadden outlined 
the history of the association, and told 
some of its ideals. He explained how 
they were cooperating with the Vigi- 
lance Committee of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs. 

A. E. Bryson, of Halsey, Stuart & 
Company, Chicago, took for his topic 
“Popularizing Bonds” and told how 
they were educating the small as well 
as the large investor to buy bonds on 
the partial payment plan. He ex- 
plained his advertising campaign in de- 
tail and judging by the discussion on 
the floor after his address it was ex- 
tremely interesting and instructive. 

G. Prather Knapp, of the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
made an address on the subject of “The 
Daily Paper—Its Use by a_ Bank,” 


work with the newspaper representa- 
tive handling his business. He gave in 
detail how this could be accomplished. 
His address was well received, and was 
considered one of the best of the con- 
vention. 

A subject which was almost hereto- 
fore unheard of was explained by J. A. 
Abernathy, of the First National Bank, 
Fordyce, Arkansas, who had for his 
topic “Financial Advertising from the 
County Seat.” Mr. Abernathy told 
why a bank located in the county seat 
controlled the whole financial situation 
of the county, and should endeavor to 
get new business on that basis. No 
doubt this will be an important factor 
in the matter of advertising by the 
country banks. 

“Increasing the Per Capita Savings 
Balance” was the subject on which 
Miss Minnie A. Buzbee, of the Ameri- 
can Bank of Commerce and Trust 
Company, Little Rock, Ark., spoke. 
She gave facts and figures showing 
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what the proper cultivation of dormant 
savings accounts could do. She also 
outlined her complete savings advertis- 
ing campaign which had been a pro- 
found success. 

John A. Price, advertising manager 
of the Peoples Savings and Trust Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., and the Bank of 
Pittsburgh, N. A., spoke on ““The Peo- 
ple’s Insured Savings Plan.” This plan 
provided protection by way of life in- 
surance to the man who would make 
regular deposits in a savings account. 
The number of accounts opened to date, 
and the evident interest on part of the 
layman makes this particular plan very 
practical. His paper showed that much 
thought and study had been given to 
the campaign before launching. 

Five minute speeches were made by 
the following on the subject of “My 
Best Advertisement.” 


A. Why I wrote it. 
B. How I published it. 
C. What it accomplished. 


A. C. Flather, American Security and 
Trust Company, Washington, D. C. 

Gaty Pallen, Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. 

Miss Jessamine G. Hoagland, Na- 
tional City Bank, Chicago, III. 

M. F. O’Callaghan, Union & Planters 
Bank and Trust Company, Memphis, 
Tenn. 
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Miss Percy Garner, Wachovia Bank 
and Trust Company, Winston-Salem, 
N.C. 

D. D. Bailey, First National Bank, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

R. P. Hammond, Second Ward Se- 
curities Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

F. C. Adams, National Bank of Ken- 
tucky, Louisville, Ky. 

Harry J. Plogstedt, Union Savings 
Bank & Trust Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

D. B. Harris, Hamilton National 
Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

H. G. Hodapp, Wells, and Dickey 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Each speaker presented a copy of the 
advertisement, together with figures 
showing actual results of same. This 
showed that there are always adver- 
tisements in every institutions that 
bring large returns. 

One of the best of these five minute 
talks was that of Miss Jessamine G. 
Hoagland, publicity manager of the 
National City Bank of Chicago. Miss 
Hoagland considered the display which 
is illustrated herewith her most success- 
ful ad and said concerning it: 

Your chairman asked me to tell of the 
“best ad” I ever wrote. I interpreted that 
to mean the best ad I ever produced. 

It is what we see rather than what we 
read that makes the lasting impression. It 
has never been found necessary to write a 
lengthy explanation of the world’s great 


Window display of the National City Bank of Chicago which Miss Jessamine G. Hoagland considers her most 


successful advertisement. 


This window advertisement brought in 350 savings accounts, 


directly traceable to this display, because of the type of savings 
bank shown only in the window. 





